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PREFACE 


HE  Author  of  the  following  Account  of  the 

_  Britifh  Settlements  in  America  (f  part  of  a 

larger  work)  is  well  known  in  the  republic  of 
letters  by  his  former  productions.  He  hath 
here  expreffed  himfelf  with  that  freedom,  im¬ 
partiality  and  boldnefs,  which  characlerife  the 
independent  man  and  true  philofopher.  He 
draws  a  juft,  lively,  and  plcafmg  piffure  of  the 
rife,  progrefs,  and  prefent  ftate  (A.  D.  1770) 
of  the  Britifh  American  Colonies ;  and  what 
mull  particularly  ftrike  the  attentive  reader  is, 
that,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  150  years,  population 
Ihould  make  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  wildernefs,  where  the  firft  handful  of  fet- 
tlers  were  continually  expofed  to  cold,  hunger, 
the  cruel  attacks  of  furrounding  favages. 
But  the  determined  fpirit  of  freedom,  which  firlf 
induced  thefe  men  to  quit  their  native  land,  fup- 
ported  them  in  every  difficulty,  and  furinounted 
every  danger.  The  delart  was  cultivated,  fociety, 
and  laws  inftituted,  cities  and  towns  built,  ports 
opened,  commerce  eftabliffied  and  carried  on 
with  a  perfevering  induftry,  unexampled  in  any 
otner  nation,  and  utterly  unknown  in  former 
times.— The  allegory  of  Amphion  is  here  a  rea- 

a  3  lity  , 

v  *  T^ffoire  Philofophiqae  ct  Politique,  dts  etMffemens  el 
,u  commerce  Evrofhm  dans  les  deux  hides. 
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1  it y  ;  and  a  power  hath  arifen  that  attra£ls  the 
admiration  of  the  prefent  age. 

I  am  forry,  our  juftly  celebrated  Author  fhouid 
feemingly  countenance  an  opinion,  prevalent 
indeed  among  the  vulgar,  viz.  That  men  and 
other  animals,  carried  from  the  Eaftern  conti¬ 
nent,  degenerate  in  the  Weftern  ;  an  aflertion 
contrary  to  known  experience.  He  fays,  the 
Americans  have  never  yet  (hewn  any  particular 
turn  for  arts  or  fciences  ;  yet,  more  than  once, 
mentions  the  learned  Franklin  (page  3  to,  &c.) 
as  great  a  philofopher  and  politician  as  ever  this 
or  any  other  age  hath  produced  : — A  name  equal 
to  any  of  antient  or  modern  times,  a  man  who 
hath  boldly  explored  the  recedes  of  the  iky. 

- - - — .  nec  fulmina,  nec  mini t anti 

Mitrmure  cornprejjit  ceelum .  Lucr* 

And  by  giving  lightning  a  dije£tion  at  plea* 
fare,  hath  taught  us  to  preferve  the  public  edi¬ 
fices  and  private  habitations  of  mankind  from 
its  fatal  effedts.  And  do  we  not  fee  at  this  day, 
America  abounding  in  Philofopbers  ,  otai.ei- 
men,  Generals,  and  Soldiers,  refiRing  with  fuc- 
cefs,  one  of  the  greateft  nations  of  Europe,  whofe 
arms  were  lately  various  in  every  quarter  of 
the  Globe.  In  fine,  men  whofe  great .  adlions 
mua  refeue  the  prefent  age  from  oblivion  and 
contempt.  And  had  our  author  been  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  New  England,  a  country 
always  productive  of  great  men,  ever  fincep^ 

*  Vide  tranfaeftions  of  the  Philofophical  Society  at  Phila¬ 
delphia*  —  Quarto. 
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firft  fettlement,  he  would  not  have  eafily  em¬ 
braced  this  notion,  worthy  only  of  a  dull,  heavy 
German  Mifanthrope  *,  who,  from  his  clofet,  dog¬ 
matically  afferts  this  ablurd  opinion  concerning 
the  Americans  whom  he  never  faw,  and  whofe 
country  is  only  known  to  him  by  hear- fay. 

H i  therto  thehiftory  of  ourNorth  American 
fettlements  has  been  fcarcely,  if  at  all  attended 
to,  and  even  our  Minifters  feem  to  have  known 
little  or  nothing  of  it,  but  were  content  with  the 
information  given  them  by  felf-interefled,  defin¬ 
ing,  or  perhaps  ignorant  men  :  Indeed  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  public  affairs  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  fome  others,  is  too  often  committed  to  the 
care  of  men,  who  are  not  the  moft  capable  of 
difcerning  its  true  intereft. — Men  obftinately  wed¬ 
ded  to  their  own  opinions,  deaf  to  good  advice, 
warpt  by  prejudice  and  fadlion,  who  are  more 
anxious  to  keep  down  their  rivals  than  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  reafon  ;  by  which  it  frequently 
happens,  that  powerful  Hates,  from  the  ill  ma¬ 
nagement  of  thofe  who  fit  at  the  helm,,  are  brought 
to  a  fudden  and  fatal  decline. 

May  future  ages  and  nations  be  taught,  from 
the  fatal  experience  of  the  prefent  times,  never 
rafhly  to  undervalue  or  contemn  a  people  at 
large,  as  has  been  unfortunately  the  cafe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  prefent  unhappy  contefb,  be¬ 
twixt  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
American  States ;  mere  force  was  then  thought 
fufhcient,  and  political  meafures  never  once 

thought 

*  Rccherches  furies  Americans,  par  M.  Pawe,  Berlin. 
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thought  of,  though  it  is  now  too  apparent,  that 
the  latter  Ihould  have  been  only  ufed  in  the  firft 
inftance. 

But  to  enter  into  a  further  difcuihon  of  this 
melancholy  fuhje£t,  will  only  ferve  to  detain  the 
reader  from  the  perufal  of  the  following  very- 
agreeable  Performance,  a  work  equally  calculated 
to  pleafe  and  inftrudf  *,  in  which  the  writer  will 
be  found  to  poflefs  a  great  fund  of  knowledge, 
and  to  be  mafter  of  that  philofophic  reafoning 
and  conclufion,  which  a  fubjedf,  fo  very  impor¬ 
tant,  muft  neceifarily  demand. 
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Settlements  and  Trade  in  America,' 


INTRODUCTION, 


4.  Fuji  Expeditions  of  the  Englijh  in  North- America* 

NGL  AND  was  only  knows  in  America  by  her 
piracies,  which  were  often  fuccefsful  and  al- 


— A  ways  brilliant,  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con¬ 
ceived  a  project  to  make  his  nation  partake  of  the  pro¬ 
digious  riches  which  for  near  a  century  pad  flowed 
from  that  hemifphere  into  ours.  That  great  man, 
who  was  born  for  bold  undertakings,  call  his  eye 
on  the  eaftern  coalt  of  North*  America.  The  talent 
he  had  for  fubduing  the  mind  by  reprefenting  all  his 
propofals  in  a  firiking  light,  foon  procured  him  af- 
fociates,  both  at  court  and  amongft  the  merchants. 
The  company  that  was  formed  upon  the  allurements 
of  his  magnificent  promifes,  obtained  of  government* 
m  1584,  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  all  the^  difeoveries 
that  fhould  be  made  ;  and  without  any  further  en- 
,  they  fitted  out  two  fiiips  in  April  fol- 
- o*  anchored  in  Roanoak  bay*  which  now 
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makes  a  part  cf  Carolina.  Their  commanders,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  truft  repofed  in  them,  behaved  with  re¬ 
markable  affability  in  a  country  where  they  wanted 
to  fettle  their  nation,  and  left  the  favages  to  make 
their  own  terms  in  the  trade  they  propofed  to  open 
with  them. 

Every  thing  that  thefe  fuccefsful  navigators  re¬ 
ported  on  their  return  to  Europe,  concerning  the 
temperature  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  the  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  encouraged 
the  fociety  to  proceed.  They  accordingly  fent  feven 
fhips  the  following  fpring,  which  landed  a  hundred 
and  eight  free  men  at  Roanoak,  for  the  puipofeo^ 
commencing  a  fettlement.  Part  of  them  were  mur* 
dered  by  the  favages,  whom  they  had  infulted ;  ana 
the  reft,  having  been  fo  improvident  as  to  negledf  the 
culture  of  the  land,  were  perifhing  with  mifery  and 
hunger,  when  a  deliverer  came  to  their  afliftance. 

This  was  Sir  Francis  Drake,  fo  famous  among 
feamen  for  being  the  next  after  Magellan  who  failed 
round  the  globe.  The  abilities  he  had  (hewn  in  that 
grand  expedition  indueed  queen  Elizabeth  to  make 
choice  of  him  to  humble  Philip  II.  in  that  part  cr 
his  domains  which  he  made  nfe  of  to  diftuib  tbs- 
peace  of  other  nations.  Few  orders  were  ever  more 
punctually  executed.  The  Englifii  fleet  feized  upon 
St  Jago,  Carthagcna,  St  Domingo,  and  feveral  other 
important  places  ;  and  took  a  great  many  rich  fhips. 
His  inftruCtions  were,  that,  after  thefe  operations, 
lie  fhould  proceed  and  offer  his  afliftance  to  the  co¬ 
lony  at  Roanoak.  The  wretched  few,  who  had  fui- 
vived  the  numberlefs  calamities  that  had  befalleu 
them,  were  in  fuch  defpair,  that  they  refufed  all  af¬ 
liftance,  and  only  begged  he  would  convey  them  to 
their  native  country.  The  admiral  complied  with 
their  requeft  ;  and  thus  the  expences  that  had  been 

difburfed  till  that  time  were  loft. 

The  affociates,  however,  were  not  difeouraged 
by  this  uuforefeen  event.  Froifi  time  to  time  they 

font  over  a  few  colonifts,  who  by  the  year  1589  a- 

mountea 
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mounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
under  a  regular  government,  and  fully  provided  with 
all  they  wanted  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  agriculture  .and  commerce.  Thefc  begin¬ 
nings  raifcd  fome  expectations,  but  they  were  loft 
in  the  difgrace  of  Raleigh,  who  fell  a  viClim  to  the 
caprices  of  his  own  wild  imagination.  The  colony, 
having  loft  its  founder,  was  totally  forgotten. 

It  had  been  thus  negleCted  for  twelve  years,  when 
Gofuold,  one  of  the  firft  affociates,  refolved  to  vifit 
it  in  ]  60 2.  His  experience  in  navigation  made  him 
fufpeCt,  that  the  right  trad  had  not  been  found  out ; 
and  that,  in  fleering  by  the  Canary  and  Caribbee 
iflands,  the  voyage  had  been  made  longer  than  it 
need  have  been  by  above  a  thoufand  leagues.  Thefe 
conjedures  induced  him  to  fleer  away  from  the 
fouth,  and  to  turn  more  weftward.  The  attempt 
fucceeded.;  but  when  he  reached  the  American  coaft, 
he  found  himfelf  further  north  than  any  who  had 
gone  before.  The  region  where  he  landed,  fince  in¬ 
cluded  in  New-England,  afforded  him  plenty  of  beau¬ 
tiful  furs,  with  which  he  failed  back  to  England. 

The  fpeed  and  fuccefs  of  this  undertaking  made  a 
flrong  impreffion  upon  the  Englifh  merchants.  Se¬ 
veral  joined  in  1606  to  form  a  fcttlement  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  Gofnold  had  difccvered.  Their  example 
recalled  to  others  the  remembrance  of  Roanoak ; 
and  this  gave  rife  to  two  charter  companies.  As  the 
continent  where  they  were  to  exercife  their  monopoly 
was  then  known  in  England  only  by  the  general 
name  of  Virginia,  the  one  was  called  the  South  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  other  the  North  Virginia  Company. 

The  firft  zeal  f©on  abated,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  more  jealoufy  than  emulation  between  the  two 
companies.  Though  they  had  been  favoured  with 
the.  firft  lottery  that  ever  was  drawn  in  England, 
their  progrefs  was  fo  flow,  that  in  1614  there  were 
not  above  four  hundred  perfons  in  both  fettlements. 
That  fort  of  competency  which  was  fuflicient  for  the 
Simplicity  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  was  then  fo 

A  2  general 
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general  in  England,  that  no  one  was  tempted  to  go 
abroad  by  the  profpect  of  a  fortune.  It  is  a  fenfe  of 
misfortune,  {till  more  than  the  third  of  riches,  that 
gives  men  a  diflike  to  their  native  country.  Nothing 
lefs  than  an  extraordinary  ferment  could  then  have 
peopled  even  an  excellent  country.  This  was  at 
length  brought  about  by  fuperdition,  and  excited 
by  the  collifion  of  religious  opinions. 


2.  The  continent  of  America  is  peopled  by  the  religious 
wars  that  difturb  England . 

The  fird  priefts  of  the  Britons  were  the  Druids, 
fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  Gaul.  To  throw  a  my- 
fterious  veil  upon  the  ceremonies  of  a  favage  worfhip, 
their  rites  were  never  performed  but  in  dark  receffes, 
and  generally  in  gloomy  groves,  where  fear  creates 
fpe&res  and  apparitions.  Only  a  few  perfons  were 
initiated  into  thefe  myfteries,  and  intruded  with  the 
facred  do&rines  ;  and  even  thefe  were  not  allowed  to 
commit  any  thing  to  writing  upon  this  important 
fubje&,  ]eft  their  fecrets  fhould  fall  into  the  hands  or 
the  profane  vulgar.  The  altars  of  a  formidable  dei¬ 
ty  were  dained  with  the  blood  of  human  vidims, 
and  enriched  with  the  mod  precious  fpoils  of  war. 
Though  the  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven  was 
the  only  guard  of  thefe  treafures,  they  were  alvvays 
reverenced  by  avarice,  which  the  druids  had  artfully 
venreffed  by  the  fundamental  do&rjne  of  the  endlefs 
tranfmigration  of  the  foul.  The  chief  authority  of 
government  refided  in  the  miniders  of  that  terrible 
religion  ;  becaufe  men  are  more  powerfully  and  more 
ladingly  fwayed  by  opinion  than  by  any  other  mo¬ 
tive.  The  education  of  youth  was  in  then  hands  ; 
and  the  afcendency  they  affumed  at  that  period  re¬ 
mained  through  the  red  of  life.  They  took  cogni¬ 
zance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  caufes,  and  were  as 
abfolute  in  their  decifians  on  date  affairs  as  on  the 
private  differences  between  man  and  man.  vVhoever 
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dared  to  refill  their  decrees,  was  not  only  excluded 
from  all  participation  in  the  divine  myfteries,  but 
even  from  the  fociety  of  men.  It  was  accounted  a 
crime  and  a  reproach  to  hold  any  converfe  or  to  have 
any  dealings  with  him  ;  he  was  irrevocably  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  nothing  but  death 
could  put  an  end  to  his  miferies.  The  hiflory  of 
human  fuperftitions  affords  no  inflance  of  any  one  fo 
tyrannical  as  that  of  the  druids.  It  was  the  only 
one  that  provoked  the  Romans  to  ufe  feverity,  as 
none  oppofed  the  power  of  thofe  conquerors  with 
fuch  violence  as  the  druids. 

That  religion,  however,  had  loft  much  of  its  influ¬ 
ence,  when  it  was  totally  baniihed  by  Chriflianity  in 
the  feventh  century.  The  northern  nations,  that  had 
fuccefiively  invaded  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Europe, 
had  found  there  the  feeds  of  that  new  religion,  in  the 
ruins  of  an  empire  that  was  falling  on  all  Tides.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  owing  to  their  indifference  for  their  di» 
ilant  gods,  or  to  their  ignorance  which  was  eafily 
perfuaded,  they  readily  embraced  a  worfhip  which 
from  the  multiplicity  of  its  ceremonies  could  not  but 
attract  the  notice  of  rude  and  favage  men.  The 
Saxons,  who  afterwards  invaded  England,  followed 
their  example,  and  adopted  without  difficulty  a  reli¬ 
gion  that  fecured  their  conquefl  by  abolifhing  their 
old  forms  of  worfhip. 

The  effects  were  fuch  as  might  be  expected  from 
a  religion,  the  original  fimplicity  of  which  was  at 
that  time  fo  much  disfigured.  Idle  contemplations 
,  were  foon  fubflituted  in  lieu  of  active  and  focial  vir¬ 
tues  ;  and  a  flupid  veneration  for  unknown  faints,  to 
the  worfhip  of  the  Supreme  Being;  Miracles  daz¬ 
zled  the  eyes  of  men,  and  diverted  them  from  at¬ 
tending  to  natural  caufes.  They  were  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  prayers  and  offerings  would  atone  for  the 
molt  heinous  crimes.  Every  fentiment  of  reafon  was 
perverted,  and  every  principle  of  morality  corrupt¬ 
ed. 

Thofe  who  had  been  at  leaf!  the  promoters  of  this 
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corifuilon,  knew  how  to  avail  themfelves  of  it.  The 
prieils  obtained  that  refpe£t  which  was  denied  to 
kings ;  and  their  perfons  became  facred.  The  Ma- 
giilrate  had  no  infpe&ion  over  their  condudl,  and 
they  even  evaded  the  watchfulnefs  of  the  civil  law. 
Their  tribunal  eluded  and  even  fuperfeded  all  others. 
They  found  means  to  introduce  religion  into  every 
queflion  of  law,  and  into  all  Hate  affairs,  and  made 
themfelves  umpires  or  judges  in  every  caufe.  When 
faith  fpoke,  every  one  liftened,  in  filent  attention,  to 
its  inexplicable  oracles.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of 
ihofe  dark  ages,  that  the  fcandalous  exceffes  of  the 
clergy  did  not  weaken  their  authority. 

This  was  owing  to  its  being  already  founded  on 
great  riches.  As  foon  as  the  prieils  had  taught  that 
religion  depended  principally  upon  facrifices,  and  re¬ 
quired  fir  ft  of  all  that  of  fortune  and  earthly  poffef- 
fions,  the  nobility,  who  were  foie  proprietors  of  all 
ellates,  employed  their  flaves  to  build  churches,  and 
allotted  their  lands  to  the  endowment  of  thofe  foun¬ 
dations.  Kings  gave  to  the  church  all  that  they  had 
extorted  from  the  people  ;  and  ftripped  themfelves 
to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  not  to  leave  a  fuffkiency  for 
the  payment  of  the  army,  or  for  defraying  the  other 
charges  of  government.  Thefe  deficiencies  were  ne¬ 
ver  made  up  by  thofe  w7ho  were  the  caufe  of  therm 
They  bore  no  {hare  in  the  maintenance  of  fociety. 
The  payment  of  taxes  with  church  money  would  have 
been  a  facrilege,  and  a  proilitution  of  holy  things  to 
profane  purpofes.  Suck  was  the  declaration  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  laity  believed  them.  The  poffeffion 
of  the  third  part  of  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  kingdom, 
the  free-will  offerings  of  a  deluded  people,  and  the 
price  fet  upon  the  pneftly  offices,  did  not  fatisfy  the 
enormous  avidity  of  the  clergy,  ever  attentive  to  their 
own  intereft.  They  found  in  the  Old  Teflament* 
that  by  divine  appointment  the  prieils  had  an  un¬ 
doubted  right  to  the  tithes  of  the  produce  of  the 
land.  This  claim  was  fo  readily  admitted,  that  they 

extended  it  to  the  tithe  of  induftry,  of  the  profits  on 
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trade,  of  the  wages  of  labourers,  of  the  pay  of  fol- 
diers,  and  fometimes  of  the  falaries  of  place  men. 

Rome,  who  at  firft  was  a  filent  fpe£tator  of  thefe 
proceedings*  and  proudly  enjoyed  the  fuccefs  that  at¬ 
tended  the  rich  and  haughty  apoftles  of  a  Saviour 
born  in  obfcurity,  and  who  died  an  ignominious 
death,  foon  coveted  a  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  England. 
The  firft  ftep  fhe  took  was  to  open  a  trade  for  relics, 
which  were  always  ufhered  in  with  fome  linking  mi¬ 
racle,  and  fold  in  proportion  to  the  credulity  of  the 
purchafers.  The  great  men,  and  even  monarchs, 
were  invited  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  capital  of  the 
world,  to  purchafe  a  place  fn  heaven  fuitable  to  the 
rank  they  held  on  earth  The  popes  by  degrees  af- 
fumed  the  prefentation  to  church  preferments,  which 
at  firft  they  gave  away,  but  afterwards  fold.  By 
thefe  means,  their  tribunal  took  cognizance  of  all 
ecclefiaftic.al  caufes,  and  in  time  they  claimed  a  tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy,  who  themfelves  levied 
the  tenth  of  all  the  fubftance  of  the  realm. 

When  thefe  pious  extortions  were  carried  as  far  as 
they  polfibly  could  be  in  England,  Rome  afpired  to 
the  fupreme  authority  over  it.  The  frauds  of  her  am¬ 
bition  were  covered  with  a  facred  veil.  She  fapped 
the  foundations  of  liberty,  but  it  was  by  employing  the 
influence  of  opinion  only.  This  was  fetting  up  men 
in  oppofition  to  themfelves,  and  availing  herfelf  of 
their  prejudices  in. order  to  acquire  an  abfolute  do¬ 
minion  over  them.  She  ufurped  the  power  of  a  def- 
potic  judge  between  the  altar  and  the  throne,  be¬ 
tween  the  prince  and  his  fubjeds,  between  one  po¬ 
tentate  and  another.  She  kindled  the  flames  of  war 
with  her  fpiritual  thunders.  But  fhe  wanted  emiffa- 
r  ies  to  fpread  the  terror  of  her  arms,  and  made  choice 
of  the  monks  for  that  purpofe.  The  fecular  clergy, 
notwithftanding  their  celibacy,  which  kept  them 
from  worldly  connections,  had  ftill  an  attachment  to 
the  world  by  the  ties  of  intereft,  often  ftronger  than 
thefe  of  blood.  A  fet  of  men,  fecluded  from  focie- 
tv  by  lingular  inflitutions  which  rnuft  incline  them 
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to  fanaticifm,  and  by  a  blind  fubmiffion  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  a  foreign  pontiff,  were  belt:  adapted  to  fecond 
the  views  of  fuch  a  fovereign.  Thefe  vile  and  ab- 
je£t  tools  of  fuperflition  fulfilled  their  fatal  employ¬ 
ment  but  too  fuccefsfully.  With  their  intrigues, 
feconded  by  favourable  occurences,  England,  which 
had  fo  long  withflood  the  conquering  arms  of  the 
ancient  Roman  empire,  became  tributary  to  modern 
Rome. 

At  length  the  paffions  and  violent  caprices  of 
Henry  VIII.  broke  the  fcandalous  dependence. 
The  abufe  of  fo  infamous  a  power  had  already  open¬ 
ed  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  prince  ventured  at 
once  to  fhake  off  the  authority  of  the  pope,  abolifh 
monafteries,  and  affume  the  fupremacy  over  his  own 
church. 

This  open  fchifm  was  followed  by  other  alterati¬ 
ons  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  fon  and  fucceffor  to 
Henry.  The  religious  opinions,  which  were  then 
changing  the  face  of  Europe,  were  openly  difcuffed. 
Something  was  taken  from  every  one.  Many  dodlrines 
and  rites  of  the  old  religion  were  retained ;  and 
from  thefe  feveral  fyfiems  or  tenets  arofe  a  new  com  - 
munion,  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  The  Church 
of  England. 

Elizabeth,  who  completed  this  important  work, 
found  theory  alone  too  fubtle;  and  thought  it  moft 
expedient  to  captivate  the  fenfes,  by  the  addition  oi 
fome  ceremonies.  Her  natural  tafte  for  grandeur, 
and  the  defire  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  difputes  about 
points  of  do&rine,  by  entertaining  the  eye  with  the 
external  parade  of  worfhip,  made  her  inclined  to  a- 
dopt  a  greater  number  of  religious  rites.  But  fhe 
was  reftrained  by  political  confiderations,  and  was 
obliged  to  facrifice  fomething  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
party  that  had  raifed  her  to  the  tnrone,  and  was  abiv 
to  maintain  her  upon  it. 

Ear  from  fufpedting  that  James  I.  would  execute 
what  Elizabeth  had  not  even  dared  to  attempt,  it 
mi  edit  be  expedied  that  he  would  rather  have  been 
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inclined  to  reflrain  ecclefiadical  rites  and  ceremonies. 
That  prince,  who  had  been  trained  up  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Prefbyterians,  a  fe£t  who,  with  much 
fpiritual  pride,  affcdled  great  fimplicity  of  drefs,  gra¬ 
vity  of  manners,  and  auderity  of  doctrine,  and  loved 
to  fpeak  in  fcripture  phrafes,  and  to  make  ufe  of  none 
but  fcripture  names  for  their  children.  One  would 
have  fuppofed  that  fuch  an  education  mud  have  pre¬ 
judiced  the  king  againft  the  outward  pomp  of  the 
catholic  worfhip,  and  every  thing  that  bore  any  af¬ 
finity  to  it.  But  the  fpirit  of  fydem  prevailed  in 
him  over  the  principles  of  education.  Struck  with 
the  epifcopal  jurifdi&ion  which  he  found  eftablifhed 
in  England,  and  which  he  thought  conformable  to 
his  own  notions  of  civil  government,  he  abandoned 
from  convi&ion  the  early  impreffions  he  had  received, 
-  and  grew  paffionately  fond  of  a  hierarchy  modelled 
upon  the  political  ceconomy  of  a  well  condituted  em¬ 
pire.  In  this  enthufiafim,  he  wanted  to  introduce 
this  wonderful  difcipline  into  Scotland,  his  native 
country  ;  and  to  unite  to  it  a  great  many  of  the 
Englifh,  who  dill  difiented  from  it.  He  even  intended 
to  add  the  pomp  of  the  mod  awful  ceremonies  to  the 
majedic  plan,  if  he  could  have  carried  his  grand  pro¬ 
jects  into  execution.  But  the  oppofition  he  met  with 
at  fird  fetting  out,  would  not  permit  him  to  advance 
any  further  in  his  fydem  of  reformation.  He  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  recommending  to  his  fon  to  re¬ 
fume  his  views,  whenever  the  times  fhould  furnifli 
a  favourable  opportunity  ;  and  reprefented  the  Pref¬ 
byterians  to  him  as  alike  dangerous  to  religion  and 
to  the  throne. 

Charles  readily  adopted  his  advice,  which  was  but 
too  conformable  to  the  principles  of  defpotifm  he  had 
imbibed  from  Buckingham  his  favourite,  the  mod  cor¬ 
rupt  of  men,  and  the  corrupter  of  the  courtiers.  To 
pave  the  way  to  the  revolution  he  was  meditating, 
he  promoted  feveral  bifhops  to  the  highed  dignities 
in  the  government,  and  conferred  on  them  mod  of 
the  offices  that  gave  the  greated  influence  on  public 
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meafures.  Thofe  ambitious  prelates,  now  become 
the  mailers  of  a  prince  who  had  been  weak  enough 
to  be  guided  by  the  inftigations  of  others,  betrayed 
that  ambition  fo  familiar  to  the  clergy,  of  railing  up 
ccclefiaftical  jurifdi&ion  under  the  fhadow  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  They  multiplied  the  church  ce¬ 
remonies  without  end,  under  pretence  of  their  being 
of  apoftolical  inflitution;  and,  to  inforce  their  obfer- 
vance,  had  recourfe  to  royal  adls  of  arbitrary  power. 

It  was  evident  that  there  was  a  fettled  deiign  of 
reftoring,  in  all  its  fplendour,  what  the  Protellants 
called  Romilh  idolatry,  though  the  moll  violent  means 
fhould  be  neceflary  to  compafs  it.  This  project  gave 
the  more  umbrage,  as  it  was  fupported  by  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  intrigues  of  a  prefumptuous  queen,  who 
had  brought  from  France  an  immoderate  paflion  for 
popery  and  arbitrary  powers 

It  can  fcarce  be  imagined  what  acrimony  thefe  a- 
larming  fufpicions  had  railed  in  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Common  prudence  would  have  allowed  time 
for  the  ferment  to  fubfide.  But  the  fpirit  of  fanati-  - 
cifm  made  choice  of  thofe  troublefome  times  to  recal 
every  thing  to  the  unity  of  the  church  of  England, 
which  was  become  more  odious  to  the  diffenters,  lince 
fo  many  culloms  had  been  introduced  into  it  which 
they  confidered  as  fuperftitious.  An  order  was  iffued, 
that  both  kingdoms  Ihould  conform  to  the  worfhip 
and  difeipline  of  the  epifcopal  church.  This  law  in¬ 
cluded  the  Prelbyterians,  who  then  began  to  be  cal¬ 
led  Puritans,  becaufe  they  profeffed  to  take  the  pure 
and  fimple  word  of  God  for  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  praftice.  It  was  extended  likewife  to  all  the 
foreign  Cal vinills  that  were  in  the  kingdom,  what¬ 
ever  difference  there  might  be  in  their  opinions. 
This  hierarchal  worfhip  was  enjoined  to  the  regi¬ 
ments,  and  trading  companies,  that  were  in  the  feve- 
ral  countries  in  Europe.  Lallly,  the  Englilh  am- 
bafladors  were  required  to  feparate  from  all  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  foreign  preteftants  ;  fo  that  England 
loft  all  the  influence  fhe  had  abroad,  as  the  head  and 
fupport  of  the  reformation. 
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In  this  fatal  crifis,  mod  of  the  Puritans  were  di¬ 
vided  between  fubmiftion  and  oppofition.  Thofe  who 
would  neither  (loop  to  yield,  nor  take  the  pains  to 
refift,  turned  their  views  towards  North-America,  to 
leek  for  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  their 
ungrateful  country  denied  them.  The  enemies  of 
their  peace  attempted  to  {hut  this  retreat  again  ft 
thefe  devout  fugitives,  who  wanted  to  worfhip  God 
in  their  own  way  in  a  defert  land.  Eight  {hips  that 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Thames  ready  to  fail,  were 
Hopped ;  and  Cromwell  is  faid  to  have  been  detain¬ 
ed  there  by  that  very  king  whom  he  afterwards 
brought  to  the  fcaffold.  Enthufiafm,  however,  {Long¬ 
er  than  the  rage  of  perfecution,  furmounted  every 
obftacle  ;  and  that  region  of  America  was  foon  filled 
with  Prefhyterians.  The  comfort  they  enjoyed 
in  their  retreat,  gradually  induced  all  thofe  of  their 
party  to  follow  them,  who  were  not  attrocious  enough 
to  take  delight  in  thofe  dreadful  cataftrophes  which 
foon  after  made  England  a  feene  of  blood  and  horror. 
Many  were  afterwards  induced  to  remove  thither  in 
more  peaceable  times,  with  a  view  to  advance  their 
fortunes.  In  a  word,  all  Europe  contributed  greatly 
to  increafe  their  population.  Thoufands  of  unhappy 
men,  oppreffed  by  the  tyranny  or  intolerant  fpirit  of 
their  fovereign,  took  refuge  in  that  hemifphere.  Let 
us  now  endeavour  to  acquire  fome  information  re- 
fpedting  that  country. 


3.  .Parallel  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World . 

It  is  furprifing  that  for  fo  long  a  time  fo  little 
fhould  have  been  known  of  the  new  world  even  after 
it  was  difeovered.  Barbarous  foldiers  and  rapacious 
merchants  were  not  proper  perfons  to  give  us  juft  and 
clear  notions  of  this  half  of  the  univerfe.  It  was  the 
province  of  philofophy  alone  to  avail  itfelf  of  the  in¬ 
formations  fcattered  in  the  accounts  of  voyagers  and 
mifilonarks,  in  order  to  fee  America  fuck  as  nature 
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hath  made  it,  and  to  invcftigate  its  affinity  with  the 
reftof  the  globe. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain,  that  the  new  continent  has 
not  half  the  extent  of  furface  as  the  old;  On  the 
other  hand,  the  form  of  both  is  fo  Angularly  alike, 
that  we  might  eafily  be  feduced  to  draw  confequence? 
from  this  particular,  if  it  were  always  not  right  to  be 
upon  our  guard  againft  the  fpirit  of  fyftem,  which  of¬ 
ten  ftopc  us  in  our  refearches  after  truth,  and  hinders 
us  from  attaining  to  it. 

The  two  continents  feem  to  form  as  it  were  two 
broad  flips  of  land  that  begin  from  the  ar&ic  pole,  and 
terminate  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  parted  on  the 
eaft  and  weft  by  the  ocean  that  furrounds  them. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ftru&ure  of  thefe  two  conti¬ 
nents,  and  the  balance  or  fymmetry  of  their  form,  it  is 
plain  their  equilibrium  does  not  depend  upon  their 
pofition.  It  is  the  inconftancy  of  the  fea  that  makes 
the  folidity  of  the  earth.  To  fix  the  globe  upon  its 
bafis,  it  feemed  neceflary  to  have  an  element  which, 
floating  inceflantly  round  our  planet,  might  by  its 
weight  counterbalance  all  other  iubftances,  and  by  its 
fluidity  reftore  that  equilibrium  which  the  conflict  of 
the  other  elements  might  have  overthrown.  Water, 
by  the  motion  that  is  natural  to  it,  and  by  its  gravity 
likewife,  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  keep  up 
that  harmony  and  that  balance  of  the  fcveral  parts 
round  its  centre.  If  our  hemifphere  has  a  very  wide 
extent  of  land  to  the  north,  a  mafs  of  water  of  equal 
weight  at  the  oppofite  part  will  certainly  produce.au 
equilibrium.  -  If  under  the  tropics  we  have  a  rich 
country  covered  with  men  and  animals  }  under  the 
fame  latitude,  America  will  have  a  fea  full  of  fifh. 
Whilft  forefts  of  trees  bending  under  the  largeft 
fruits,  the  moft  enormous  quadrupeds,  themofl  popu¬ 
lous  nations,  elephants  and  men,  prefs  on  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  and  feem  to  abforb  all  its  fertility 
throughout  the  torrid  zone  ;  at  both  poles,  are  found 
the  whales,  with  innumerable  multitudes  of  cods  and 
herrings,  with  clouds  of  infe&s,.and  all  the  infinite 
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fupport  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  prevent  its  inclining 
or  deviating  to  either  fide  ;  if,  however,  elephants, 
whales,  or  men,  can  he  faid  to  have  any  weight  on  a 
globe,  where  all  living  creatures  are  but  a  tranlient 
modification  of  the  earth  that  compofes  it.  In  a 
word,  the  ocean  rolls  over  this  globe  to  fafhion  it,  in 
conformity  to  the  general  laws  of  gravity.  Some¬ 
times  it  covers  and  fometimes  it  uncovers  a  hemifphere, 
a  pole,  or  a  zone  ;  but  in  general  it  feems  to  affe<5t 
more  particularly  the  equator,  as  the  cold  of  the  poles 
in  fome  meafure  takes  off  that  fluidity  which  conffi- 
tutes  its  effence,  and  imparts  to  it  all  its  a&ion.  It 
is  chiefly  between  the  tropics  that  the  fea  fpreads  and 
is  in  motion,  and  that  it  undergoes  the  greateft  change 
both  in  its  regular  and  periodical  motions,  as  well  as 
in  thofe  kinds  of  convulfions  occafionally  excited  in  it 
by  tempeffuous  winds.  The  attra&ion  of  the  fun, 
and  the  fermentations  occafioned  by  its  continual 
heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  muff  have  a  very  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  ocean.  The  motion  of  the  moon 
adds  a  new  force  to  this  influence;  and  the  fea,  to 
yield  to  this  double  impulfe,  muft,  it  fhould  feem, 
flow  towards  the  equator.  The  flatnefs  of  the  globe 
towards  the  poles  can  only  be  afcribed  to  that  great 
extent  of  water  that  has  hitherto  prevented  our  know¬ 
ing  any  thing  of  the  lands  near  the  fouth  pole.  The 
fea  cannot  eafily  pafs  from  within  the  tropics,  if  the 
temperate  and  frozen  zones  are  not  nearer  the  centre 
of  the  earth  than  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  the  fea  then 
that  conftitutes  the  equilibrium  with  the  land,  and 
difpofes  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  that  com- 
pofe  it.^  One  proof  that  the  two  regular  flips  of 
land  which  the  two  continents  of  the  globe  prefent  at 
firft  view  are  not  effentially  neceffary  to  its  conform¬ 
ation,  is,  that  the  newhemifpherehas remained  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  waters  of  the  fea  a  much  longer  time  than 
the  old.  Befides,  if  there  is  a  vifible  affinity  between 
the  two  hemifpheres,  there  may  be  differences  between 
them  as  ftriking  as  the  fimilitude  is,  which  will  de- 
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When  we  confider  the  map  of  the  world,  and  fee 
the  local  correfpondence  there  is  between  the  ifthmus 
cf  Suez  and  that  of  Panama,  between  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  cape  Horn,  between  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  of  the  Eail- Indies  and  that  of  the  Leeward 
Iflands,  and  between  the  mountains  of  Chili  and  thofe 
of  Monomotapa,  vve  are  (truck  with  the  fimllarity  of 
the  feveral  forms  this  piRure  prefents.  Every  where 
we  imagine  we  fee  land  oppofite  to  land,  water  to 
water,  iflands  and  peninfulas  fcattered  by  the  hand 
of  nature  to  ferve  as  a  counterpoife,  and  the  fea  by 
its  flu&uation  conftantly  maintaining  the  balance  of 
the  whole.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare 
the  great  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  parts  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  with  the  fmali  fpace  the  Ocean 
occupies  between  the  coaft  of  Guinea  and  that  or 
Brafil ;  the  vaft  quantity  of  inhabited  land  to  the 
North,  with  the  little  we  know  towards  the  South  ; 
the  dire&ion  of  the  mountains  of  Tartary  and  Eu¬ 
rope,  which  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  with  that  of  the 
Cordileras  which  run  from  North  to  South ;  the  mind 
is  at  a  (land,  and  we  have  tne  mortification  to  fee 
the  order  and  fymmetry  vanifh  with  which  we  had 
embelliflied  our  fyftem  of  the  earth.  The  obferver  is 
Hill  more  difpleafed  with  his  conje&ures,  when  he 
confiders  the  immenfe  height  of  the  mountains  of 
Peru.  Then,  indeed,  he  is  aftonhhed  to  fee  a  conti¬ 
nent  fo  high  and  fo  lately  difeovered,  the  lea  fo  far 
below  its  tops,  and  fo  recently  come  down  from  the 
lands  that  feemed  to  be  effeftually  defended  from  its 
attacks  by  thofe  tremendous  bulwarks.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  an  undeniable  faft,  that  both  continents  of  the 
new  hemifphere  have  been  covered  with  the  fea.  The 
air  and  the  land  confirm  this  truth. 

The  broad  and  long  rivers  of  America  ^the  im¬ 
menfe  forefts  to  the  South  ;  the  fpacious  laices  and 
vaft  moraffes  to  the  North;  the  eternal  fnows  between 
the  tropics  ;  few  of  thofe  pure  fands  that  leem  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  exhaufted  ground  ;  no  men  entire¬ 
ly  black ;  very  fair  people  under  the  line ;  a  cool 
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and  mild  air  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  fultry  and 
uninhabitable  parts  of  Africa  ;  a  frozen  and  fevere 
climate  under  the  fame  parallel  as  our  temperate  cli - 
mates  ;  and,  laftly,  a  difference  of  ten  or  twelve  de¬ 
grees  in  the  temperature  of  the  old  and  new  hemi- 
fph  eres  ;  thefe  are  fo  many  tokens  of  a  world  that  is 
If  ill  in  its  infancy. 

Why  fhould  the  continent  of  America  be  fo  much 
warmer  and  fo  much  colder  in  proportion  than  that 
of  Europe,  if  it  were  not  for  the  moiflure  the  ocean 
has  left  behind,  by  quitting  it  long  after  our  conti¬ 
nent  was  peopled  ?  Nothing  but  the  fea  can  poflibly 
have  prevented  Mexico  from  being  inhabited  as  early 
as  Alia.  If  the  waters  that  ftill  moiften  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  in  the  new  hemifphere  had  not  covered 
its  furface,  man  would  very  early  have  cut  down  the 
woods,  drained  the  fens,  confolidated  a  foft  and  wa¬ 
tery  foil  by  ftirring  it  up  and  expofing  it  to  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  opened  a  free  paffage  to  the  winds,  and 
raifed  dikes  along  the  rivers  :  In  fhort,  the  climate 
would  have  been  totally  altered  by  this  time.  But 
a  rude  and  unpeopled  hemifphere  denotes  a  recent 
world  ;  when  the  fea,  rolling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  coafls,  Hill  flows  obfcurelyin  its  channels.  The 
fun  lefs  fcorching,  more  plentiful  rains,  and  thicker 
and  more  flagnating  vapours,  betray  either  the  decay 
or  the  infancy  of  nature. 

The  difference  of  climate,  arifing  from  the  wa¬ 
ters  having  lain  fo  long  on  the  ground  in  America, 
could  not  but  have  a  great  influence  on  men  and  ani¬ 
mals.  From  this  diverfity  of  caufes  mufl  neceffarily 
arife  a  very  great  diverfity  of  effe&s.  Accordingly 
we  fee  more  fpecies  of  animals,  by  two  thirds,  in 
the  old.  continent  than  in  the  new  ;  animals  of  the 
fame  kind  confiderably  larger  ;  fiercer  and  more  fa- 
vage  monflers,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  increafe 
of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  nature  feems  to 
have  ftrangely  negle&ed  the  new  world.  The  men 
have  lefs  ftrength  and  lefs  courage  ;  no  beard  and 
no  hair  :  they  arc  degraded  in  all  the  tokens  of  man- 
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hood;  and  but  little  fufceptible  v  of  the  lively  and 
powerful  fentiment  of  love,  which  is  the  principle 
of  every  attachment,  the  firif  indin6t,  the  firfl  band 
of  fociety,  without  which  all  the  other  factitious 
ties  have  neither  energy  nor  duration.  The  women, 
who  are  dill  more  weak,  are  neither  favourably  treat¬ 
ed  by  nature  nor  by  the  men,  who  have  but  little 
love  for  them,  and  confider  them  as  the  inftruments 
that  are  to  furnifh  to  their  wants  ;  they  rather  facri- 
fice  them  to  their  own  indolence,  than  confecrate 
them  to  their  pleafures.  This  indolence  is  the  great 
delight  and  fupreme  felicity  of  the  Americans,  of 
which  the  women  are  the  viCfims  by  the  continual 
labours  impofed  upon  them.  It  mild,  however,  be 
confelled,  that  in  America,  as  in  all  other  parts,  the 
men,  when  they  have  fentenced  the  women  to  work, 
have  been  fo  equitable  as  to  take  upon  themfelves 
the  perils  of  war,  together  with  the  toils  of  hunting 
and  fifhing.  But  their  indifference  for  the  fex  which 
nature  has  intruded  with  the  care  of  reproducing  the 
fpecit:,  implies  ah  imperfeCIion  in  their  organs,  a 
fort  of  date  of  childhood  in  the  people  of  America, 
as  in  thole  of  our  continent  who  are  not  yet  arrived 
to  the  age  of  puberty.  This  is  a  radical  vice  in  the 
other  hemifphere,  the  recency  of  which  is  difeovered 
by  this  kind  of  imperfection. 

But  if  the  Americans  are  new  people,  are  they 
a  race  of  men  originally  didinCt  from  thofe  that  co¬ 
ver  the  face  of  the  old  world  ?  This  is  a  quedion 
which  ought  not  to  be  hadily  decided.  The  origin 
of  the  population  of  America  is  involved  in  inextri¬ 
cable  difficulties.  If  we  adert  that  the  Greenlanders 
fird  came  from  Norway,  and  then  went  over  to  the 
coad  of  .Labrador  ;  others  will  tell  us,  it  is  more  na¬ 
tural  to  fuppofe  that  the-  Greenlanders  are  fprung 
from  the  Efquimaux,  to  whom  they  bear  a  greater 
refemblance  than  to  the  Europeans.  If  we  fhould 
fuppofe  that  California  was  peopled  from  Kamtfchat- 
ka,  it  may  be  afked  what  morive  or  what  chance 

could  have'kd  the  Tartars  to  the  north-wed  of  Ame¬ 
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rica.  Yet  it  is  imagined  to  be  from  Greenland  or 
from  Kamtfchatka  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  mud  have  gone  over  to  the  new,  as  it  is  by 
thofe  two  countries  that  the  two  continents  are  con¬ 
nected,  or  at  lead  approach  neared  to  one  another, 
Befides,  how  can  we  conceive  that  in  America  the 
torrid  zone  can  have  been  peopled  from  one  of  the 
frozen  zones  ?  Population  will  indeed  fpread  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  but  it  mud  naturally  have  begun 
under  the  equator,  where  life  is  cherilhed  by  warmth. 
If  the  people  of  America  could  not  come  from  our 
continent,  and  yet  appear  to  be  a  new  race,  we  mud 
have  recourfe  to  the  hood,  which  is  the  fource  and 
the  folution  of  all  difficulties  in  the  hidory  of  na¬ 
tions. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  fea  having  overflowed 
the  other  hemifphere,  its  old  inhabitants  took  refuge 
upon  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  the  Cordileras, 
which  are  far  higher  than  our  ipount  Ararat.  But 
how  could  they  have  lived  upon  thofe  heights,  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  and  furrounded  with  waters  ?  How  is 
it  poffihle,  that  men,  who  had  breathed  in  a  pure 
and  delightful  climate,  could  have  furvived  the  mi- 
feries  of  want,  the  inclemency  of  a  tainted  air,  and 
thofe  numberlcfs  calamities  which  mud  be  the  una¬ 
voidable  coniequences  of  a  deluge  ?  How  will  the 
race  have  been  preferved  and  propagated  in  thofe 
times  of  general  calamity,  and  in  the  fucceeding  ages 
of  a  languid  exidence  ?  In  defiance  cf  all  thefe  ob¬ 
stacles,  we  mud  allow  that  America  has  been  peopled 
by  thefe  wretched  remains  of  the  great  devadation. 
Every  thing  carries  the  vediges  of  a  malady,  of 
which  the  human  race  dill  feels  the  effects.  'The 
ruin  of  that  world  is  dill  imprinted  on  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  They  are  a  fpecies  of  men  degraded  and  de¬ 
generated  in  their  natural  conditution,  in  their  fta- 
ture,  in  their  way  of  life,  and  in  their  underhand- 
mgs,  which  have  made  fo  little  progrefs  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilization.  A  damper  air,  and  a  more 
marfhy  ground,  mud  neceffarily  infeft  the  very  roots 
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and  feeds*  both  of  the  fubfidence  and  multiplication 
of  mankind.  It  muft  have  required  fome  ages  to 
reflore  population,  and  (till  a  greater  number  before 
the  ground  could  be  fettled  and  dried  fo  as  to  be  tit 
for  tillage  and  for  the  foundation  of  buildings.  The 
earth  mud  neceffarily  be  purified  before  the  air 
could  clear,  and  the  air  mud  be  clear  before  the  earth 
could  be  rendered  habitable.  The  imperfe&ion 
therefore  of  nature  in  America  is  not  a  proof  of  its 
recent  origin,  but  of  its  regeneration.  It  was  pro¬ 
bably  peopled  at  the  fame  time  as  the  other  hemi- 
fphere,  but  may  have  been  overflown  later.  The 
large  foil'll  bones  that  are  found  under  ground  in  A- 
merica,  fliew  that  it  formerly  had  elephants,  rhino- 
cerofes,  and  other  enormous  quadrupeds,  which 
have  fince  difappeared  from  thofe  regions.  The 
gold  and  diver  mines  that  are  found  jud  below  the 
furface,  are  figns  of  a  very  ancient  revolution  of  the 
globe,  but  later  than  thofe  that  have  overturned  our 

O  # 

hemifphere. 

Suppofe  America  had,  by  fome  means  or  other* 
been  repeopled  by  our  roving  hords,  that  period 
would  be  fo  remote,  that  it  would  dill  give  great 
antiquity  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  hemifphere.  Three 
or  four  centuries  will  not  then  be  fufficient  to  allow 
for  the  foundation  of  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  i 
for  though  we  find  no  trace  in  thefe  countries  of_our 
arts,  or  of  the  opinions  and  cudoms  that  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  yet  we  have  found  a  police 
and  a  fociety  eftablifhed,  inventions  and  practices, 
which,  though  they  did  not  fliew  any  marks  of  times 
anterior  to  the  deluge,  yet  they  implied  a  long  feries 
of  ages  fubfequent  to  this  catadrophe.  For  though 
in  Mexico,  as  in  Egypt,  a  conntry  furrounded  with 
waters,  mountains,  and  other  invincible  obftacles* 
mud  have  forced  the  men  inclofed  in  it  to  unite  after 
a  time,  though  they  might  at  fird  live  in  altercations 
snd  in  continual  and  bloody  wars,  yet  it  was  only  in 
procefs  of  time  that  they  could  invent  and  eftablifh 
a  vvorfhip  and  a  legiflation,  which  they  could  not 
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poffibly  have  borrowed  from  remote  times  or  countries. 
The  Tingle  art  of  fpeech,  and  that  of  writing,  though 
but  in  hieroglyphics,  required  more  ages  to  train  up 
an  unconnected  nation  that  mull  have  created  both 
thofe  arts,  than  it  would  take  up  days  to  perfect  a- 
child  in  both.  Ages  bear  not  the  fame  proportion 
to  the  whole  race  as  years  do  to  individuals.  The 
former  is  to  occupy  a  vaft  field,  both  as  to  fpace  and 
duration  ;  while  the  other  has  only  fome  moments  or 
inftants  of  time  to  fill  up,  or  rather  to  run  over.  The 
likenefs  and  uniformity  obfervable  in  the  features  and 
manners  of  the  American  nations,  plainly  fhew  that 
they  are  not  fo  ancient  as  thofe  of  our  continent 
which  differ  fo  much  from  each  other ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  this  circumftance  feems  to  confirm  that 
they  did  not  proceed  from  any  foreign  hemifphere, 
with  which  they  have  no  kind  of  affinity  that  can  in* 
dicate  an  immediate  defcent. 

4.  Comparifon  between  civilized  people  and  favages » 

Whatever  may  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  their 
origin  or  their  antiquity,  which  are  both  uncertain, 
a  more  interefting  objeCl  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  is,  to 
determine  whether  thefe  untutored  natious  are  more 
or  lefs  happy  than  our  civilized  people.  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  whether  the  condition  of  rude  man' 
left  to  mere  animal  inftind,  whofe  day,  which  is 
fpent  in  hunting,  feeding,  producing  his  fpecies,  and 
repofing  himfelf,  is  the  model  of  all  the  reft  of  his 
days,  is  better  or  worfie  than  the  condition  of  that 
■wonderful  being,  who  makes  his  bed  of  down,  fpins 
and  weaves  the  thread  of  the  filk-worm  to  clothe  him¬ 
felf,  has  exchanged  the  cave,  his  original  abode,  for  a 
palace,  and  has  varied  his  indulgences  and  his  wants  in 
a  thoufand  different  ways. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that  we  muft  look  for 
his  means  of  happinefs.  What  does  he  want  to  be  as 
happy  as  he  can  be  ?  Prefent  fubfiftence  ;  and,  if  he 
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thinks  of  futurity,  the  hopes  and  certainty  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  that  blefling.  The  favage,  who  has  not  been 
driven  to  the  friged  zones,  is  not  in  want  of  this  fir  ft 
of  necefTan.es.  If  he  lays  m  no  (tores,  it  is  becaufe 
the  earth  and  the  Tea  are  refervoirs  always  open  to 
fup ply  his  wants.  Fi(h  and  game  are  to  be  had  all 
the  year,  and  will  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the 
dead  feafons.  The  favage  has  no  clofe  houfes,  or 
commodious  fire-places;  but  his  furs  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  roof,  the  garment,  and  the  (love.  He 
works  but  for  his  own  benefit,  deeps  when  he  is 
weary,  and  is  a  ftranger  to  watchings  and  reftlefs 
nights.  War  is  a  matter  of  choice  to  him.  Dan¬ 
ger,  like  labour,  is  a  condition  of  his  nature,  not  a 
profefiion  annexed  to  his  birth  ;  a  duty  of  the  nation, 
not  a  family  bondage.  .  The  favage  is  ferieus,  but 
not  melancholy  ;  and  his  countenance  feldom  bears 
the  imprefiion  of  thofe  paflions  and  diforders  that 
leave  fueh  (hocking  and  fatal  marks  on  ours.  He 
cannot  feel  the  want  of  what  he  does  not  defit  c.  nor 
can  he  defire  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  Moil  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  are  remedies  for  evils  he  does 
not  feel.  Pleafures  are  a  relief  to  appetites  which 
are  not  excited  in  his  fenfations.  He  feldom  expe¬ 
riences  any  of  that  wearinefs  that  arifes  from  unfatis- 
fied  defires,  or  that  emptinefs  and  uneafinefs  of  mind 
that  is  the  the  offspring  of  prejudice  and  vanity.  In 
a  word,  the  favage  is  fubjedt  to  none  but  natural 
evils. 

But  what  greater  happinefs  than  this  does  the  ci¬ 
vilized  man  enjoy  ?  His  food  is  more  wholefome  and 
delicate  than  that  of  the  favage.  He  has  fofter 
clothes,  and  a  habitation  belter  fecured  againft  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather.  But  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  who  are  to  be  the  balls  and  objedl  of  civil  fociety, 
thofe  numbers  of  men  who  in  all  flates  bear  the 
burden  of  hard  labour,  cannot  be  faid  to  live  happy, 
either  in  thofe  empires  where  the  confequences  of  war 
and  the  imperfedtiori  oi  the  police  has  reduced  them 
to  a  II ate  of  flavery,  or  in  thofe  governments  wheve 
the  progrefs  of  luxury  and  policy  has  reduced  them 
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to  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  The  mixed  goverments  fome- 
times  afford  fome  fparks  of  happinefs,  founded  on  a. 
fhadow  of  liberty  ;  but  this  happinefs  is  purchafed  by 
torrents  of  blood,  which  repel  tyranny  for  a  time  only 
to  let  it  fall  the  heavier  upon  the  devoted  nation,  foon- 
er  or  later  doomed  to  opprefiion.  Let  us  but  ob- 
ferve  how  Caligula  and  Nero  have  revenged  the  ex- 
pullion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  death  of  Caefar. 

Tyranny,  we  are  told,  is  the  work  of  the  people, 
and  not  of  kings.  But  if  fo,  why  do  they  fuller  it  ? 
Why  do  they  not  repel  the  encroachments  of  def- 
potifm  ;  and  while  it  employs  violence  and  artifice  to 
enflave  all  the  faculties  of  men,  why  do  they  ne  t  op- 
pofe  it  with  all  their  powers  ?  But  is  it  lawful  to 
murmur  and  complain  under  the  rod  of  the  oppreffor  ? 
Will  it  not  exafperate  and  provoke  him  to  purfue  the 
vidlim  to  death  ?  The  cries  of  fervitude  he  calls  re¬ 
bellion  ;  and  they  are  to  be  Rifled  in  a  dungeon,  and 
fometimes  on  a  fcaffold.  The  man  who  fhould  affert 
the  rights  of  man,  would  perifn  in  ncgleft  and  infa¬ 
my.  Tyranny,  therefore,  mufl  be  endured,  under 
the  name  of  authority. 

If  fo,  to  what  outrages  is  not  the  civilized  man  ex- 
pofed  !  If  he  is  poffeffed  of  any  property,  he  knows  not 
how  far  he  may  call  it  his  own,  when  he  mufl  divide 
the  produce  between  the  courtier  who  may  attack  his 
eflate,  the  lawyer  who  mull  be  paid  for  teaching  him 
how  to  preferve  it,  the  foldier  who  may  lay  it  wafle, 
and  the  colleflor  who  comes  to  levy  unlimited  taxes. 
If  he  has  no  property,  how  can  he  be  allured  of  a 
permanent  fubfillence  ?  What  fpecies  of  induftry  is 
there  fecured  againil  the  viciflitudes  of  fortune, 
and  the  encroachments  of  government  ? 

In  the  forefls  of  America,  if  there  is  a  fcarcity  in 
the  north,  the  favages  bend  their  courfe  to  the  fouth. 
The  wind  or  the  fun  will  drive  a  wandering  clan  to 
more  temperate  climates.  Between  the  gates  and 
bars  that  fhut  up  our  civilized  Rates,  if  famine,  war, 
or  peftilence,  fhould  confume  an  empire,  it  is  a  prifon 
where  all  mufl  expedl  to  perilh  in  mifery,  or  in  the 
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horrors  of  (laughter.  The  man  whois  unfortunately 
born  there  mull  endure  all  extortions,  all  the  feveri- 
ties  that  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  and  the  in¬ 
justice  of  government  may  bring  upon  him. 

In  our  provinces,  the  vaffal,  or  free  mercenary, 
digs  and  ploughs  the  whole  year  round,  on  lands 
that  are  not  his  own,  and  whofe  produce  does  not 
belong  to  him  ;  and  he  is  even  happy,  if  his  affiduous 
labour  procures  him  a  (hare  of  the  crops  he  has  fown 
and  reaped.  Obferved  and  harrafled  by  a  hard  and 
reltlefs  landlord,  who  grudges  him  the  very  ftraw  on 
w.uch  he  reds  his  weary  limbs,  the  wretch  is  daily 
expofed  to  difeafes,  which,  joined  to  his  poverty, 
make  him  wi(h  for  death,  rather  than  for  an  expeu- 
hve  cure,  followed  by  infirmities  and  toil.  Whether 
tenant  or  fubjeft,  he  is  doubly  a  Have :  if  he  has  a 
few  acres,  bis  lord  comes  and  gathers  where  he  has 
not  Town  ;  if  he  is  worth  but  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a 
pair  of  horfes,  he  mufl  go  with  them  upon  fervices ; 
ifhe  has  nothing  but  his  perfon,  the  prince  takes  him 
for  a  foldier. .  Every  where  he  meets  with  matters, 
and  always  with  opprellion. 

In  our  cities,  the  workman  and  the  artift  who  have 
ettabhfhments  are  at  the  mercy  of  greedy  and  idle 
matters,  who  by  the  privilege  of  monopoly  have  pur- 
chafed  of  government  a  power  of  making  induftry 
work  for  nothing,  and  of  felling  its  labours  at  a  very 
high  price.  The  lower  clafs  have  no  more  than  the 
fight  cf  that  luxury  of  which  they  are  doubly  the 
victims,  by  the  watchings  and  fatigues  it  occattons 
them,  and  by  the  iafolence  of  the  pomp  that  mortifies 
and  tramples  upon  them. 

Even  fuppohng  that  the  dangerous  labours  of  our 
quarries,  mines,  and  forges,  with  all  the  arts  that  are 
performed  by  fire,  and  that  perils  of  navigation  and 
commerce  were  lefs  pernicious  than  the  roving  life  of 
the  favages,  who  live  upon  hunting  and  hiking  ;  fup- 
pofe  that  men,  who  are  ever  lamenting  the  borrows 
and  affronts  that  arife  merely  from  opinion,  are  lefs 
unhappy  than  the  favages,  who  never  (bed  a  tear  in 
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the  midft  of  the  mod  excruciating  tortures ;  there 
would  dill  remain  a  wide  difference  between  the  fate 
of  the  civilized  man  and  the  wild  Indian,  a  difference 
entirely  to  the  difadvantage  of  focial  life.  This  is 
the  injuftice  that  reigns  in  the  partial  diffribution  of 
fortunes  and  ftations  ;  an  inequality  which  is  at  once 
the  effect  and  the  caufe  of  oppreffion. 

In  vain  does  cuftom,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
hard  labour,  rtupify  the  lower  clafs  of  mankind,  fo  as 
to  render  them  mfenfibJe  of  their  degradation  j  nei¬ 
ther  religion  nor  morality  can  hinder  them  from  fee¬ 
ing  and  feeling  the  injuftice  of  political  order  in  the 
diftribution  of  good  and  evil.  How  often  have  we 
heard  the  poor  man  expoftulating  with  Heaven,  and 
afking  what  he  had  done,  that  he  lhould  deferve 
to  be  born  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  ftation.  Even 
if  great  conflicts  were  infeparable  from  more  exalted 
ftations,  which  might  be  fufficient  to  balance  all  the 
advantages  and  all  the  fuperiority  that  the  focial  ftate 
claims  over  the  ftate  of  nature,  itill  the  obfeure  man, 
who  is  unacquainted  with  thofe  confli&s,  fees  nothing 
in  a  high  rank  but  that  affluence  which  is  the  caufe  of 
his  own  poverty.  He  envies  the  rich  man  thofe  plea- 
fores  to  which  he  is  foaccuftomed,  that  he  has  loft  all 
relifh  for  them.  What  domeftic  can  have  a  real  af¬ 
fection  for  his  mafter,  or  what  is  the  attachment  of  a 
iervant  ?  Was  ever  any  prince  truly  beloved  by  his 
courtiers, _  even  when  he  was  hated  by  his  fubje&s  ? 
If  we  prefer  our  condition  to  that  of  the  favages,  it  is 
becaufe  civil  life  has  made  us  incapable  of  bearing 
lome  natuial  haidfhips  which  the  favage  is  more  ex- 
pofed  to  than  we  are,  and  becaufe  we  are  attached  to 
lome  indulgences  that  cuftom  has  made  neceffary  to 
ns.  Even  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  civilized  man  may 
accuftom  himfelf  to  live  among  favages,  and  return 
to  the  ftate  of  nature.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  in 
that  Scotchman  who  was  caft  away  on  the  ifland  of 
Fernandez,  where  he  lived  alone,  and  was  happy  as 
loon  as  he  was  fo  taken  up  with  fupplying  his  wants, 
ss  to  forget  h is  own  country,  his  language,  hjs  name, 
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and  even  the  utterance  of  words.  After  four  years, 
he  felt  himfelf  eafed  of  the  burden  of  locial  life,  when 
he  had  loft  all  reflexion  or  thought  of  the  paft,  and 
all  anxiety  for  the  future. 

Laftly,  the  confcioufnefs  of  independence  being 
one  of  the  firft  inftindts  in  man,  he  who  enjoys  this 
primitive  right,  with  a  moral  certainty  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  fubfiftence,  is  incomparably  happier  than  the  rich 
man,  reftrained  bylaws,  mailers,  prejudices,  and  fa- 
fliions,  which  inceflantly  remind  him  of  the  lofs  of  his 
liberty.  To  compare  the  ftate  of  the  favages  to  that 
of  children,  is  to  decide  at  once  the  queftion  that  has 
been  fo  warmly  debated  by  philofophers,  concerning 
the  advantages  of  the  ftate  of  nature,  and  that  of  fo- 
cial  life.  Children,  notwithftanding  the  reftraints  of 
education,  are  in  the  happieft  age  of  human  Life. 
Their  habitual  cheerfulnefs,  when  they  are  not  under 
the  fchool matter’s  rod,  is  the  fureft  indication  of  the 
happinefs  they  feel.  After  all,  a  Angle  word  may  de¬ 
termine  this  great  queftion.  Let  us  alk  the  civilized 
man,  whether  he  is  happy  ;  and  the  favage,  whether 
he  is  unhappy.  If  they  both  anfwer  in  the  negative, 
the  difpute  is  at  an  end. 

Civilized  nations,  this  parallel  mutt  certainly  be 
mortifying  to  you  i  but  you  cannot  too  ftrongly  feel 
the  weight  of  the  calamities  under  which  you  groan. 
The  more  painful  this  fenfation  is,  the  more  will  it 
awaken  your  attention  to  the  true  caufes  of  your  fuf- 
ferings.  Yon  may  at  laft  be  convinced  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  ^from  the  confufton  of  your  opinions,  from  the 
defe&s  of  your  political  conftitutions,  and  from  ca¬ 
pricious  laws,  which  are  in  continual  oppofition  to 
the  laws  of  nature. 

After  this  inquiry  into  the  moral  ftate  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  let  us  return  to  the  natural  ftate  of  their 
country.  Let  11s  ice  what  it  was  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Englifh,  and  what  it  is  become  under  their  do¬ 
minion. 
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5.  In  <what  J} ate  the  Englifh  found  North  America , 
tfW  nnhat  they  have  done  there . 

The  firft  Europeans  who  went  over  to  fettle  En¬ 
glifh  colonies,  found  immenfe  forefts.  The  vail  trees, 
that  grew  up  to  the  clouds,  were  fo  encumbered  with 
creeping  plants,  that  they  could  not  be  got  at-  The 
wild  beads  made  thefe  woods  it  ill  more  inaccefuble. 
They  met  only  with  a  few  favages,  clothed  with  the 
Ikins  of  thofe  monders.  The  human  race,  thinly 
fcattered,  fled  from  each  other,  or  purfued  only  with 
intent  to  deilroy.  The  earth  feemed  ufelefs  to  man  ; 
and  its  powers  were  not  exerted  fo  much  for  his  fu p- 
port,  as  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  more  obedient 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  earth  produced  every 
thing  at  pleafure  without  affiftance,  and  without  di¬ 
rection  ;  it  yielded  all  its  bounties  with  uncontrolled 
profufion  for  the  benefit  of  all,  not  for  the  pleafure 
or  conveniences  of  one  fpecies  of  beings.  The  ri¬ 
vers  now  glided  freely  ihro?  the  foreds  ;  now  fpread 
themlelves  quietly  in  a  wide  morafs  ;  from  hence 
iffuing  in  various  dreams,  they  formed  a  multitude 
of  i (lands,  encompafled  with  their  channels.  The 
fpring  was  redored  from  the  fpoils  of  autumn.  The 
leaves  dried  and  rotted  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  fup- 
plied  them  with  frefh  fap  to  enable  them  to  flioot  out: 
new  bloiToms.  The  hollow  trunks  of  trees  afforded 
a  retreat  to  prodigious  flights  of  birds.  The  fea, 
dafhing  againd  the  coads,  and  indenting  the  gulphs, 
threw  up  fhoals  of  amphibious  menders,  enormous 
whales,  crabs,  and  turtles,  that  {ported  uncontrolled 
on  the  defert  diores.  Their  nature  exerted  her  pia¬ 
ffe  power,  mceflantly  producing  the  gigantic  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ocean,  and  aderting  the  freedom  of  the 
earth  and  the  fea. 

i>ut  man  appeared,  and  immediately  changed  the 
face  of  North  America.  He  introduced  fymmetry, 
by  the  affidance  of  all  the  indruments  of  art.  The 
impenetrable  woods  were  indantly  cleared,  and  made 
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room  for  commodious  habitations.  The  wild  beafts 
were  driven  away,  and  flocks  of  domeftic  animals  fup- 
plied  their  place  ;  whilft  thorns  and  briars  made  way 
for  rich  harvefls.  The  waters  forfook  part  of  their 
domain,  and  were  drained  off  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  land,  or  into  the  fea,  by  deep  canals.  The 
coafts  were  covered  with  towns,  and  the  bays  with 
fhips  ;  and  thus  the  new  world,  like  the  old,  became 
fubjedt  t®  man.  What  powerful  engines  have  railed 
that  wonderful  ftrudture  of  European  induflry  and 
policy  ?  Let  us  proceed  to  the  particulars. 
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BOOK  I. 


ENGLISH  COLONIES  SETTLED 
AT  HUDSON’S  BAY,  NEWFOUNDLAND^ 
NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  ENGLAND, 
NEW  YORK,  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  H  u  d  s  o  n’s  Bay. 

I.  Climate .  Cujloms  of  the  inhabitants .  Trade . 

IN  the  remoteft  part  /lands  a  folitary  objeCt,  diftinft 
from  the  whole,  which  is  called  Hudfon’s  bay. 
I  his  bay,  of  about  ten  degrees  in  length,  is  formed 
by  the  ocean  in  the  diftant  and  northern  parts  of  A- 
merica.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  fix 
leagues  ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  attempted  from  thebe- 
ginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  and  is  even 
then  extremely  dangerous.  This  danger  arifes  from, 
mountains  of  ice,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  from 
15  to  18  hundred  feet  thick,  and  which  having  been 
produced  by  winters  of  five  or  fix  years  duration  in 
little  gulphs  conftantly  filed  with  fnow,  are  forced 
out  of  them  oy  north-weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other 
extraordinary  catife.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them 
is  to  keep  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the  northern  coaftj, 
which  mult  neceftarily  be  lefs  obftru&ed  and  mod  free 
by  the  natural  directions  ot  both  winds  and  currents. 

The  north- weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  con- 
flantly  in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummcr,  frequent¬ 
ly  laTes  vioier.t  ftorms  within  the  bay  ltfelf,  which, 
is  rendered  Ttiil  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of 
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ihoals  that  are  found  there.  Happily,  however,  fmall 
groups  of  iilands  are  met  with  at  different  diftances, 
which  are  of  a  fufficient  height  to  afford  a  fhelter  from 
the  ftorm.  Befides  thefe  fmall  Archipelagos,  there 
are  in  many  places  large  piles  of  bare  rock  ;  but, 
except  the  Alga  Marina,  the  bay  produces  as  few 
vegetables  as  the  other  northern  feas.  Throughout 
all  the  countries  furrounding  this  bay,  the  fun  ne¬ 
ver  rifes  or  fets  without  forming  a  great  cone  of 
light  ;  this  phenomenon  is  fucceeded  by  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  which  tinges  the  hemifphere  with  coloured 
rays  of  fuch  a  brilliancy,  that  the  fplendour  of  them 
is  not  effaced  even  by  that  of  the  full  moon.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  there  is  feldom  a  bright  fky.  In 
ipring  and  autumn,  the  air  is  always  filled  with  thick 
fogs  ;  and  in  winter,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
i  na  a  li icicles. 

Though  the  heats  in  the  fummer  are  pretty  con- 
fiderable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  ieldom 
any  thunder  or  lightning,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
great  number  of  fulphureous  exhalations,  which  how¬ 
ever,  are  fometimes  fet  on  fire  by  the  Aurora  Bo¬ 
realis  j  and  this  light  flame  conlumes  the  barks  of 
the  trees,  but  leaves  their  trunks  untouched. 

One  of  the  effeds  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow 
that  prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning  thofe 
animals  white  in  winter,  which  are  naturally  brown 
or  grey.  Nature  has  befxowed  upon  them  all,  foft, 
long,  and  thick  furs,  the  hair  of  which  falls  off  as 
the  weather  grows  milder.  In  mo  ft  of  thefe  quadru¬ 
peds,  the  feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and  generally  fpeak- 
ing  all  thofe  parts  in  which  the  circulation  is  flower 
becauie  they  are  mo  ft.  remote  irom  the  heart,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fliort.  Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fome- 
what  longer,  they  are  proportionally  well  covered. 
Under  this  heavy  Bey,  ail  liquors  become  folid  by 
freezing,  and  break  whatever  veffels  contain  them. 
Even  fpirits  of  wine  lofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  fee  fragments  of  large  rocks  loolened  and 
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froft.  All  thefe  phenomena,  common  enough  during 
the  whole  winter,  are  much  more  terrible  at  the  new 
and  full  moon,  which  in  thefe  regions  has  an  influence 
upon  the  weather,  the  caufes  of  which  are  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble, 
and  a  fubftance  refembling  fea-coal,  have  been  difeo- 
vered.  In  other  refpe£ls,  the  foil  is  extremely  bar¬ 
ren.  Except  the  coafts,  which  are  for  the  moll  part 
marfhy,  where  there  grows  a  little  grafs  and  fome 
foft  wood,  the  reft  of  the  country  offers  nothing  but 
very  high  mofs  and  a  few  weak  fhrubs  thinly  fcattered. 

This  fterility  of  nature  extends  itfelf  to  every  thingo 
The  human  race  are  few  in  number,  and  fcarce  any* 
of  its  individuals  above  four  feet  high.  Their  heads 
bear  the  fame  enormous  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
their  bodies,  as  thofe  of  children  do.  The  fmallaefs 
of  their  feet  makes  them  aukward  and  tottering  in 
their  gait.  Small  hands  and  a  round  mouth,  which 
in  Europe  are  reckoned  a  beauty,  feem  almoft  a  de¬ 
formity  in  thefe  people,  becaufe  we  fee  nothing  here 
but  the  effe&s  of  a  weak  organization,  and  of  a  cold 
that  contracts  and  reftrains  the  fprings  of  growth, 
and  is  fatal  to  the  progrefs  of  animal  as  well  as  of 
vegetable  life.  Refides  this,  all  their  men,  though 
they  have  neither  hair  nor  beard,  have  the  appearance 
of  being  old.  This  is  partly  occafioned  from  the  for¬ 
mation  of  their  lower  lip,  which  is  thick,  fiefhy,  and 
proje&ing  beyond  the  upper.  Such  are  the  Efqui- 
maux,  which  inhabit  not  only  the  coaft  of  Labrador, 
from  whence  they  haye  taken  their  name,  but  like- 
wife  all  that  tra£l  of  country  which  extends  itfelf 
from  the  point  of  Belle-  Ille  to  the  moll  northern  * 
parts  of  America. 

The  inhabitants  of  Hudfon’s  bay  have,  like  the 
Greenlanders,  a  flat  face,  with  fhort  but  flattened 
nofes,  the  pupil  of  their  eyes  yellow  and  the  iris 
black.  Their  women  have  marks  of  deformity  pe¬ 
culiar  to  their  fex  :  amongft  others,  very  long  and 
flabby  breads.  This  defedl,  which  is  not  natural, 
ar.ifes  from  their  cuftom  of  giving  fuck  to  their  chil- 
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dren  till  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old.  The  children 
pull  their  mothers  breaits  with  their  hands,  and  al- 
moft  fufpend  themfelves  by  them. 

It  is  not  true  that  there  are  races  of  the  Efqui- 
maux  entirely  black,  as  has  been  fince  fuppofed,  and 
afterwards  accounted  for  ;  nor  that  they  live  under 
ground.  How  fliould  they  dig  into  a  foil,  which  the 
cold  renders  harder  than  done  ?  How  is  it  poffible  they 
fhould  live  in  caverns  where  they  would  be  infallibly 
drowned  by  the  firft  melting  of  the  fnows  ?  What, 
however,  is  certain,  and  almoft  equally  furprifing,  is, 
that  they  fpend  the  winter  under  huts  run  up  in  hafte, 
and  made  of  flints  joined  together  with  cements  of 
ice,  where  they  live  withour  any  other  fire  but  that 
of  a  lamp  hung  up  in  the  middle  of  the  (lied,  for 
the  purpofe  of  dreffing  their  game  and  the  filh  they 
feed  upon.  The  heat  of  their  blood,  and  of  their 
breath,  added  to  the  vapour  arifing  from  this  fmall 
flame,  is  fufficient  to  make  their  huts  as  hot  as  ftoves. 

The  Efquimaux  dwell  conftantly  near  the  fea, 
which  fupplies  them  with  all  their  provifions.  Both 
their  conftitution  and  complexion  partake  of  the 
quality  of  their  food.  The  flefh  of  the  feal  is 
their  food,  and  the  oil  of  the  whale  is  their  drink  ; 
which  produces  in  them  all  an  olive  complexion,  a 
itrong  fmell  of  filh,  an  oily  and  tenacious  fweet,  and 
fometimes  a  fort  of  fcaly  leprofy.  This  laft  is,  pro- 
bably,  the  reafon  why  the  mothers  have  the  fame 
cuftom  as  the  bears  of  licking  their  young  ones. 

This  nation,  weak  and  degraded  by  nature,  is  not- 
withflanding  mod  intrepid  upon  a  fea  that  is  conftant¬ 
ly  dangerous-.  In  boats  made  and  fewed  together  ia 
the  fame  manner  as  goat-fkin  bottles,  but  at  the  fame 
time  fo  well  ctofed  that  it  is  impoffiblc  for  water  to 
penetrate  them,  they  follow  the  fhoals  of  herrings 
thro’  the  whole  of  their  polar  emigrations,  and  at¬ 
tack  the  whales  and  feals  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
One  ftroke  of  the  whale’s  tail  is  fufficient  to  drown 
a  hundred  of  them,  and  the  feal  is  armed  with  teeth 

to  devour  thofe  he  cannot  drown  ;  but  the  hunger  of 
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the  Efquimaux  is  fuperior  to  the  rage  of  thefe  mon- 
fters.  They  have  an  inordinate  thirft  for  the  whale’s 
oil  ;  which  is  ncceflary  to  preferve  the  heat  in  their 
flomachs,  and  defend  them  from  the  feverity  of  the 
cold.  Indeed  whales,  men,  birds,  and  all  the  qua¬ 
drupeds  and  fifh  of  the  north,  are  fupplied  by  nature 
with  a  degree  of  fat  which  prevents  the  mufcles  from 
freezing,  and  the  blood  from  coagulating.  Every 
thing  in  thefe  artiCt  regions  is  either  oily  or  gummy, 
and  even  the  trees  are  refinous. 

The  Efquimaux  are  notwithftanding  fubjedf  to  two 
fatal  diforders  ;  the  fcurvy,  and  the  lofs  of  fight. 
The  continuation  of  the  fnows  on  the  ground,  joined 
to  the  reverberation  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  on  the  ice, 
dazzled  their  eyes  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  are 
almoft  conftantly  obliged  to  wear  (hades  made  of 
very  thin  wood,  through  which  fmall  apertures  for 
the  light  have  been  bored  with  fi/h-bones.  Doomed 
to  a  fix-months  night,  they  never  fee  the  fun  but  ob¬ 
liquely  ;  and  then  it  feems  rather  to  blind  them,  than 
to  give  them  light.  Sight,  the  molt  delightful  blef- 
fing  of  nature,  is  a  fatal  gift  to  them,  and  they  are 
generally  deprived  of  it  when  young. 

A  ftill  more  cruel  evil,  which  is  the  fcurvy,  con- 
fumes  them  by  flow  degrees.  It  infinuates  itfelf  into 
their  blood,  changes,  thickens,  and  impoverifhes  the 
whole  mafs.  The  fogs  of  the  fea,  which  they  mfpire; 
the  denfe  and  inelaftic  air  they  breathe  in  their  huts, 
which  are  /hut  up  from  all  communication  with  the 
external  air;  the  continued  and  tedious  ina&ivity  of 
their  winters  ;  a  mode  of  life  alternately  roving  and 
fedentary  ;  every  thing,  in  fhort,  ferves  to  increafe 
this  dreadful  illnefs  ;  which  in  a  little  time  becomes 
contagious,  and,  fpreading  itfelf  throughout  their  ha¬ 
bitations,  isbut  too  probably  tranfmittedby  the  means 
of  generation. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  inconveniences,  the  Efqui¬ 
maux  is  fo  paffionately  fond  of  his  country,  that  no 
inhabitant  of  the  moft  favoured  fpot  under  heaven 
quits  it  with  more  reluctance  than  he  does  his  fro¬ 
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zen  deferts.  One  of  the  reafons  of  it  may  be,  that 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  breathe  in  a  fofter  and  cooler 
climate.  The  fky  of  Amfterdam,  Copenhagen,  and 
London,  though  conftantly  obfcured  by  thick  and 
fetid  vapours,  is  too  clear  for  an  Efquimaux.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  there  may  be  fomething  in  the  change  of 
life  and  manners  ftill  more  contrary  to  the  health 
of  favages  than  the  climate.  It  is  not  impoffible  but 
that  the  indulgences  of  an  European  may  be  a  poifon 
to  the  Efquimaux. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  difco- 
vered  in  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid 
mariner,  in  fearching  after  a  north-weft  paflage  to 
the  fouth-feas,  difcovercd  three  ftreights,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  find  out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by 
America.  He  failed  boldly  into  the  midft  of  the 
new  gulph  :  and  was  preparing  to  explore  all  its 
parts,  when  his  treacherous  {hip’s  company  put  him 
into  the  long-boat,  with  feven  others,  and  left  him 
without  either  arms  or  provifions  expofed  to  all  the 
dangers  both  of  fea  and  land.  The  barbarians,  who 
refufed  him  the  neceffaries  of  life,  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  the  difcovery  ;  and 
the  bay  which  he  firft  found  out  will  ever  be  called 
by  his  name. 

The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  foon 
after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englifh  forget  this 
diftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  attract  them. 
More  quiet  times  had  not  yet  brought  it  to  their  re¬ 
membrance,  when  Grofeillcrs  and  RadifTon,  two  French 
Canadians,  who  had  met  with  fome  difcontcnt 
at  home,  informed  the  Englifh,  who  were  engaged 
in  repairing  by  trade  the  mifchiefs  of  difcord,  of  the 
profits  arifing  from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the 
country  that  furnifhed  them.  Thofc  who  propofed 
the  bufinefs  {hewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they  were 
intruded  with  the  execution  ;  and  the  firft  eftablifh- 
ment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  furpaf- 
fed  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French;  who  were  afraid, 
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and  with  reafon,  that  mod  of  the  fine  furs  which  they 
got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada,  would  be 
carried  to  ETudfon’s  bay.  rl  heir  alarms  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  unanimous  tedimony  ot  their  Coureurs 
de  Bois,  who  fmce  t6 56  had  been  four  times  as  far 
as  the  borders  of  the  llrait.  It  would  have  been  a 
defirable  thing  to  have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  at¬ 
tack  the  new  colony  ;  but  the  didance  being  thought 
too  confiderable,  notwithdanding  the  convenience  of 
the  rivers,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  ex¬ 
pedition  fhould  be  made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was 
truded  to  Orofeillers  and  Radiffon,  who  had  been 
eafily  brought  back  to  a  regard  for  their  country. 

Thefe  two  bold  and  reftlefs  men  failed  from  Que¬ 
bec  in  1682,  upon  two  veflels  badly  fitted  out  ;  but 
on  their  arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  drong  enough 
to  attack  the  enemy,  they  were  contented  with  erect¬ 
ing  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  they  thought 
to  have  taken.  From  this  time  there  began  a  rival- 
fhip  between  the  two  companies,  one  fettled  at  Ca¬ 
nada,  the  other  in  England,  for  the  exclufive  trade 
of  the  bay,  which  was  condantly  fed  by  the  difputes 
it  gave  birth  to,  till  at  lad,  after  each  of  their  fet- 
tlements  had  been  frequently  taken  by  the  other,  all 
hodilities  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  gave  up  the  whole  to  Great  Britain. 

Hudfon’s  Bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a  mart 
for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  having  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  corn  fown  there  at  different  times,  has 
frudrated  every  hope  of  agriculture,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  population.  Throughout  the  whole  ot  this 
extenfive  coad,  there  are  not  more  than  ninety  or  a 
hundred  foldiers,  or  faCfors,  comprifed  in  four  had 
forts,  of  which  York  fort  is  the  principal.  Their 
bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  furs  which  the  neighbouring 
favages  bring  in  exchange  for  merchandife,  of  which 
they  have  been  taught  the  value  and  ufe. 

Though  thefe  fkins  are  of  much  more  value  than 
thofe  which  come  out  of  countries  not  fo  far  north, 
yet  they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give  ten  beaver 
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fkins  for  a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  powder,  one  for 
four  pounds  of  lead,  one  for  a  hatchet,  one  for  fix 
knives,  two  for  a  pound  of  glafs  beads,  fix  for  a 
cloth  coat,  five  for  a  petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound 
of  fnuff..  Combs,  looking-glaffes,  kettles,  and  bran- 
d\  ,  fell  in  proportion*  As  the  beaver  is  the  common 
meafure  of  exchange,  by  another  regulation  as  frau¬ 
dulent  as  the  fir  ft,  two  otter’s  fkins  and  three  martins 
~re  required  mflead  of  one  beaver.  Belides  this  ty¬ 
ranny,  which  is  authorifed,  there  is  another  which, 
is  at  leaft  tolerated,  by  which  the  favages  are  con- 
ftantly  defrauded  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  mea¬ 
fure  of  what  is  given  them  ;  and  the  fraud  amounts 
to  about  one  third  of  the  value. 

From  this  regular  fyftem  of  impolition  it  is  eafy 
to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon’s  bay  is  a  mo* 
noply.  The  capital  of  the  company  that  is  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than  10,565  1. 

J  2  s.  6  d.  and  has  been  fuccefHvely  increafed  to 
104, 1 46 1.  T2s.  6d.  This  capital  brings  them  in  an 
annual  return  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  fkins  of  bea¬ 
vers  or  other  animals,  upon  which  they  make  fo  ex¬ 
orbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites  the  jealoufy  and  cla¬ 
mours  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds  of  thefe  beautiful 
furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  national  manufactures. 
1  he  reft  are  carried  into  Germany,  where  the  climate 
makes  them  a  valuable  commodity. 


2.  Whether  there  is  a  pajfage  at  Hud  fan's  Bay  leading 
to  the  Eafl  Indies . 

But  it  is  neither  the  acquifition  of  thefe  favage 
riches,  nor  the  fliil  greater  emoluments  that  might 
be  drawn  from  this  trade  if  it  were  made  free,  "which 
has  fixed  the  attention  of  England  as  well  as  that  of 
all  Europe  upon  this  frozen  continent-  Hudfon’s 
bay  always  has  been  and  is  ft  ill  looked  upon  as  the 
neareft  road  from  Europe  to  the  Eafl- Indies,  and  to 
the  richefl  parts  of  Afia. 

Cabot 
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Cabot  was  the  firft  who  entertained  an  idea  of  a 
north-weft  paffage  to  the  fouth  Teas  ;  but  his  difco- 
veries  ended  at  Newfoundland.  After  him  followed 
a  crowd  of  Englifh  navigators,  many  of  whom  had 
the  glory  of  giving  their  names  to  favage  coafts  which 
no  mortal  had  ever  vifited  before.  Thefe  bold  and 
memorable  expeditions  were  more  brilliant  than  really 
ufeful.  The  moil  fortunate  of  them  did  not  ever  fur- 
nifti  a  frefti  conje&ure  on  the  end  that  was  propofed. 
The  Dutch,  lefs  frequent  in  their  trials,  lefs  animat¬ 
ed  in  the  means  by  which  they  purfued  them,  were 
of  courfc  not  more  fuccefsful,  and  the  whole  began 
to  be  treated  as  a  chimaera,  when  the  difcovery  of 
Hudfon’s  Bay  rekindled  all  the  hopes  that  were  near¬ 
ly  extinguifhed. 

At  this  period  the  attempts  were  renewed  with 
frelh  ardour.  Thofe  that  had  been  made  before  in 
vain  by  the  mother  country,  now  taken  up  with  her 
own  inteftine  commotions,  were  purfued  by  New 
England,  whofe  fituation  was  favourable  to  the  enter- 
prize.  Still,  however,  for  fome  time  there  were  more 
voyages  undertaken  than  difcoveries  made.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  a  long  time  kept  in  fufpenfe  by  the  different 
accounts  of  the  adventures  divided  amongft  them- 
felvcs.  While  fome  maintained  the  poffibility,  others 
the  probability,  and  others  again  afferted  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  the  paffage  ;  the  accounts  they  gave,  inftead 
of  clearing  up  the  point,  involved  it  in  ftill  greater 
darknefs.  Indeed,  thefe  accounts  are  fo  full  of  ob- 
fcunty  and  confufion,  fo  many  things  are  concealed 
in  them,  and  they  difplay  fuch  vifible  marks  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  want  of  veracity,  that  with  the  utmoft 
defire  of  deciding,  it  is  impoflible  to  build  any  thing 
like  a  folid  judgment  upon  teftimonies  fo  fufpicious. 
At  length,  the  famous  expedition  of  1746  threw 
fome  kind  of  tight  upon  a  point  which  had  remained 
mveloped  in  darknefs  for  two  centuries  paft.  But 
upon  what  grounds  have  the  later  navigators  taken 
up  better  hopes?  What  arc  the  experiments  on 
^vhich  they  found  their  conje&urcs  ?  Let  us  proceed 

to 
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to  give  an  account  of  their  arguments.  There  are 
three  fads  in  natural  hidory,  which  henceforward 
muff  be  taken  for  granted.  The  fird  is,  that  the 
tides  come  from  the  ocean,  and  that  they  extend 
more  or  lefs  into  the  other  feas,  in  proportion  as  their 
channels  communicate  with  the  great  refervoirs  by 
larger  or  fmaller  openings  ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
this  periodical  motion  is  fcarce  perceptible  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  other  gulphs  of 
the  fame  nature.  A  fecond  matter  of  fad  is,  that 
the  tides  are  much  later  and  much  weaker  in  places 
more  remote  from  the  ocean,  than  in  thole  which  are 
nearer  to  it.  The  third  fad  is,  that  violent  winds, 
which  blow  in  a  diredion  with  the  tides,  make  them 
rife  above  their  ordinary  boundaries  ;  and  that  thofe 
which  blow  in  a  contrary  diredion  retard  the  motion 
of  the  tides,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diminilh  their 
fwell. 

From  thefe  principles,  it  is  mod  certain,  that  if 
Hudfon’s  bay  were  no  more  than  a  gulph  inclofed 
between  two  continents,  and  had  no  communication 
but  with  the  Atlantic,  the  tides  in  it  would  be  very 
inconfiderable  ;  they  would  be  weaker  in  proportion 
as  they  were  further  removed  from  the  fource,  and 
they  would  be  much  lefs  drong  wherever  they  had  to 
relid  oppofite  winds.  But  it  is  proved  by  obfervati- 
ons  made  with  the  greated  (kill  and  precifion,  that 
the  tides  are  very  high  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
bay.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  higher  towards  the 
bottom  than  even  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  bay,  or 
at  lead  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.  It  is  proved, 
that  even  this  height  increafes  whenever  the  wind 
blows  from  a  corner  oppofite  to  the  llreigut.  It  is, 
therefore,  certain,  that  Hudfon’s  bay  has  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  ocean,  belldes  that  which  has  been  al¬ 
ready  found  out. 

Tb,ofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  thefe  very 
driking  fa6ls,  by  the  iuppofition  of  a  communication 
of  Hudfon’s  bay  with  Baffin’s  bay,  or  with  Davis’s 
itraits,  are  evidently  midaken.  They  would  not 
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fcruple  to  allow  it,  if  they  only  confidered,  that  the 
tides  are  much  lower  in  Davis’s  ilraits,  and  in  Baffin's 
bay,  than  in  Hudfon’s. 

But  if  the  tides  in  Hudfon’s  bay  can  come  neither 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nor  from  any  other  nor¬ 
thern  fea,  in  which  they  are  conftantly  much  weaker, 
it  follows  that  they  muff  come  from  fome  part  in  the 
fouth  fea.  And  this  is  dill  further  apparent  from 
another  leading  fad,  which  is,  that  the  higheft  tides 
ever  obferved  upon  thefe  coads  are  always  occafioned 
by  tfe  north*  wed  winds,  which  blow  diredly  againft 
the  npouth  of  the  ftraits. 

Hiving  thus  determined,  as  much  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubjed  will  permit,  the  exiftence  of  this  paffage  fo 
long  and  fo  vainly  wiffied  for,  the  next  point  is  to' find 
out  in  what  part  of  the  bay  it  is  to  be  expeded. 
Every  thing  inclines  us  to  think,  that  the  attempts, 
hitherto  made  without  either  choice  or  method, 
ought  to  be  direded  towards  Welcome  bay,  on  the 
wedein  coad.  Fird,  the  bottom  of  the  fea  is  found 
there  at  the  depth  of  about  eleven  fathom  ;  which  is 
an  evident  fign  that  the  water  comes  from  fome  ocean, 
as  fuch  a  tranfparency  is  incompatible  either  with  the 
waters  difeharged  from  rivers,  or  with  melted  fnow 
or  rain.  Secondly,  the  current  keeps  this  place  al¬ 
ways  free  .from  ice,  whild  all  the  red  of  the  bay  is 
covered  with  it ;  and  their  violence  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  but  by  fupponng  them  to  come  from 
fome  wedern  fea.  .  Eadly,  the  whales,  who  towards 
autumn  always  go  in  fearch  of  the  warmed  climates, 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  theie  parts  towards 
the  end  of  furnmer  ;  which  would  feem  to  indicate,, 
that  they  have  a  way  of  going  from  thence  to  the 
louth  leas,  not  to  the  northern  ocean. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  padage  is  very  ffiort.  AH 
the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  wedern 
coad  of  Hudfon’s  bay  are  fmall  and  flow,  which  i'eems 
to  prove  that  they  do  not  come  from  afar  ;  and  that 
confequently  the  lands  which  part  the  two  feas  are  of 
a  ima11  wtcnt*  This  argument  is  ftrengthened  by 
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the  height  and  regularity  of  the  tides.  .  Wherever 
there  is  no  other  difference  between  the  times  of  the 
ebb  and  flow,  but  that  which  is  occafloned  by  the  re¬ 
tarded  progreflion  of  the  moon  in  her  return  to  the 
meridian,  it  is  a  certain  flgn  that  the  ocean  from 
whence  thofe  tides  come  is  very  near.  If  the  paflage 
is  fliort,  and  not  very  far  to  the  north,  as  every  thing 
feems  to  promife,  we  may  alfo  prefume  that  it  is  not 
very  difficult.  The  rapidity  of  the  currents  obfer- 
vable  in  thefe  latitudes,  which  do  not  allow  any 
cakes  of  ice  to  continue  in  them,  cannot  but  give 
fome  weight  to  this  conje&ure. 

The  difcoveries  that  ft  ill  remain  to  be  made  are  of 
fo  much  importance,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  give 
them  up.  If  the  paflage  fo  long  fought  for  were 
once  found,  communications  would  be  opened  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  the  globe  which  hitherto  feem  to  have 
been  feparated  by  nature  from  eacn  othei.  Fhey 
would  foon  be  extended  to  the  continent  of  the  fouth 
leas,  and  to  all  the  numerous  lflands  fcattered  upon 
that  immenfe  ocean.  The  intercourfe  which  lias 
fubfifted  nearly  for  three  centuries  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  Europe  and  the  mo  ft  remote  parts 
of  India,  being  happily  freed  from  the  inconveniences 
of  a  long  navigation,  would  be  much  brifker,  moie 
conftant,  and  more  advantageous.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  Englifh  would  be  defir, ous  of  fecur- 
ing  an  excluftve  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  then  a  i- 
vity  and  expcnces.  This  wifh  would  certainly  be 
very  natural,  and  would  be  very  powerfully  fuppoitedo 
But  as  the  advantages  obtained  would  be  of  fuch  a 
nature,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  always  to  prefeivc 
the  foie  pofieffion  of  it,  we  may  venture  to  foretel, 
that  all  nations  muft  in  time  become  partakers  of  it 
with  them.  Whenever  this  happens,  both  the  lira  its 
of  Magellan  and  Cape  Horn  will  be  entirely  de- 
ferted,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  left  fre¬ 
quented.  Whatever  the  confequences  of  the  dilco- 
very  rhay  be,  it  is  equally  for  the  Intel  eft  an  ignit^ 

of  Great  Britain  to  purfue  her  attempts,  till  they  are 

either 
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either  crowned  with  fuccefs,  or  the  impoffibility  of 
fucceeding  is  fully  demonftrated.  The  refolution 
fhe  has  already  taken  in  1745  °f  promifing  a  confi- 
derable  reward  to  the  feamen  who  fliall  make  thi 
important  difcovery,  though  it  be  an  equal  proof  o 
the  wifdom  and  generofity  of  her  councils,  is  not 
alone  fufficient  to  attain  the  end  fnppofed.  The 
Englifh  miniftry  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  all  the 
efforts  made  either  by  government,  or  individuals, 
will  prove  abortive,  till  fuch  time  as  the  trade  to 
Hudfon’s  bay  fliall  be  entirely  free.  The  company 
in  whofe  hands  it  has  been  ever  fince  1670,  not 
content  with  negle&ing  the  chief  object  of  its  inftit u - 
tion,  by  taking  no  fteps  itfelf  for  the  difcovery  of  the 
North  weft  paffage,  has  thrown  every  impediment  in 
the  way  of  thofe  who  from  love  of  fame,  or  other 
motives,  have  been  prompted  to  this  great  undertak¬ 
ing.  Nothing  can  ever  alter  this  iniquitous  fpirit* 
for  it  is  the  very  fpirit  of  monopoly. 


C  H  A  P.  II. 

Of  Newfoundland. 


X .  Defcription . 

T  |  A p p  1  l y  tne  exclufive  privilege  which  prevails 
It  1  at  Hudfon's  bay,  and  fee  ms  to  exclude  all  na¬ 
tions  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and 
riches,  ^dees  not  extend  its  oppreffion  to  Newfound¬ 
land.  i  his  bland,  fituated  between  46  and  52  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  is  feparated  from  the  coaft 
of  Labrador  oniy  oy  a  channel  of  moderate  breadth, 
known  by  the  name  of  Bcllcifle  Straits.  It  is  of  a 
triangular  form,  and  a  little  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  circumference.  We  can  onlyfpeakby 
conjeftu: e  of  tne  inland  parts  of  it,  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  penetrating  far  into  it,  and  the  apparent  in* 

1)  2  utility 
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utility  of  fucceeding  in  the  attempt.  The  little  that 
is  known  of  this  ftrait  is,  that  it  is  fall  of  very  fteep 
rocks,  mountains  covered  with  bad  wood,  and  fome 
very  narrow  and  fandy  valleys.  Thefe  inaccefiible 
places  are  {locked  with  deer,  which  multiply  with 
the  greater  eafe,  from  the  fecurity  of  their  fituation. 
No  lavages  have  ever  been  feen  there  except  fome 
Esquimaux,  who  come  over  from  the  continent  in 
the  hunting  feafon.  The  coaft  abounds  with  creeks, 
roads,  and  harbours  ;  is  fometimes  covered  with 
mofs,  but  more  commonly  with  fmall  pebbles,  which 
fecm  as  if  they  had  been  placed  there  with  defign, 
for  the  purpofe  of  drying  the  filh  caught  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  In  all  the  open  places,  where  the  flat 
flones  refledl  the  fun’s  rays,  the  heat  is  excefiive.  The 
reft  of  the  country  is  intenfely  cold;  lefs  fo,  how¬ 
ever,  from  its  fituation,  than  from  the  heights,  the 
for  *  fts,  the  winds,  and  above  all  the  vaft  mountains 
of  ice  which  come  out  of  the  northern  feas,  and  are 
flopped  on  thefe  coafts.  The  iky  towards  the  north 
and  weftern  parts  is  conftantly  ferene  ;  it  is  much 
lefs  fo  towards  the  eaft  and  fouth,  both  of  them  being 
too  near  the  great  bank,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  per¬ 
petual  fog. 

This  ifland  was  originally  difcovered  in  1497,  by 
the  Venetian  Cabot,  at  that  time  in  the  fervice  of 
England,  who  made  no  fettlement  there.  It  was 
prefumed,  from  the  feveral  voyages  made  after  this, 
with  a  view  of  examining  what  advantages  might  be 
derived  from  it,  that  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
cod  fifhery,  which  is  very  common  in  that  Tea.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Englifh  ufed  to  fend  out  at  firft  fmall 
veffels  in  the  fpring,  which  returned  again  in  autumn 
with  their  freight  of  fifh  both  fait  and  frefh.  The 
confumption  of  this  article  became  almoft  univerfal, 
and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  it  particularly  a- 
mong  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  Englifh  availed 
themfelves  of  this  fuperftition,  to  enrich  themfelves 
at  the  expence  of  the  clergy,  who  had  formerly 

drawn  their  wealth  from  England;  and  thought  of 
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forming  fettlements  there.  The  firft,  that  were  cfta- 
bli  filed  at  great  intervals  from  one  another,  were  un- 
fuccefsful,  and  were  all  forfaken  foon  after  they  were 
founded.  The  firft  that  acquired  any  confidence 
was  in  1608  ,  the  fuccefs  of  which  raifed  fuch  a  fpi- 
nt  of  emulation,  that,  within  forty  years,  all  the 
ipace  between  Conception-bay  and  Cape  Ras  was 
peopled  by  a  colony  amounting  to  above  four  thou¬ 
sand  fouls.  Thofe  who  were  employed  in  the  fifhery, 
being  forced,  both  from  the  nature  of  their  occupa¬ 
tions  and  that  of  the  foil,  to  live  at  a  didance  from 
each  other,  cut  paths  of  communication  through  the 
woods.  Their  general  rendezvous  was  at  St.  John’s 
v,  here,  in  an  excellent  harbour,  protedled  by  two 
mountains  at  a  very  imad  didance  from  each  other, 
and  large  enough  to  contain  above  two  hundred  fhips, 
they  ufed  to  meet  with  privateers  from  the  mother 
country,  who  carried  off  the  produce  of  their  fifhery, 
misgave  them  other  neceffaries  in  exchange  for  it.  '  * 
Che  French  did  not  wait  for  this  profperity  of  the 
LngUCn  trade,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Newfound- 
an  •  d  hty  had  for  a  long  time  frequented  the 
iouthern  parts  of  the  i  land,  where  the  Malouins  in 
particular  came  every  year  to  a  place  they  had  called 
the  Petit  Nord.  Alter  this  fome  of  them  fixed  with- 
out  any  order  upon  the  coaft  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cha¬ 
peau  Rouge  ;  and  at  length  they  became  numerous 
enough  to  form  fomething  like  a  town  in  the  bay  of 

acentia,  where  they  had  every  convenience  that 
could  make  their  fifhery  fuccefsful. 

Before  the  bay  is  a  road  of  about  a  league  and  a 
half  in  breadth  ;  not,  however,  fufficiently  flickered 
from  the  N.  N.  W.  winds,  which  blow  there  with  ex  . 
treme  violence.  The  ftrait  which  forms  the  entrance 
o-  the  bay  is  fo  confined  by  rocks,  that  only  one  vef- 
e  can  enter  at  a  time,  and  even  that  muff  be  towed 
.  he  bay  ltfelf  is  about  eighteen  leagues  lonpv 

ril  the  fXt,reiI'‘t,y,  °f  !t  there  is  an  exceeding  fafe 
harbour  which  holds  ijo  fhips.  Notwithftanding 

the  aJva«tage  of  fuch  a  fituation  for  fecuring  to 
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France  the  whole  fifhery  of  the  foutheren  coaft  of 
Newfoundland,  the  miniltry  of  Verfailles  paid  very 
little  attention  to  it.  It  was  not  till  1687  that  a 
fmall  fort  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  (trait,  in 
which  a  garrifon  was  placed  of  about  fifty  men. 

Till  this  period,  the  inhabitants  whom  neceffity 
'had  fixed  upon  this  barren  and  favage  coaft  had  been 
happily  forgotten  ;  but  from  that  time  began  a  fy- 
Item  of  opprefiion  which  continued  increasing  every 
day  from  the  repacioufnefs  of  the  fucceffive  governors. 
This  tyranny,  by  which  the  colonifts  were  prevented 
from  acquiring  that  degree  of  competency  that  was 
neceffary  to  enable  them  to  purfue  their  labours  with 
fuccefs,  mud  alfo  hinder  them  from  increafing  their 
numbers.  The  French  fifhery,  therefore,  could 
never  profper  as  that  of  the  Englilh.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this,  Great  Britain  did  not  forget,  at  the  treaty 
of Utrecht,  the  inroads  that  had  fo  often  been  made 
upon  their  territories  by  their  enterprizing  neigh¬ 
bours,  who,  fupported  by  the  Canadians  accuftomed 
to  expeditions  and  to  the  fatigues  of  the  cnace, 
trained  up  in  the  art  of  bufh*fighting,  and  exe  cifed 
in  bidden  attacks,  had  feveral  times  carried  devalua¬ 
tion  into  her  fettlements.  Phis  was  fufiicient  to  in¬ 
duce  her  to  demand  the  entire  poflefiion  of  the  ifland, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  French 
to  fubmit  to  this  facrifice  ;  not,  however,  without 
referving  to  themfelves  the  right  of  fifhing  not  only 
<on  one  part  of  the  ifland,  but  alfo  on  the  Great  Bank, 
which  was  confidered  as  belonging  to  it. 


2.  Fifheries. 

The  fifh  which  makes  thefe  latitudes  fo  famous, 
h  the  cod.  They  are  never  above  three  feet  long, 
and  often  lefs  ;  but  there  are  no  fifh  in  the  whole 
ocean  whofe  mouth  is  fo  large  in  proportion  to  their 
iize,  or  which  are  fo  voracious.  Broken  pieces  of 

earthen  ware,  iron,  and  glafs,  are  often  found  in  their 

bellies. 
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bellies.  The  ftomach,  indeed,  does  not  digeft  thefe 
hard  fubftances,  as  it  hath  long  been  thought  ;  but 
it  hath  the  power  of  inverting  itfelf,  like  a  pocket, 
and  thus  difcharges  whatever  loads  it* 

The  cod  fifh  is  found  in  the  northern  feas  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  fifhery  is  carried  on  by  thirty  Englifh, 
lixty  French,  and  150  Dutch  veflels,  one  with  another 
from  80  to  1 00  tons  burden.  Their  competitors 
are  the  Irifh,  and  efpecially  the  Norwegians.  The 
latter  are  employed,  before  the  fifhing  feafon,  in  col¬ 
lecting  upon  the  coalt  the  eggs  of  the  cod,  which  is 
a  bait  neceffary  to  catch  pilchards.  They  fell,  com - 
munibus  annis ,  from  twenty  to  twenty- two  thoufand 
tons  of  this  fifh,  at  7  s.  iod.  half-penny  per  ton.  If 
it  could  be  difpofed  of,  a  great  deal  more  would  be 
caught ;  for  an  able  naturalift,  who  has  had  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  count  the  eggs  of  one  fingle  cod,  has  found 
9>  344>°°°  °f  them.  This  profufion  of  nature  mud 
ftill  be  increafed  at  Newfoundland,  where  the  cod  fifh 
is  found  in  infinitely  greater  plenty. 

The  fifh  of  Newfoundland  is  alfo  more  delicate, 
though  not  fo  white  ;  but  it  is  not  an  objed  of  trade 
when  frefh,  and  only  ferves  for  the  food  of  thofe  who 
are  employed  on  the  fifhery.  When  it  is  falted  and 
dried,  or  only  falted,  it  becomes  an  ufeful  article  to  a 
great  part  of  Europe  and  America.  That  which  is 
only  falted  is  called  green  cod,  and  is  caught  upon 
the  great  bank. 

*1  his  flip  of  land  is  one  of  thofe  mountains  formed 
under  water  by  the  earth  which  the  fea  is  continually 
wafhing  away  from  the  continent.  Both  its  extre¬ 
mities  terminate  fo  much  in  a  point,  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  affign  the  precife  extent  of  it  ;  but  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  reckoned  to  be  160  leagues  long  and  90  broad. 
Towards  the  middle  of  it,  ori  the  European  fide,  is 
a  kind  of  bay,  which  has  been  called  the  Ditch. 
Throughout  all  this  fpace,  the  depth  of  water  is  very 
different;  in  fome  places  there  are  only  five,  in  others 
above  fixty  fathom.  The  fun  fcarce  ever  fhews  itfelf 
there,  and  the  fky  is  generally  covered  with  a  thick 

cold 
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cold  fog.  The  waves  arc  always  agitated,  and  the 
winds  always  impetuous  around  it,  which  mud  be 
owing  to  the  Tea  being  irregularly  driven  forward  by 
currents,  which  bear  fometimes  on  one  fide,  foine- 
times  on  the  other,  and  ftrike  againft  the  borders, 
which  are  every  where  perpendicular,  and  repel  them 
with  equal  violence.  This  is  mod  likely  to  be  the 
true  cauie  ;  becaufe  on  the  bank  itfelf,  at  fome  di- 
flance  from  the  coaft,  it  is  as  quiet  as  in  a  bay,  ex¬ 
cept  when  there  happens  to  be  a  forced  wind  which 
comes  from  a  greater  diftance. 

From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
guft  there  is  no  cod  found  either  upon  the  great  bank 
or  any  of  the  fmall  ones  near  it  ;  but  all  the  reft  of 
the  year  the  fiftiery  is  carried  on.  The  (hips  employ¬ 
ed  in  it  are  commonly  from  co  to  150  tons,  and 
carry  not  lefs  than  twelve  or  more  than  twenty- five 
men  aboard.  Thefe  fifhermen  are  provided  with  lines, 
and  before  they  fet  to  work,  catch  a  fifn  called  the 
caplin,  which  is  a  bait  for  the  cod. 

Previous  to  their  entering  upon  the  fifhery,  they 
build  a  gallery  on  the  outfide  of  the  fhip,  which 
reaches  from  the  main  mail  to  the  ftern,  and  fome- 
times  the  whole  length  of  it.  This  gallery  is  fur- 
niftied  with  barrels,  of  which  the  top  is  beaten  out. 
The  fifhermen  place  themfelves  within  thefe,  and  are 
fheltered  from  the  weather  by  a  pitched  covering 
faftened  to  the  barrels.  As  foon  as  they  catch  a  cod, 
they  cut  out  its  tongue,  and  give  it  to  one  of  the 
boys  to  carry  to  a  perfon  appointed  for  the  purpofe, 
who  immediately  ftrikes  off  the  head,  plucks  out  the 
liver  and  entrails,  and  then  lets  it  fall  thro*  a  fmall 
hatchway  between  the  decks  ;  when  another  man 
takes  it,  and  draws  out  the  bone  as  far  as  the  navel, 
and  then  lets  it  fink  through  another  hatchway  into 
the  hold;  where  it  is  falted  and  ranged  in  piles.  The 
perfon  who  falts  it,  is  attentive  to  leave  fait  enough 
between  the  rows  of  fifh  which  form  the  piles,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  touching  each  other,  and  yet  not  to  leave 
too  much,  as  either  excefs  would  fpcil  the  ccd. 


In 
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In  the  right  of  nature,  the  fifhing  upon  the  great 
bank  ought  to  have  been  common  to  all  mankind  : 
notwithftanding  which,  the  two  powers  who  have  co¬ 
lonies  in  North-America  have  made  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  of  appropriating  it  to  themfelves  ;  and  Spain, 
who  alone  could  have  any  claim  to  it,  and  who  from 
the  number  of  her  monks  might  have  pleaded  the 
neceffity  of  afferting  it,  entirely  gave  up  the  matter 
at  the  lafl  peace  ;  fince  which  time  the  Englifh  and 
French  are  the  only  nations  who  frequent  thefe  lati¬ 
tudes. 

In  17 68,  France  fet  out  145  fhips  ;  the  expence 
of  which  is  valued  at  1  11,431  /.  5  s.  Thefe  veffels, 
which  carried  in  all  8830  tons,  were  manned  by  1  700 
men  ;  who  upon  an  average,  and  according  to  cal¬ 
culations  afcertained  by  being  often  repeated,  muff 
have  caught  each  700  fifh  ;  fo  that  the  whole  of  the 
fi/hery  muff  have  produced  1,190,000. 

Thefe  cod  are  divided  into  three  feparate  clafles  ; 
the  firff  confifts  of  thofe  which  are  twenty- four  inches 
in  length  or  upwards,  the  fecond  comprehends  thofe 
which  meafure  from  nineteen  to  twenty- four,  and  the 
third  takes  in  all  that  are  under  nineteen  inches.  If 
the  fi/hery  has  yielded,  as  it  commonly  does,  two 
fifths  of  good  fi/h,  two  fifths  of  moderate  fi/h,  and 
one  fifth  of  bad,  and  if  the  fifh  has  been  fold  at  the 
common  price,  which  is  6  /.  1 1  /.  3  d,  the  hundred 
weight,  the  produce  of  the  whole  fifhery  will  amount 
to  45>937  /•  1  o /.  The  hundred  weight  is  compofed 
of  136  cod  of  the  firff  quality,  and  of  272  of  the 
fecond  ;  which  two  forts  taken  together  fell  for 
7/.  17  /.  6  d.  the  hundred.  Only  136  cod  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  up  the  hundred  weight  of  the 
third  clafs  ;  but  this  hundred  weight  fells  only  for 
one  third  of  the  other,  and  is  worth  only  2/.  12/. 
6  d.  when  the  firff  is  worth  7/.  17/.  6  d.  Confe- 
quently  the  1,190,000  cod  really  caught,  and  re¬ 
duced  in  this  manner,  make  only  700,000  cod, 
which  at  6 /.  11  s.  3  d.  the  hundred  weight,  which 
is  the  mean  price  of  the  three  forts  of  fifh,  will  pro¬ 
duce  only  45,937 /.  10/.  Out  «ff  this  the  crew  muff 
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receive  for  their  {hare,  which  is  one  fifth,  9,187/. 
10/.  Cofifequently  there  remains  only  36,750/. 
profit  for  the  undertakers.  This  is  not  fufficient, 
as  will  be  eafily  made  evident.  Firft,  we  mu  ft  de¬ 
duct  the  expences  of  unloading  ;  which,  for  the  145 
(hips,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  380/.  12  /.  6d. 
The  infurance  of  111,431/.  5/.  at  five  per  cent, 
in  11ft  amount  to  5,571  /.  11/.  3d.  As  much  alfo 
mud  be  deduced  for  the  intereft  of  the  money. 
The  value  of  the  {hips  muft  be  eftimated  at  two  thirds 
of  the  capital  advanced,  and  will  therefore  be 
74,287  /.  10/.  If  we  allow  no  more  than  five  per 
cent,  for  the  annual  repair  of  the  {hips,  we  {hall  (till 
be  obliged  to  fubtradt  3,714/.  7 /.  6d .  from  the 
profits.  All  thefe  fums  added  together  make  a  lofs 
of  15,631/.  17/f  6d.  which  being  afleffed  upon  a  * 
capital  of  111,431/.  5/.  amounts  to  a  lofs  of  12/. 

3  d.  farthing  per  cent. 

The  French  miniftry  muft,  therefore,  either  ab- 
folutely  give  up  the  fifhery  of  the  green  cod,  which 
is  confumed  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  or  muft  take  off  the  enormous  duties 
which  are  at  prefent  impofed  upon  this  kind  of  con- 
fumption.  If  they  delay  much  longer  to]  facrifice 
this  infigniftcant  portion  of  the  public  revenue  to  fo 
valuable  a  branch  of  trade,  they  will  foon  have  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  revenue  difappear  with  the 
trade  that  produced  it.  The  habit  of  trading,  the 
hopes  of  amendment,  the  averfion  that  traders  have 
for  felling  their  {hips  and  ftock  under  prime  coft  ; 
thefe  are  the  only  motives  that  induce  them  ftill  to 
continue  the  cod  fifhery  :  motives  which  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  have  an  end;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
general  appearance  of  dillatisfaifiion,  that  end  is  not 
very  far  off. 

The  Englifti,  the  produce  of  whofe  fifhery  is  iub- 
je<5l  to  no  tax,  have  not  the  fame  reafons  for  giving 
it  up.  They  have  alfo  another  advantage  ;  which 
is,  that  not  coming  from  Europe,  as  their  compe¬ 
titors  do,  but  only  from  Newfoundland  or  other 

places 
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places  almoft  as  near,  they  can  make  ufe  of  very 
imall  veiTels,  which  are  ealily  managed,  are  not  much 
rai fed  above  the  water,  and  where  fails  may  be 
brought  level  with  the  deck,  fo  that  being’  little  ex- 
pofed,  even  to  the  mod  violent  winds,  their  work  is 
icldom  interrupted  by  the  roughnefs  of  the  weather. 
Befides,  they  do  not,  as  other  feamen,  lofe  their 
time  in  procuring  baits,  which  they  bring  along 
with  them.  In  a  word,  their  Tailors  are  more  inured 
to  the  fatigues,  more  accu-ftomed  to  the  cold,  and 
more  ready  at  the  btifinefs. 

The  Englifh,  however,  attend  very  little  to  the 
fifhery  of  the  great  cod  ;  becaufe  they  have  no  mart 
for  difpofmg  of  it.  In  this  braneh  they  do  not  fell 
half  fo  much  as  their  rivals.  As  their  cod  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  very  little  care,  they  feldom  make  up  a 
complete  cargo  of  it.  For  fear  of  its  fpoiling,  they 
commonly  cpiit  the  Great  Bank,  with  two  thirds 
and  very  often  with  not  more  than  half  their  lading, 
which  they  fell  to  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe,  and 
amongft  their  own  countrymen.  But  they  make 
themfelves  amends  for  this  trifling  exportation  of 
the  green  cod,  by  the  great  fuperiority  they  have 
acquired  in  all  markets  for  the  dry  cod. 

I  his  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  two  different 
ways.  That  which  is  called  the  Wandering  Fifhery, 
belongs  to  veflels  which  fail  every  year  from  Europe 
to  Newfoundland,  at  the  end  of  March,  or  in  April. 
As  they  come  near  the  ifland,  they  frequently  meet 
witn  a  quantity  of  ice,  which  the  northern  currents 
pufli  towards  the  fouth,  which  is  broken  to  pieces 
by  repeated  fhocks,  and  melts  fooner  or  later  at  the 
retut  n  of  the  heats.  Fhefe  cakes  of  icearefrequently 
a  league  in  circumference  ;  they  are  as  high  as  the 
foftieil  mountains,  and  reach  to  above  fixty  or  eighty 
fathoms  under  water.  When  they  are  joined  to  lef- 
ler  pieces,  they  fometimes  occupy  a  fpace  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty- five  or  thirty  in 
breadth,  Intereft,  which  obliges  the  mariners  to 
vorne  to  their  landings  as  foon  as  poflible,  that  they 

may 
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may  chufe  the  harbours  mod  favourable  to  the  fifhery, 
makes  them  brave  the  rigour  of  the  feafons  and  of 
the  elements,  which  all  confpire  againd  human  in- 
duftry.  Neither  the  mod  formidable  rampart  erect¬ 
ed  by  military  art,  nor  the  dreadful  cannonade  of  a 
befieged  town,  nor  the  terrors  of  the  mod  fkilful 
and  obdinate  fea*fight,  require  fo  much  intrepidity 
and  experience  to  encounter,  as  do  thefe  enormous 
floating  bulwarks  which  the  fea  oppofes  to  thefe 
fmall  fleets  of  fifhermen.  But  the  mod  infatiable  of 
all  paffions,  the  third  of  gold,  furmounts  every  ob« 
dacle,  and  carries  the  mariner  acrofs  thefe  mountains 
of  ice  to  the  fpot  where  the  fhips  are  to  take  in  their 
lading. 

The  fird  thing  to  be  done  after  landing  is  to  cut 
wood  and  ere<d  fcaffolds.  Thefe  labours  employ 
every  body.  When  they  are  finifhed,  the  company 
divide  :  one  half  of  the  crew  days  afhore  to  cure  the 
fifh  ;  and  the  other  goes  on  board  in  fmall  boats,  with 
three  men  in  thofe  which  are  intended  for  the  fifhery 
of  the  caplin,  and  four  for  the  cod.  Thefe  lad,  which 
are  the  mod  numerous,  fail  before  it  is  light,  gene¬ 
rally  at  the  didance  of  three,  four,  or  five  leagues 
from  the  coad,  and  return  in  the  evening  to  the  fcaf¬ 
folds  near  the  fea  fide,  where  they  depofite  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  day. 

When  one  man  has  taken  off  the  cod’s  head  and 
emptied  the  body,  he  gives  it  to  another,  who  dices 
it  and  puts  in  fait,  where  it  is  left  till  it  is  quite  dry. 
It  is  then  heaped  up  in  piles,  and  left  for  fome  days 
to  exfude.  It  is  then  again  laid  on  the  drand,  where 
it  continues  drying,  and  takes  the  colour  we  fee  it 
have  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  fatigues  whatever  to  be  compared 
with  the  labours  of  this  fifhery,  which  hardly  leave 
thofe  who  work  at  it  four  hours  red  in  the  night. 
Happily,  the  falubrity  of  the  climate  keeps  up  the 
health  of  the  people  againd  ftich  fevere  trials  ;  and 
thefe  labours  would  be  thought  nothing  of,  if  they 
were  rewarded  by  the  produce. 

But 
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Bat  there  are  Tome  harbours  where  the  ftrand  is  at 
io  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  is  loft  in  getting  to  them  ;  and  others,  in  which 
the  bottom  is  of  folid  rock,  and  without  varecb,  fo 
that  the  fifh  do  not  frequent  them.  There  are  others 
again,  where  the  fifh  grow  yellow  from  a  mixture  of 
frefh  water  with  the  fait ;  and  fame,  in  which  it  is 
burned  up  by  the  reverberation  of  the  fun’s  rays  re- 
hefted  from  the  mountains.  Even  in  the  moil  fa¬ 
vourable  harbours,  the  people  are  not  always  fure  of 
a  fuccefsful  fifhery.  The  fifh  cannot  abound  equally 
in  all  parts  ;  it  is  fometimes  found  to  the  north, 
fometimes  to  the  fouth,  and  at  other  times  in  the 
middle  of  the  coaft,  according  as  it  is  driven  by  the 
winds  or  attrafted  by  the  caplin.  The  fifhermen, 
who  happen  to  fix  at  a  diflanee  from  the  places  which 
the  fifh  may  chufe  to  frequent,  are  very  unfortunate  ; 
ior  their  expences  are  all  thrown  away  by  the  impof- 

fibility  of  following  the  fifh  with  all  that  is  requisite 
for  the  fifhery. 

The  fifhery  ends  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
bei ,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  fun  is  no  longer  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  dry  the  fifh  ;  but  when  it  has  bee* 
fuccefsful,  the  managers  give  over  before  that  time, 
and  make  the  bed  of  their  way  either  to  the  Caribbees, 
or  to  tne  Roman  Catholic  dates  in  Europe,  that  they 
may  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  firfit 
market,  which  might  be  loft  by  an  over  dock. 

In  1768,  France  fent  out  in  this  trade  114  veffels, 
carrying  in  all  15, 590  tons  ;  the  prime  cod  of  which' 
together  with  the  fir  ft  expences  of  fettino*  out,  had 
amounted  to  247,668 /.  15,.  The  united  crews, 
nalt  ot  which  were  employed  in  taking  the  fifh,  and 
the  other  half  in  curing  it,  confifted^of  8022  men. 
Every  fifherman  mud  have  taken  for  his  fhare  6000 
cod,  and  confequontly  the  produce  of  the  whole  mud 
have  been  24,066,000  cod.  Experience  fhews  that 

ere  ^re  1 25  C0(^  each  quintal.  ConfequentH 
24*006,000  mud  have  made  162,528  quintals. 
J^acla  quintal  upon  an  average  fold  at  about  14/.  5  A 
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which  makes  for  the  whole  fale  138,875/.  1 7 -r*  2*/. 
three  farthings.  As  every  hundred  quintal  of  cod 
yields  one  barrel  of  oil,  192,528  quintals  mull  have 
yielded  i  925  barrels,  which  at  5  /.  5 /.  a  barrel,  makes 
10, 106/.  5/.  Add  to  thefe,  the  profits  of  freight 
made  by  the  fhips  in  returning  home  from  the  ports 
where  they  fold  their  cargoes,  which  are  ellimated 
at  8662/.  ioj.  and  the  total  profits  of  the  filhery 
will  not  be  found  to  have  amounted  to  more  than 
457,644/.  12 s.  2d.  three  farthings. 

We  may  fpare  our  readers  a  detail  of  the  expences 
of  unloading,  which  are  as  troubiefome  in  their  min- 
ntenefs  as  in  their  infignificancy.  The  calculations 
of  thefe  have  been  made  with  the  greatell  care  and 
attention,  and  the  accounts  confirmed  by  very  intelli¬ 
gent  and  difinterelled  men,  who  from  their  proiehions 
mull  have  been  the  proper  judges  of  this  matter. 
They  amount  in  the  whole  to  30,436/.  ioj.  9 d.  fo 
that  the  neat  produce  of  the  filhery  amounted  onlyv 
to  127,208/.  iij.  id.  halfpenny.  ^  . 

From  thefe  profits  the  mfurauce-money  mull  De  de¬ 
ducted,  which  at  6  per  cent,  upon  a  capital  of  247, 
668/.  15 /.  amounts  to  14,860/.  2s.  6  d.  We  mud 
alfo  reckon  the  interell  of  the  money  ;  making  at  5 
percent.  12, 383  /.  8  /.  9  d.  Neither  muftwe  omit 
the  wear  of  the  fhips  ;  the  prime  coll  of  which,  mak¬ 
ing  half  the  whole  capital,  mull  be  fet  down  at  123* 
834/.  7 s.  6  d.  This  wear  therefore,  which  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  lefs  than  6  per  cent,  mull  amount  to 
6191/.  \\s.  A,d.  halfpenny.  Admitting  all  thefe 
circumfiances,  which  indeed  cannot  be  called  in  que- 
flion,  it  follows  that  the  French  have  loft  upon  this 
fifhery,  in  1768,  30,061  /.  1  /.  8 d.  and  coafequent- 
ly  jo  j.  7  d.  three-eights  per  cent,  of  their  capital. 

Such  Ioffes,  which  unfortunately  have  been  but 

too  often  repeated,  will  wean  the  nation  more  and 

more  from  this  ruinous  branch  of  trade.  Individuals 

who  ftill  carry  it  on,  will  foon  give  it  up  ;  and  it  is 

even  probable,  that,  in  imitation  of  tne  Englifh,  t  ey 

would  have  done  fo  already,  if  like  them  they  ha 

been 
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been  able  to  make  themfelves  amends  by  the  ftation- 
ary  fifhery. 

By  Stationary  Fifhery,  we  are  to  underhand  that 
which  is  made  by  the  Europeans  who  have  fettle- 
ments  on  thofe  coafts  of  America  where  the  cod  is 
moft  plentiful.  It  is  infinitely  more  profitable  than 
the  wandering  fifhery,  becaufe  it  requires  much  lef3 
expence,  and  may  be  continued  much  longer.  Thcfe 
advantages  the  French  enjoyed  as  long  as  they 
remained  peaceable  pofleflors  of  Acadia,  Cape  Bre¬ 
ton,  Canada,  and  part  of  Newfoundland.  They  have 
loft:  them  one  after  another  by  the  errors  of  govern¬ 
ment;  and,  from  the  wreck  of  thefe  riches,  have  only 
preferved  a  right  of  falting  and  drying  their  fifh  to 
the  north  of  Newfoundland,  from  cape  Bona  Villa  to 
Point  Rich.  All  the  fixed  eftablifhments  left  by  the 
peace  of  1763,  are  reduced  to  the  ifiand  of  St  Peters, 
$nd  the  two  iflands  of  Miquelon,  which  they  are  not 
fcven  at  liberty  to  build  fortifications  upon.  There 
are  800  inhabitants  at  St  Peters,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  at  great  Miquelon,  and  only  one  family  on 
the  fmaller.  1  he  fifhery,  which  is  extremely  conve- 
merit  upon  the  two  firfl,  is  entirely  impradlicable  on 
the  lefier  ifiand  ;  but  this  laft  fupplies  them  both  with 
wood,  and  particularly  St  Peters,  which  had  none  of 
its  own.  Nature,  however,  has  made  amends  for  this 
deficiency  at.St  Peters,  by  an  excellent  harbour, 
which  indeed  is  the  only  one  in  this  fmall  archipelago. 
In  1768,  they  took  24,390  quintals  of  cod:  but  this 
quantity  will  not  much  increafe  :  becaufe  the  Eng- 
hfh  not  only  refufe  the  French  the  liberty  of  fi  filing 
m  the  narrow  channel  which  fcparates  thefe  iflands 
irom  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Newfoundland',  but  have 
even  fazed  fome  of  the  Hoops  which  attempted  it. 

This  feverity,  which  is  not  warranted  by  treaty, 
and  only  maintained  by  force,  is  rendered  Hill  more 
odious  by  the  extenfivenefs  of  their  own  pofTeffions, 
whicn  reach  to  all  the  iflands  where  the  fifh  is  to  be 
round.  Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  where  there  are  about  8000  Englifh,  who  are 
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all  employed  in  the  fifhery.  No  more  than  nine  or 
ten  fhips  a-year  are  fent  out  from  the  mother  country 
for  this  purpofe  ;  and  there  are  fome  few  more 
which  engage  in  other  articles  of  commerce  ;  hut 
the  greater  part  only  exchange  the  produ&ions  of 
Europe  for  fifh,  or  carry  off  the  fruit  of  the  induftry 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Before  17 55,  the  fifheries  of  the  two  rival  nations 
were  nearly  equal,  from  their  own  accounts  ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  France,  on  account  of  its 
population  and  religion,  confumed  more  at  home, 
and  fold  lefs  :  but  fince  fhe  has  loft  her  pofleflions  in 
North  America,  one  year  with  another,  the  two 
fifheries,  that  is  the  Stationary  and  the  Wandering, 
united,  have  not  yielded  more  than  216,918  quintals 
of  drv  cod  ;  which  is  barely  fufficient  ior  the  con- 
fumption  of  its  fouthern  provinces  at  home,  and  of 
courfe  admits  of  no  exportation  to  the  colonies. 

It  may  be  afterted,  that  the  rival  nation,  on  the 
contrary,  has  increased  its  fifhery  two  thirds  fince  its 
conquefts,  making  in  all  651,115  quintals;  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  which,  valuing  each  quintal  at  no  more  than 
12  s.  a  difference  owing  to  its  being  cured  with 
lefs  care  than  the  French  fifh,  will  amount,  to 
30M07/.  &s.  6  d.  One  fourth  of  . this  is  fufficient 
for  the  confumption  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colo¬ 
nies  ;  confequently  what  is  fold  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  all  the  fugar-iflands,  amounts  to  a  fum  oi 
299,105/.  9  /.  1  od.  halfpenny  returned  tp  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  either  in  fpecie  or  commodities.  inis 
obiea  of  exportation  would  have  been  ftill  more  con - 
fiderable,  if,  when  the  court  of  London  made  the 
conqueftof  Cape  Breton  and  St  John’s,  they  had  not 
been  fo  inhuman  as  to  drive  out  the  French  whom 
they  found  fettled  there  ;  who  have  never  yet  been 
replaced,  and  probably  never  will  be.  i  he  lame 
bad  policy  has  alfo  been  followed  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of'NovA  Scotia. 


I.  The  French  give  it  up  to  England,  after  having 
been  a  long  time  in  pojfejfion  of  it  thcmfelves. 

NOva  Scotia,  by  which  is  at  prefent  to  be 
underftood  ail  the  coaft  of  300  leagues  ir 
length  contained  between  the  limits  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  fouth  coaft  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence^ 
feemed  at  firft  to  have  comprehended  only  the  great 
triangular  peninfula  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
this  fpace.  This  peninfula,  which  the  French  cal¬ 
led  Acadie,  is  extremely  well  fituated  for  the  fhips 
which  come  from  the  Caribbees  to  water  at.  It  of¬ 
fers  them  a  great  number  of  excellent  ports  in  which 
fnips  may  enter  and  go  out  of  with  all  winds.  There 
is  a  great  quantity  of  cod  upon  the  coaft,  and  ftill 
more  upon  fmall  banks  at  the  diftance  of  a  few 
leagues.  The  foil,  which  is  very  gravelly,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  convenient  for  drying  the  cod  :  it  abounds 
befides  vvith  good  wood,  and  land  fit  for  feveral  forts 
of  cultivation,  and  extremely  well  fituated  for  the 
fur  trade  of  the  neighbouring  continent.  Though 
this  climate  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  the  winters  are 
long  and  fevere  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  hidden 
and  excefiive  heats,  to  which  generally  fucceed  very 
thick  fogs,  which  laft  a  long  time.  Thefe  circum- 
ftances  make  this  rather  a  difagreeable  country,  tho3 
it  cannot  be  reckoned  an  unwholefome  one. 

It  was  in  1604  that  the  French  fettled  in  Acadie, 
four  years  before  they  had  built  the  fmalleft  hut  in 
Canada.  Inftead  of  fixing  towards  the  eaft  of  the 
peninfula,  where  they  would  have  had  larger  feas, 
an  eafy  navigation,  and  plenty  of  cod,  they  chofe  a 
^ma  ay,  afterwards  called  the  French  bay,  which 
none  of  thefe  advantages.  It  has  been  fa  id, 
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that  they  were  induced  by  the  beauty  of  Port*  Royal, 
where  a  thoufand  (hips  may  ride  in  fafety  from  every 
•wind,  where  there  is  an  excellent  bottom,  and  at  all 
times  four  or  five  fathom  of  water,  and  eighteen  at 
the  entrance.  It  is  mod:  probable  that  the  founders 
of  this  colony  were  led  to  chufe  this  fituation,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  countries  abounding  in  furs,  of 
which  the  exciufive  trade  had  been  granted  to  tnem. 
This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  circum- 
ilance  :  That  both  the  firfl  monopolizers,  and  thofe 
who  fucceeded  them,  took  the  utmoft  pains  to  di¬ 
vert  the  attention  of  their  countrymen,  whom  reil- 
leffnefs  or  neceffity  brought  into  thefe  regions,  from 
the  clearing  of  the  woods,  the  breeding  of  cattie, 
from  fi thing,  and  from  every  kind  of  culture  ;  chu- 
iing  rather  to  engage  the  iaduftry  of  thefe  adventu¬ 
rers  in  hunting,  or  in  trading  with  the  favages. 

The  mifehiefs  arifing  from  a  falfe  fyftem  of  admi- 
niftration  at  length  difeovered  the  fatal  effects  of  ex¬ 
ciufive  charters.  It  would  be  an  infult  to  the  tiuth 
and  dignity  of  hiftory  to  fay  that  this  happened  in 
France  from  any  attention  to  the  common  rights  of 
the  nation,  at  a  time  when  thefe  rights  were  mo  ft 
openly  violated.  This  facred  tie,  which  alone  can 
fecure  the  fafety  of  the  people,  while  it  gives  a  fanc- 
tion  to  the  power  of  kings,  was  never  known  m 
France.  But  in  the  moft  abfolute  government  a  fpi- 
jit  of  ambition  fometimes  affe&s  what  in  equitable 
and  moderate  ones  is  done  from  principles  of  jultice. 
The  minifters  of  Lewis  XlV.  who  wifiied  to  make 
their  matter  refpeftable  that  they  might  refleft  fome 
dignity  on  themfelves,  perceived  that  they  mould 
jot  fucceed  without  the  fupport  of  riches  ;  and  that  a 
people  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  any  mines,  can- 
rot  acquire  wealth  but  by  agriculture  and  commerce. 
Both  thefe  refources  had  been  hitherto  choked  up 
in  the  colonies  by  the  reftraints  laid  upon  all  things 
from  an  improper  interference.  Thefe  impediments 
•were  at  laft  removed  ;  but  Acadia  either  knew  not 
tow*  or  was  not  able,  to  make  ufe  of  this  liberty. 
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Tliis  colony  was  yet  In  its  infancy,  when  the  fet- 
tlement  which  has  fince  become  fo  famous  under  the 
name  of  New-England  was  firft  made  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  rapid  fuccefs  of  the  cultures  in  this 
new  colony  did  not  much  attract  the  notice  of  the 
French  This  kind  of  profperity  did  not  excite 
any  jealoufy  between  the  two  nations.  But  when 
they  began  to  fufpeCt  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a 
competition  for  the  beaver  trade  and  furs,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  foie  property 
of  it  ;  and  they  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fuc- 
ceed. 

At  their  firft  arrival  in  Acadia,  they  had  found 
the  peninfula,  as  well  as  the  forefts  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  continent,  peopled  with  fmall  nations  of  fa- 
vages  who  went  tinder  the  general  name  of  Abena- 
kies.  Though  equally  fond  of  war  as  other  favage 
nations,  they  were,  however,  more  fociable  in  their 
manners.  The  miflionaries,  eafily  infmuating  them¬ 
felves  amongft  them,  had  fo  far  inculcated  their  te¬ 
nets,  as  to  make  enthufiafts  of  them.  At  the  fame 
time  that  they  taught  them  their  religion,  they  in- 
fpired  them  with  that  hatred  which  they  themfelves 
entertained  for  the  Englifh  name.  This  fundamental 
article  of  their  new  worfhip,  being  that  which  mofl 
exerted  its  influence  on  their  fenfes,  and  the  only 
one  that  favoured  their  pafiion  for  war  ;  they  adopt¬ 
ed  it  with  all  the  rage  that  was  natural  to  them. 
They  not  only  refufed  to  make  any  exchange  with 
the  Englifh,  but  alio  frequently  attacked  and  plun¬ 
dered  their  fettlements.  Their  attacks  became  more 
frequent,  more  obflinate,  and  more  regular,  fince 
they  had  chofen  St  Cafteins,  formerly  captain  of  the 
regiment  of  Carignan,  for  their  commander  ;  he 
having  fettled  among  them,  married  one  of  their 
women,  and  conformingin  every  refpeCt  to  their  mode 
of  life. 

When  the  Englifh  faw  that  all  efforts  either  to  re¬ 
concile  the  favages,  or  to  deftroy  them  in  their  fo- 
refis,  were  ineffectual,  they  fell  upon  Acadia,  which. 

they 
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they  looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the  only  caufe  of 
all  thefe  calamities.  Whenever  the  lead  hoftility 
took  place  between  the  two  mother  countries,  the 
peninfula  was  attacked.  Having  no  defence  from 
Canada,  from  which  it  was  too  far  diftant,  and  very 
little  from  Port-royal,  which  was  only  furrounded 
by  a  few  weak  pallifadoes,  it  was  conflantly  taken. 
It  undoubtedly  afforded  fome  fatisfaft ion  to  the  New- 
Englanders  to  ravage  this  colony,  and  to  retard  its 
progrefs  ;  but  flill  this  was  not  fufficient  to  difpel 
the  fufpicions  excited  by  a  nation  almofl  more  for¬ 
midable  by  what  fhe  is  able  to  do,  than  by  what  file 
really  does.  Obliged  as  they  were,  however  unwil¬ 
lingly,  to  reflore  their  conquefl  at  each  treaty  of 
peace,  they  waited  with  impatience  till  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  fhould  acquire  fuch  a  fuperiority  as  would  enable 
her  to  difpenfe  with  this  reftitution.  The  end  of 
the  war  on  account  of  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  brought 
on  the  decifive  moment ;  and  the  court  of  Verfailles 
was  for  ever  deprived  of  a  pofieffion  of  which  it  had 
never  known  the  importance. 

The  ardour  which  the  Englifh  had  fhewn  for  the 
pofieffion  of  this  territory  did  not  manifeft  itfelf  after¬ 
wards  in  the  care  they  took  to  maintain  or  to  improve 
it.  Having  built  a  very  flight  fortification  at  Port- 
royal,  which  had  taken  the  name  of  Annapolis  in 
honour  of  Queen  Anne,  they  contented  themfelves 
with  putting  a  very  fmall  garrifon  in  it.  The  indif¬ 
ference  fhewn  by  the  government  infe&ed  the  nation, 
a  circumflance  not  ufual  in  a  free  country.  Not 
more  than  five  Englifh  families  came  over  to  Acadia, 
which  flill  remained  inhabited  by  the  firft  colonifls ; 
who  were  only  pcrfuaded  to  flay  upon  a  promife  made 
them  of  never  being  compelled  to  bear  arms  againfl 
their  ancient  country.  Such  was  the  attach  ent 
which  the  french  then  had  for  the  honour  of  v  eir 
country.  Cherifhed  by  the  government,  refpe£led  by 
foreign  nations,  and  attached  to  their  king  by  a  fe- 
ries  of  profperities  which  had  rendered  them  illuftri- 
ous,  and  aggrandized  them,  they  were  infpired  with 
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that  fpirit  of  patriotifm  which  arifes  from  fuccefs. 
They  confidered  it  as  glorious  to  bear  the  name  of 
Frenchmen,  and  could  not  think  of  foregoing  the  ti¬ 
tle.  The  Acadians,  therefore,  who,  in  fubmitting 
to  a  new  yoke,  had  fworn  never  to  bear  arms  againft 
their  former  flandards,  were  called  the  French  Neu¬ 
trals. 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  of  them 
fettled  in  the  capital,  the  reft  were  difperfed  in  the 
neighbouring  country.  No  magiftrate  was  ever  fet 
over  them  ;  and  they  were  never  acquainted  with  the 
lav/s  of  England.  No  rents  or  taxes  of  any  kind 
were  ever  exacted  from  them.  Their  new  fovereiVn 

r  r  t) 

feemed  to  have  forgotten  them  ;  and  he  himfelf  was 
a  total  ftranger  to  them. 

2.  Manners  of  the  French  •who  remained  fubjeft  to 
the  Englijh  govern?nent  in  Nova  Scotia . 

Hunting  and  fifhing,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  have  ftill  fup- 
plied  it  with  fubfiftence,  had  no  further  attraction 
for  a  ftmple  and  quiet  people,  and  gave  way  to  agri¬ 
culture.  It  had  been  eftabliihed  in  the  marfhes  and 
the  low  lands  by  repelling  the  fea  and  rivers,  which 
covered  thefe  plains,  with  dikes.  Thcfe  grounds 
yielded  fifty  for  one  at  firft,  and  afterwards  fifteen 
or  twenty  for  one  at  lead.  Wheat  and' oats  fucceed- 
ed  beft  in  them  ;  but  they  likewife  produced  rye, 
barley,  and  maize.  There  were  alfo  potatoes  in  great 
plenty,  the  ufe  of  which  was  become  common. 

At  the  fame  time  the  immenfe  meadows  were  co¬ 
vered  with  numerous  flocks.  They  computed  as  much 
as  fixty  thoufand  head  of  horned  cattle;  and  moft 
families  had  feveral  horfes,  though  the  tillage  was 
carried  on  by  oxen.  The  habitations,  built  all  ef 
wood,  were  extremely  convenient,  and  furnifhed  as 
neatly  as  a  fubftantial  farmer’s  houfe  in  Europe. 
They  bred  a  great  deal  of  poultry  of  all  kinds,  which 

made 
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made  a  variety  in  their  food  for  the  mod  part  whole- 
fome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink  was  beer 
and  cyder,  to  which  they  fometimes  added  rum. 
Their  ufual  clothing  was  in  general  the  produce  of 
their  own  flax,  or  the  fleeces  of  their  own  fheep. 
With  thefe  they  made  common  linens  and  coarfe 
cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  a  defire  for  articles  of 
greater  luxury,  they  drew  them  from  Annapolis  or 
Louifbourg,  and  gave  in  exchange  corn,  cattle,  or 
furs. 

The  neutral  French  had  nothing  elfe  to  give  their 
neighbours,  and  made  ftill  fewer  exchanges  among 
themfelves,  becaufe  each  feparate  family  was  able 
and  had  been  ufed  to  provide  for  its  own  wants. 
They,  therefore,  knew  nothing  of  paper-currency, 
which  was  fo  common  throughout  the  reft  of  North- 
America.  Even  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  which 
had  flipped  into  the  colony  did  not  infpire  that  acti¬ 
vity  in  which  confifts  its  real  value. 

Their  manners  were  of  courfe  extremely  Ample. 
There  never  was  a  caufe,  either  civil  or  criminal,  of 
importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the  court  of 
judicature  eftablifhed  at  Annapolis.  Whatever  little 
differences  arofe  from  time  to  time  among  them  were 
amicably  adjufted  by  their  elders.  All  their  public 
aCls  were  drawn  by  their  paftors,  who  had  likewife 
the  keeping  of  their  wills,  for  which  and  their  reli¬ 
gious  fervices  the  inhabitants  paid  a  twenty-feventh 
part  of  their  harveft. 

Thefe  were  always  plentiful  enough  to  afford  more 
means  than  there  were  obje&s  for  generofity.  Real 
mifery  was  untirely  unknown,  and  benevolence  pre¬ 
vented  the  demands  of  poverty.  Every  misfortune 
was  relieved,  as  it  were,  before  it  could  be  felt,  with¬ 
out  oftentation  on  the  one  hand,  and  without  mean- 
nefs  on  the  other.  It  was  in  fhart  a  fociety  of  bre¬ 
thren,  every  individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to 
giveand  to  receive  what  he  thought  the  common  right 
©f  mankind. 

So  perfect  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all 

thofe 
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thofe  connections  of  gallantry  which  are  lo  often 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  familie*.  There  never  was  an 
inftance  in  this  fociety  of  an  unlawful  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  fexes.  This  evil  was  prevented  by 
early  marriages  ;  for  no  one  paffed  his  youth  in  a 
ftate  of  celibacy.  As  foon  as  a  young  man  came  to 
the  proper  age,  the  community  built  him  a  houfe, 
broke  up  the  lands  about  it,  fowed  them,  and  fup- 
plied  them  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life  for  a  twelve- 
month.  Here  he  received  the  partner  whom  he  had 
chofen,  and  who  brought  him  her  portion  in  flocks. 
This  new  family  grew  and  profpered  like  the  others. 
In  i  749,  all  together  made  a  population  of  eighteen 
thoufand  fouls. 

At  this  period  Great  Britain  perceived  of  what 
confequence  the  poffeffion  of  Acadia  might  be  to 
her  commerce.  The  peace,  which  necefiarily  left  a 
great  number  of  men  without  employment,  furnifhed 
an  opportunity,  by  the  diibanding  of  the  troops,  for 
peopling  and  cultivating  a  vaft  and  fertile  territory. 
The  Britifli  miniflry  offered  particular  advantages  to 
all  who  would  go  over  and  fettle  in  Acadia.  Every 
foldier,  failor,  and  workman,  was  to  have  fifty  acres 
of  land  himfelf,  and  ten  for  every  perfon  he  carried 
over  in  his  family.  All  non-commiflioned  officers 
were  allowed  eighty  for  themfelves,  and  fifty  for  their 
wives  and  children  ;  enfigns,  200  ;  lieutenants,  300  ; 
captains,  460  ;  and  all  officers  of  a  higher  rank,  600 ; 
together  with  thirty  for  each  of  their  dependents. 
The  land  was  to  be  tax-free  for  the  firft  ten  years, 
and  never,  to  pay  above  one  fhilling  for  fifty  acres. 
Befides  this,  the  government  engaged  to  advance  or 
reimbunc  the  expences  of  paflage,  to  build  houfes, 
to  furnifh  all  the  neceffary  inflruments  for  fifhery  or 
agriculture,  and  to  defray  the  expences  of  fubfiftence 
for  the  firff  year,  Thefc  encouragements  determined 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fifty  perfons,  in 
the  month  of  May  1749,  t0  g°  to  America,  rather 
than  run  the  rifle  of  flarving  in  Europe. 

The  new  colony  was  intended  to  form  an  eflablifli- 
nient  to  the  iouth-eaff  of  Acadia,  in  a  place  which 

the 
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the  favages  had  formerly  called  Chebudto,  and  the 
Englifh  ^Halifax.  This  fituation  was  preferred  to 
feveral  others  where  the  foil  was  better,  for  the  fake 
of  eftabl idling  in  its  neighbourhood  an  excellent  cod 
fifhery,  and  fortifying  one  of  the  iineft  harbours  in 
America.  But  as  it  was  the  fpot  moil  favourable 
for  the  chaee,  the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  difpute.it 
with  the  Micmac  Indians,  who  moftly  frequented  it. 
Thefe  favages  defended  with  obftinacy  a  territory 
they  held  from  nature  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  very 
great  Ioffes  that  the  Englifh  drove  them  cut  from 
their  poffefTions. 

This  war  was  not  entirely  finifhed,  when  there 
was  fome  agitation  difcovered  among  the  neutral 
French.  A  people,  whole  manners  were  fo  fimple, 
2nd  who  enjoyed  fuch  liberty,  could  not  but  perceive 
that  it  was  impoffible  there  fhould  be  any  ferious 
thoughts  in  fettling  in  countries  fo  near  to  them 
without  their  independence  being  affc&ed  by  it.  To 
this  apprehenfion  was  added  that  of  feeing  their 
religion  in  danger.  Their  priefts,  either  heated  by 
their  own  enthufiafra,  or  fecretly  irrigated  by  the 
governors  of  Canada,  perfuaded  them  to  credit  every 
thing  they  chofc  to  fuggefl  againfl  the  Englifh, 
whom  they  called  Heretics.  I  his  word,  which  has 
fo  powerful  an  influence  on  deluded  minds,  deter™ 
mined  this  happy  American  colony  to  quit  their  ha¬ 
bitations  and  remove  to  New  France,  where  they 
were  offered  lands.  This  refolution  many  of  them 
executed  immediately,  without  confidering  the  con- 
fcquences  of  it  ;  the  reft  were  preparing  to  follow, 
as  foon  as  they  had  provided  ior  their  fafety.  The 
Englifh  government,  either  from  policy  or  caprice, 
determined  to  prevent  them  by  an  aiA  of  treachery, 
always  bafe  and  cruel  in  thofe  to  whom  power  affords 
milder  methods.  Under  a  pretence  of  exacting  a 
renewal  of  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  at  tne  time 
of  their  becoming  Englifh  fubjedts,  they  affembied 
thofe  together  who  were  not  yet  gone  ;  and  when 
they  had  colle&ed  them,  immediately  embarked 

'  them 
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them  on  board  of  fliips,  which  tranfportcd  them  to 
the  other  Englifh  colonies,  where  the  greater  part  of 
them  died  of  grief  and  vexation  rather  than  want. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  national  jealoufies,  of  that  ra~ 
pacioufnefs  inherent  to  all  governments  which  incef- 
iantly  preys  both  upon  mankind  and  upon  land  ! 
What  an  enemy  lofes  is  reckoned  a  gain  ;  what  he 
gains,  is  looked  upon  as  a  iofs.  When  a  town  can¬ 
not  be  taken,  it  is  ftarved  ;  when  it  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  is  burnt  to  afhes,  or  its  foundation  rafed. 
Rather  than  furrender,  a  /hip  or  a  fortification  is 
biown  up  by  powder  and  by  mines.  A  defpotic 
government  feparates  its  enemies  from  its  /laves  by 
immenfe  deferts,  to  prevent  the  eruptions  of  the  one 
and  the  emigrations  of  the  other. 

I  hus  Spain  chofe  rather  to  make  a  wildernefs  of 
er  own  country,  and  a  grave  of  America,  than  to 
divide  its  riches  with  any  other  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions.  .  The  Dutch  have  been  guilty  of  every  public 
and  private  crime  to  deprive  other  commercial  nations 
or  the  fpice- trade.  They  have  oftentimes  even 
thrown  whole  cargoes  into  the  fea,  rather  than  they* 
would  fell  them  at  a  low  price.  France  rather  chofe 
to  give  up  Louifiana  to  the  Spaniards,  than  to  let 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  and  England 
deftroyed  the  French  veflels,  to  prevent  their  return- 
mg  to  France.  Can  we  affert,  alter  this,  that  policy 
and  fociety  were  inftituted  for  the  happinefs  of  man  - 
kmd?  Yes,  they  were  inftituted  to  fcreen  the  wicked 
man,  and  to  fecure  the  man  in  power. 

1  '  • 

~  3.  P  refent  Jlate  of  Nova  Scotia . 

Since  the  emigration  of  a  people  who  owed  their 
fiappinefs  to  their  virtuous  obfcurity.  Nova  Scotia 
has  been  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  feems  as  if  the 
envy  that  depopulated  the  country  had  Waited  it. 
thl  the  pumihment  of  the  injuftice  falls  upon 

ibf  authors  of  it  j  for  there  is  not  a  tingle  inhabitant. 

^  to 
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to  be  feen  upon  all  that  length  of  coaft  between  the 
river  St  Luvretice  and  the  peninfula  ;  nor  do  the 
rocks,  the  fands,  and  marlheS,  with  which  it  is  at 
prefect  covered,  make  it  probable  that  it  ever  will 
be  peopled.  The  cod,  indeed,  which  abounds  in 
i’ome  of  its  bays,  draws  every  year  a  fmall  number  of 
iilhermen  during  the  fealon. 

There  are  only  three  fettlements  in  the  reft  of  the 
province.  Annapolis,  the  moft  ancient  of  them, 
waits  for  frefti  inhabitants  to  take  the  place  of  the 
unhappy  Frenchmen  who  werevdriven  from  it  ;  and 
it  fee  ms  to  promife  them  rich  returns  from  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  her  foil. 

Lunenburgh,  the  fecond  fettlement,  was  founded 
a  few  years  ago  by  800  Germans  come  from  Halifax. 
At  firft,  it  did  not  promife  much  fuccels  ;  but  it  is 
conftderably  improved  by  the  unremitted  induftry  of 
that  warlike  and  wife  people,  who,  contented  with 
defending  their  own  territory,  leldom  go  out  of  it, 
but  to  cultivate  others  which  they  are  not  ambitious 
of  conquering.  They  have  fertilized  all  the  countries 
under  the  Englifh  dominion,  wherever  chance  bad 
conduced  them. 

Halifax  will  always  continue  to  be  the  principal 
place  of  the  province  ;  an  advantage  it  owes  to  the 
encouragements  lavifhed  upon  it  by  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  Their  expences  for  this  fettlement  from  its  firft 
foundation  to  the  year  1769,  amounted  to  more 
than  q 9 ^ 7  /.  10/.  per  annum.  Such  favours  weie 
not  ill  bellowed  upon  a  city,  which,  from  its  fitua- 
tion,  is  the  natural  rendezvous  of  both  tne  lana  and 
fea  forces  which  Great  Britain  fometimes  thinks  her- 
felf  obliged  to  maintain  in  America,  as  well  for  the 
defence  of  her  filheries  and  the  proteftion  of  herfugar- 
iftands,  as  for  the  purpofe  of  maintaining  her  con- 
nedlions  with  her  northern  colonies.  Halifax,  in¬ 
deed,  derives  more  of  its  fplendor  from  the  motion 
and  adivity  which  is  conftantly  kept  up  in  its  ports, 
than  either  from  its  cultivation  which  is  tri  mg,  or 

Tom  its  filheries  which  have  not  been  confiderab  y 

improved, 
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improved,  though  they  confift  of  cod,  mackerel,  and 
the  feal.  It  is  not  even  in  the  hate  it  fhould  be  as  a, 
fortified  town.  *1  he  mal  verfations  of  perfons  em¬ 
ployed,  who  inftead  of  the  fortifications  ordered  and 
paid  for  by  the  mother  country,  have  only  erected  a 
few  batteries  without  any  ditch  round  the  city,  make 
it  liable  to  fall  without  refiftance  into  the  hands  of 
the  fii  (l  enemy  that  attacks  it.  In  iyyy,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  county  of  Halifax  rated  the  value  of 
their  houfes,  cattle,  and  merchandife,  at  about 
2 95 > 3  1 2  1(3s.  This  fum,  which  makes  about  two 
thirds  of  the  riches  of  the  whole  province,  has  not 
increafed  above  one  fourth  fince  that  time. 

The  defire  of  putting  a  flop  to  this  ft  ate  of  languor 
was,  probably,  oneof  the  motives  which  induced\he 
Britifh  government  to  conftitute  a  court  of  admiralty 
for  all  North  America,  and  to  place  the  feat  of  it 
at  Halifax,  in  1763.  Before  this  period,  thejuftices 
of  peace  ufed  to  be  the  judges  of  all  violations  of  the 
ad  of  navigation  ;  bin  the  partiality  thefe  magiftrates 
ufed  to  fhew  in  their  judgements  for  the  colony 
where  they  were  born  and  which  had  chofen  them, 
made.their  miniftry  ufelefs,  and  even  prejudicial  to  the 
mother  country.  It  was  prefumed,  that  if  enlight¬ 
ened  men  were  fent  from  Europe,  and  well  fnpport- 

Ct7  tl\ey  wou]d  imprefs  more  refpea  for  their  deter¬ 
mination.  The  event  has  juftified  this  policy, 
oince  that  regulation,  the  commercial  laws  have  been 
better  obferved;  but  ftill  great  inconveniences  have 
en  uea  fiona  the  diftance  of  many  provinces  from  the 
feat  of  this  new  tribunal.  It  is  probable,  that,  to 
remedy  thefe,  adminifh  ation  will  be  forced  to  mu’ti- 

P.y  thc  number  of  the  courts,  and  difpcrfe  them  in 
places  convenient  for  the  people  to  have  accefs  to 
them.  Nova  Scotia  will  then  lofe  the  temporary 
advantage  it  gains  from  being  the  refort  of  thofe  who 
come  for  juftice  ;  but  it  will,  probably,  find  out  other 
natural  fourcea  of  wealth  within  itfdf.  It  has  feme, 
indeed,  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  exceeding  fine 
ax  it  produces,  of  which  the  three  kingdoms  are  fo 
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much  in  want,  mud  haften  the  progrefs  of  its  im¬ 
provement. 

t 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Of  New  England. 


i.  Foundation • 

NEw  England,  like  the  mother  country,  has 
fignalized  itfelf  by  many  a&s  of  violence  ;  and 
was  a£luated  by  the  fame  turbulent  fpirit.  It  took 
its  rife  in  troublefome  times,  and  its  infant-ftate  was 
difturbed  with  many  dreadful  commotions.  It  was 
difcovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  and 
called  North  Virginia;  but  no  Europeans  fettled 
there  till  the  year  1608.  The  firfl  colony,  which  was 
weak  and  ill  direCted,  did  not  fucceed  ;  and  for  fome 
time  after,  there  were  only  a  few  adventurers  who 
came  over  at  times  in  the  fummer,  built  themfelves 
temporary  huts  for  the  fake  of  trading  with  the  fa- 
vages,  and  like  them  difappeared  again  for  the  red 
of"  the  year.  Fanaticifm,  which  had  depopulated 
America  to  the  fouth,  was  deftined  to  repopulate  it 
in  the  north.  At  length  fome  Englifh  prefbyterians, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  own  country,  and 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  that  univerfal  afylum 
of  liberty,  refolved  to  found  a  church  for  their  fe6t 
in  a  new  hemifphere.  They  therefore  purchased,  in 
1621,  the  charter  of  the  Englifh  North  Virginia 
Company  :  for  they  were  not  poor  enough  to  wait 
in  patience  till  their  virtues  fhould  have  made  them 
profperous.  Forty-one  families,  making  in  all  120 
perfons,  fet  out,  guided  by  cnthufiafm,  which, 
whether  founded  upon  error  or  truth,  is  always  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  aCtions.  They  landed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  very  hard  winter  ;  and  found  a  country 

entirelv  covered  with  wood,  which  offered  a  very  me¬ 
lancholy 
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lancholy  profpedt  to  men  already  exhaufted  with  tlie 
fatigues  of  their  journey.  Near  one  half  perifhed 
either  from  the  cold,  the  fcurvy,  or  diilrefs  ;  the  red 
were  kept  alive  for  fome  time  by  a  fpirit  of  enthufi- 
afm,  and  the  fteadinefs  of  character  they  had  con¬ 
tracted  under  the  perfecution  of  epifcopal  tyranny; 
But  their  courage  was  beginning  to  fail,  when  it  was 
revived  by  the  arrival  of  lixty  favage  warriors,  who 
came  to  them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their  chief. 
Freedom  feemed  to  exult  that  the  had  thus  brought 
together  from  the  extremities  of  the  world  two  fuck 
different  people  ;  who  immediately  entered  into  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  alliance  of  friendfhip  and  protection.  The 
old  tenants  affigned  for  ever  to  the  new  ones  all  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fettlement  they 
had  formed  under  the  name  of  New  Plymouth  ;  and 
one  of  the  favages,  who  underftood  a  little  Englifh, 
ilaid  with  them  to  teach  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
maize,,  and  inftruefi  them  in  the  manner  of  fifhing  up¬ 
on  their  coaft. 

This  kindnefs  enabled  the  colony  to  wait  for  the 
companions  they  expeded  from  Europe,  with  feeds 
and  all  forts  of  domeftic  animals.  At  firll  they 
came  but  flowly  ;  but  the  perfecution  of  the  puritans 
in  England  increafed  the  number  of  profelytes  (as  is 
always  the  cafe)  to  fuch  a  degree  in  America,  that 
in  1630,  they. were  obliged  to  form  different  fettle- 
ments,  of  which  Boffon  foon  became  the  principal, 
Thefe  firft  fettlers  were  not  merely  ecclefiafties,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  preferment  for  their  opi  ¬ 
nions  ;  nor  thofe  fe&aries,  influenced  by  new  opi¬ 
nions,  that  are  fo  frequent  among  the  common  peo- 
pie.  There  were  among  them  feveral  perfons  of 
high  rank,  who  having  embraced  puritanifm  either 
from  motives  of  caprice,  ambition,  or  even  of  con- 
fcience,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fee  life  tbemfclves 
an  afylum  in  thefe  diftant  regions.  They  had  caufed 
houfes  to  be  built,  and  lands  to  be  cleared,  with  a 
view.of  retiring  there,  if  their  endeavours  in  the  capfe 
0.  cimI  and  religious  iiberty  fhould  prove  abortive,.. 

E  3  The 
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The  fame  fanatical  fpirit  that  had  introduced  anar¬ 
chy  into  the  mother  country,  kept  the  colony  in  a 
flat e  of  fubordination  ;  or  rather,  a  feverity  of  man¬ 
ners  had  the  fame  effe£l  as  laws  in  a  favage  climate. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England  lived  peaceably 
for  a  long  time  without  any  regular  form  of  polity. 
It  was  not  that  their  charter  had  not  authorifed  them 
to  eftablifh  any  mode  of  government  they  might 
chufe  ;  but  thefe  enthufiafts  were  not  agreed  amongft 
themfelves  upon  the  plan  of  their  republic,  and  go¬ 
vernment  was  not  Efficiently  concerned  about  them  to 
urge  them  to  fecure  their  own  tranquillity.  At  length 
they  grew  fenfibleof  the  neceffity  of  a  regular  legifla- 
tion;  and  this  great  work,  which  virtue  and  genius 
united,  have  never  attempted  but  with  diffidence,  was 
boldly  undertaken  by  blind  fanaticifm.  It  bore  the 
ftamp  of  the  rude  prejudices  on  which  it  had  been 
formed. 

There  was  in  this  new  code  a  fingular  mixture  of 
good  and  evil,  of  wifdom  and  folly.  No  man  was 
allowed  to  have  any  lhare  in  the  government,  except 
he  was  a  member  of  the  eftabliihed  church.  Witch¬ 
craft,  perjury,  blafphemy,  and  adultery,  were  made 
capital  offences  ;  and  children  were  alfo  punilhed 
with  death,  either  for  curling  or  ftrikiBg  their  pa¬ 
rents.  On  the  other  hand,  marriages  were  to  be  fo- 
lemnized  by  the  magiftrate.  The  price  of  corn  was 
fixed  at  2  s.  r  i  d.  halfpenny  per  bulheJ.  The  favages 
who  nep-ledfed  to  cultivate  their  lands  were  to  be  de- 
prived  of  them  by  law.  Europeans  were  forbidden 
under  a  heavy  penalty  to  fell  them  any  ftrong  liquors 
or  warlike  llores  All  thofe  who  were  detected  either 
in  lying,  or  drunkennefs,  or  dancing,  were  ordered 
to  be  publicly  whipped.  But  at  the  lame  time  that 
amufements  were  forbidden  equally  with  vices  and 
crimes,  one  might  fwear  by  paying  a  penalty  of  a 
Shilling,  and  break  the  fabbath  for  three  pounds.  It 
was  elteemed  an  indulgence  to  be  able  to  atone  by 
money  for  a  neglect  of  prayer,  or  for  uttering  a  raffi 
oath.  But  it  is  flill  more  extraordinary  that  the 
worfhip  of  images  was  forbidden  to  the  puritans  on 
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pain  of  death ;  which  was  alfo  infii&ed  on  Roman 
Catholic  priefts  who  fhould  return  to  the  colony  after 
they  had  been  banifhed,  and  on  Quakers  who  fhould 
appear  again  after  having  been  whipped,  branded, 
and  expelled.  Such  was  the  abhorrence  for  thefe 
feclaries,  who  had  themfelves  an  averfion  for  every 
kind  of  cruelty,  that  whoever  either  brought  one  of 
them  into  the  country,  or  harboured  him  but  for 
one  hour,  was  expofed  to  pay  a  confiderable  fine. 


2.  Fanaticifm  occafions  great  calamities  there . 

v  -  •  . .  w  ^ 

Those  unfortunate  members  of  the  colony,  who, 
fefs  violent  than  their  brethren,  ventured  to  deny  the 
coercive  power  of  the  magiftrate  in  matters  of  reli¬ 
gion,  were  perfecuted  with  ftill  greater  rigour.  This 
appeared  a  blafphemy  to  thofe  divines  who  had  rather 
chofen  to  quit  their  country  than  to  fhew  any  defe¬ 
rence  to  epifcopal  authority.  By  that  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  human  heart  from  the  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence  to  that  tyranny,  they  changed  their  opi¬ 
nions  as  they  changed  the  climate  ;  and  only  feem- 
ed  to  arrogate  freedom  of  thought  to  themfelves  in 
order  to  deny  it  to  others.  This  fyftem  was  fup- 
ported  by  the  feverities  of  the  law,  which  attempted 
to  put  a  flop  to  every  difference  in  opinion,  by  im- 
pofing  capital  punifhment  on  all  who  diffented. 
Whoever  was  either  convidled,  or  even  fufpedled,  of 
entertaining  fentiments  of  toleration,  was  expofed 
to  fuch  cruel  opprefiions,  that  they  were  forced  to 
fly  from  their  firfl  afylum,  and  fcek  refuge  in  ano¬ 
ther.  They  found  one  on  the  fame  continent  ;  and 
as  New  England  had  been  firfl  founded  by  perfec¬ 
tion,  its  limits  were  extended  by  it.  This  fe verity, 
which  a  man  turns  againfl  himfelf,  or  againfl  his  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  and  makes  him  either  the  vi&im  or 
the  oppreffor,  foon  exerted  itfelf  againfl  the  Qua¬ 
kers.  They  were  whipped,  banifhed,  and  imprison¬ 
ed,  The  proud  fimplicity  of  thefe  new  enthufiafls, 

who 
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who  in  the  midft  of  tortures  and  ignominy  praifed 
God,  and  called  for  bleffings  upon  men,  infpired  a 
reverence  for  their  perfons  and  opinions,  and  gain¬ 
ed  them  a  number  of  profelytes.  This  circumftance 
exafperated  their  perfecutors,  and  hurried  them  on 
to  the  rnoft  atrocious  acffcs  of  violence  ;  and  they 
caufed  five  of  them,  who  had  returned  clandeltinely 
from  banifiiment,  to  be  hanged.  It  feemed  as  if 
the  Englifh  had  come  to  America  to  exerciie  upon 
their  own  countrymen  the  fame  cruelty  the  Spaniards 
had  ufed  againft  the  Indians.  This  fpirit  of  perfe- 
cution  was  at  lafl  fupprefled  by  the  interpofition  of 
the  mother  country,  from  whence  it  had  been 
brought. 

Cromwell  was  no  more  :  enthufiafm,  hypocrify, 
and  fanaticifm,  which  compofed  his  charadler ;  fac¬ 
tions,  rebellions,  and  profcriptions  ;  were  all  buried 
with  him,  and  England  had  the  profpe<fl  of  calmer 
days.  Charles  the  fecond,  at  his  reiteration,  had  in¬ 
troduced  amonglt  his  fubjedts  a  focial  turn,  a  talte 
for  convivial  pleafures,  gallantry,  and  diverlions,  and 
for  all  thofe  amufements  he  had  been  engaged  in 
while  he  was  wandering  from  one  court  to  another  in 
Europe,  to  recover  the  crown  which  his  father  had 
loll  upon  a  fcaffold.  Nothing  but  fuch  a  total  change 
of  manners  could  pofiibly  have  fecured  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  his  government  upon  a  throne  marked  with 
blood.  He  was  one  of  thofe  voluptuaries,  whom 
the  love  of  fenfual  pleafures  fometimes  excites  to 
fentiments  of  compafiion  and  humanity.  Moved  with 
the  fufferings  of  the  Quakers,  he  put  a  flop  to  them 
by  a  proclamation  in  t  66 1  ;  but  he  was  never  able 
totally  to  extinguifh  the  fpirrt  of  perfection  that 
prevailed  in  America* 

The  colony  had  placed  at  their  head  Henry  Vane, 
the  fon  of  that  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had  had  fuch 
a  remarkable  fhare  in  the  difturbances  of  his  country. 
This  obftinate  and  cnthufiaftic  young  man,  in  every 
thing  refembling  his  father,  unable  either  to  live 
peaceably  himfelf,  or  to  fuffer  others  to  remain  quiet, 

.  had 
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had  contrived  to  revive  the  obfcure  and  obfolete  quef- 
tions  of  grace  and  free  will.  The  difputes  upon 
thefe  points  ran  very  high  ;  and  would,  probably* 
have  plunged  the  colony  into  a  civil  war,  if  feveral 
of  the  favage  nations  united  had  not  happened  at 
that  very  time  to  fall  upon  the  plantations  of  thedif- 
putants,  and  to  maflacre  great  numbers  of  them. 
The  colonids,  heated  with  their  theological  contcfts, 
paid  at  firft  very  little  attention  to  this  confiderable 
lofs.  But  the  danger  at  length  became  fo  urgent 
and  fo  general,  that  all  took  up  arms.  As  foon 
as  the  enemy  was  repulfed,  the  colony  refumed  its 
former  diflentions  ;  and  the  frenzy  which  they  ex¬ 
cited,  broke  out,  in  1692,  in  a  war,  marked  with 
as  many  atrocious  indances  of  violence  as  any  ever 
recorded  in  hidory. 

There  lived  in  a  town  of  New  England,  called 
Salem,  two  young  women  who  were  fubjedl  to  con- 
vulfions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary  fymptoms. 
Their  father,  miniiter  of  the  church,  thought  that 
they  were  bewitched  ;  and  having  in  confequence 
call  his  fufpicions  upon  an  Indian  girl  who  lived  in 
his  houfe,  he  compelled  her  by  harfh  treatment  to 
confefs  that  (he  was  a  witch.  Other  women,  upon 
hearing  this,  feduced  by  the  pleafure  of  exciting  the 
public  attention,  immediately  believed  that  the  con- 
vulfions  which  proceeded  only  from  the  nature  of 
their  fex,  were  owing  to  the  fame  caufe.  Three  ci¬ 
tizens,  pitched  upon  by  chance,  were  immediately 
thrown  into  prifon,  accufed  of  witchcraft,  hanged, 
and  their  bodies  left  expofed  to  wild  beads  and  birds 
of  prey.  A  few  days  after,  fixteen  other  perfons, 
together  with  a  counfellor,  who,  becaufe  he  refufed 
to  plead  againft  them,  was  fuppofed  to  fhare  in  their 
guilt,  fullered  in  the  fame  manner.  From  this  in¬ 
fant,  the  imagination  of  the  multitude  was  inflamed 
with  thefe  horrid  and  gloomy  fcencs.  The  inno¬ 
cence  of  youth,  the  infirmities  of  age,  virgin  mo* 
ddly,  fortune,  honour,  virtue,  the  mod  dignified 
employments  of  the  date,  nothing  was  fufftcient  to 

exempt 
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exempt  ftom  the  fufpicions  of  a  people  infatuated 
with  vihonary  fuperftition.  Children  of  ten  years 
of  age  were  put  to  death  ;  young  girls  were  ftripped 
naked,  and  the  marks  of  witchcraft  fearched  for 
upon  their  bodies  with  the  mod  indecent  curiofity  ; 
thofe  ipots  of  the  leurvy  which  age  impreffes  upon 
the  bodies  of  old  men,  were  taken  for  evident  figns 
of  the  infernal  power.  Fanaticifm,  wickednefs,  and 
vengeance,  united,  fele&ed  out  their  vidlims  with 
plealure.  In  default  of  witneffes,  torments  were 
employed  to  extort  confeffions "  dictated  by  the  exe¬ 
cutioners  themfeives.  If  the  magiftrates,  tired  out 
with  executions,  refufed  to  punifh,  they  were  them¬ 
feives  accufed  of  the  crimes  they  would  no  longer 
purfue  ;  the  very  minifters  of  religion  railed  falfe 
witneffes  agafnft  them,  who  made  them  forfeit  writh 
their  lives  the  tardy  temorfe  excited  in  them  by  hu¬ 
manity.  Dreams,  apparitions,  terror  and  confterna- 
tion  of  every  kind,  increafed  thefe  prodigies  of  fol¬ 
ly  and  horror.  The  prifons  were  filled,  the  gibbets 
left  Handing,  and  all  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy 
apprehenfions.  The  moft  prudent  perfons  quitted  a 
country  imbrued  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  thofe  that  remained  fought  for  nothing  but  reft 
in  the  grave.  In  a  word,  nothing  lefs  than  the  to¬ 
tal  and  immediate  fubverfion  of  the  colony  was  ex¬ 
pelled  ;  when  on  a  fudden,  in  the  height  of  the 
ftorm,  the  waves  fubfided,  and  a  calm  enfued.  All 
eyes  were  opened  at  once,  and  the  excefs  of  the  evil 
awakened  the  minds  which  it  had  at  firft  ftupified. 
Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  was  the  immediate  confe- 
quence  ;  the  mercy  of  God  was  implored  by  a  gene¬ 
ral  faft,  and  public  prayers  were  offered  up  to  afic 
forgivenefs  for  the  prefumption.  of  having  fuppofed 
that  heaven  could  have  b*en  pleafed  with  facrifices 
with  which  it  could  only  have  been  offended. 

Pofterity  will  probably  never  know  exactly  what 
was  the  caufe  or  remedy  of  this  dreadful  diforder. 
It  had,  perhaps,  its  firft  origin  in  the  melancholy 
which  thefe  perfecuted  enthufiafts  had  brought  with 

them 
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them  from  their  own  country,  which  had  increafed 
with  the  feurvy  they  had  contra&ed  at  Tea,  and 
which  had  gathered  frefh  ftrength  from  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  of  a  foil  newly  broken  up,  as  well 
as  from  the  inconveniences  and  hardfhips  infeparable 
Irom  a  change  of  climate  and  manner  of  living. 
The  contagion,  however,  ceafed  like  all  other  epi¬ 
demical  diftempers,  exhaufted  by  its  very  communi¬ 
cation  ,  as  all  the  diforders  of  the  imagination  are 
difpelled  in  the  tranfports  of  a  delirium/  A  perfect 
vami  iucceeded  this  agitation  $  and  the  puritans  of 
New- England  have  never  fince  been  feized  with  fo 
gloomy  a  lit  of  enthufiafm. 


3.  Government,  Population ,  Cultures ,  Manufactures , 

Trade  and  Navigation,  of  New  England.  . 

This  colony,  bounded  to  the  north  by  Canada, 
to  the  weft  by  New  York,  and  to  the  eaft  and  fouth 
by  Nova  Scotia  and  the  ocean,  extends  full  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  on  the  borders  of  the  fea,  and  upwards 
of  fitly  miles  in  the  inland  parts. 

The  clearing  of  the  lands  is  not  done  by  chance 
as  in  the  other  provinces.  From  the  firft  they  were 
fubjefted  to  laws  which  are  ftill  religioufly  obierved. 
No  citizen  whatever  has  the  liberty  of  fettling  even 
uPon  unoccupied  land.  The  government,  which 
was  defirous  of  preferving  all  its  members  from,  the 
inroads  of  the  favages,  and  that  they  fttould  $  at 
hand  to  partake  of  the  fuccours  of  a  well  regulated 
fociety,  hath  ordered  that  whole  villages  ftiould  be 
iormed  at  once.  As  foon  as  fixty  families  offer  to 
build  a  church,  maintain  a  clergyman,  and  pay  a 
jenoohmafter,  the  general  congrefs  allot  them  a 
fituation,  and  permit  them  to  have  two  reprefenta- 

!il-Va3-/n  thC  le§iflative  bod)r  tlie  colony.  The 
dittnot  affigned  them  always  borders  upon  the  lands 

already  cleared,  and  generally  contains  fix  thoufand 

-Eiare  acres.  Thefe  uew  people  chufc  out  the  fpot 

molt 
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mod  convenient  for  their  refpe£live  habitations,  and 
it  is  ufually  of  a  fquare  figure.  The  church  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  colonids  dividing  the 
land  among  themfelves,  each  inclofes  his  property- 
with  a  hedge.  Some  woods  are  referved  for  a  com¬ 
mon.  It  is  thus  that  New-England  is  continually 
aggrandizing  itfelf,  without  difcontinuing  to  make 
one  complete  and  well-condituted  province. 

Though  the  colony  is  fituated  in  the  midfl  of  the 
temperate  zone,  yet  the  climate  is  not  fo  mild  as  that 
of  fome  European  provinces  which  are  under  the 
fame  parallel.  The  winters  are  longer,  and  more 
cold  ;  the  fummers  fhorter,  and  more  hot.  The  Iky 
is  commonly  clear,  and  the  rains  more  plentiful  than 
lading.  The  air  has  grown  purer  fince  its  circula¬ 
tion  has  been  made  free  by  cutting  down  the  woods  ; 
and  malignant  vapours,  which  at  fird  carried  off  fome 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  no  longer  complained  of. 

The  country  is  divided  into  four  provinces,  which 
in  the  beginning  had  no  connection  with  one  another. 
The  necefiity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againd 
the  favages  obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in 
1643,  at  which  time  they  took  the  name  ©f  the  United 
Colonies.  In  confequence  of  this  league,  two  depu¬ 
ties  from  each  edablifhment  ufed  to  meet  in  a  dated 
place  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  affairs  of  New- 
England,  according  to  the  indructions  they  had 
received  from  the  affembly  by  which  they  were  fent. 
This  affociation  controuled  in  no  one  point  the  right 
which  every  individual  had  of  acting  entirely  as  he 
pleafed,  without  either  the  permiflion  or  approbation 
of  the  mother  country.  All  the  fubmiffion  of  thefe 
provinces  confided  in  a  vague  acknowledgment  of  the 
kings  of  Britain  for  their  fovereigns. 

So  flight  a  dependence  difpleafed  Charles  II.  The 
province  of  Maffachufet’s  bay,  which,  though  the 
fmalled,  was  the  riched  and  the  mod  populous  of 
the  four,  being  guilty  of  fome  rnifdemeanour  againft 
government,  the  king  feized  that  opportunity  of 
taking  away  its  charter  in  1684;  and  it  remained 

without 
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without  one  till  the  revolution ;  when  it  received 
another,  which,  however,  did  not  anfwer  its  claims 
or  expectations..  The  crown  referved  to  itfclf  the 
right  of  nominating  the  governor,  and  appointing  to 
ad  military  employments  and  to  all  principal  polls  in 
tne  civil  and  juridical  departments:  allowing  the 
people  of  the  colony  their  legiflalive  power,  they 
gave  the  governor  a  negative  voice  and  the  command 
ot  the  troops,  which  fecured  him  a  fufficient  influence 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  the  mo- 
ther  country  in  all  its  force.  The  provinces' of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode- Iftand,  by  timely  fubmiffion, 
prevented  the  punirtiment  that  of  Maffacbufet  had 
incurred,  and  retained  their  original  charter.  That 
o!  Tew-Hampftiire  had  been  always  regulated  bv 
tne  lame  mode  of  adminiftration  as  the  province  of 
MafTachufet  s  bay.  The  fame  governor  prefides 
over  the  whole  colony,  but  with  regulations  adapted 
o  the  conftitution  o.  each  province.  According  to 
the  m oft  exact  calculations,  the  prefent  population  of 

W .England  ,ls  f  mPuted  at  four  hundred  thoufand 

in  aoitants,  which  are  more  numerous  to  the  fouth 
twan  to  the  north  of  the  colony,  where  the  foil  is  kfs 
leru.e.  Among  fuch  a  number  of  citizens,  there  are 
few  proprietors  wealthy  enough  to  leave  the  care  of 
•heir  plantations  to  ftewards  or  farmers  :  moil  of 
em  are  planters  in  eafy  circumllances,  who  live 

the°nfieldeir  ThatCS  and,are  rU/1Cd  1,1  thc  '^ours  of 
.  e  held.  Ibis  equality  of  fortune,  joined  to  the 

religious  principles  and  to  the  nature  of  the  govern- 

ment,  gives  this  people  a  more  republican  call  than 
is  to  oe  obferved  in  the  other  colonies 

Pn^7f,m!r  beft  fruits  have  degenerated  New- 

at  lead  it ’’hi  T"  rl’  that  the  aPPle  “improved, 
at  lead  it  has  multiphed  exceedingly,  and  made  cv- 

fhe  woAl'  C7n°n  tha,"  In  3ny  °ther  Part 

ne  world.  All  our  roots  and  garden- (luff  have  had 
.  "  wd'ic“vAb“t' ,h'  tJ‘  h*" 
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In  default  of  thefe,  the  maize,  which  is  ufually  con« 
fumed  in  making  beer,  is  the  refource  of  the  common 
people.  There  are  large  and  fruitful  meadows, 
which  are  covered  with  numerous  flocks. 

The  arts,  though  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  in  this  colony  than  in  any  of  the  others, 
have  not  made  near  the  fame  progrefs  as  agriculture. 
There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  manufactures 
of  any  importance. 

The  fir ll  which  was  formed,  was  that  for  building 
of  fhips.  It  maintained  for  a  long  time  a  degree  of 
reputation.  The  vefiels  out  of  this  dock  were  in 
great  eftimation,  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
conftruCted  being  found  much  lefs  porous  and  mucli 
lefs  apt  to  fplit  than  thofe  of  the  more  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces.  Since  1730,  the  numbers  of  them  are  confi- 
derably  diminifhed,  becaufe  the  woods  for  building 
have  been  little  attended  to,  and  ufed  for  other  pur- 
pofes.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  forbid  the  cutting  of  any  of  them  within  ten 
miles  of  the  fea  ;  and  we  know  not  for  what  reafon 
this  law,  the  necefiity  of  which  was  fo  evident,  was 
never  put  in  force.  The  diftilling  of  rum  has  fuc- 
ceeded  better  than  the  building  of  fhips.  It  was 
begun  from  the  facility  the  New- Englanders  had  of 
importing  large  quantities  of  melaffes  from  the  Ca- 
ribbees.  The  melaffes  were  at  firft  ufed  in  kind  for 
various  purpofes.  By  degrees  they  learnt  to  difl.il 
them.  When  made  into  rum,  they  fupplied  the 
neighbouring  favages  with  it,  as  the  Newfoundland 
fifhermen  did  the  other  northern  provinces,  and  Tai¬ 
lors  who  frequented  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  degiee 
of  imperfeCtion  in  which  this  art  hath  ilill  remained 
in  the  colony,  has  not  diminifhed  the  fale  of  it ;  be¬ 
caufe  they  have  always  been  able  to  afford  the  rum 
at  a  very  low  price. 

The  fame  reafon  has  both  fupported  and  increafed 
the  manufafiure  of  hats.  Though  limited  by  the 
regulations  of  the  mother  country  to  the  internal 

confumotion  of  the  colony,  the  merchants  have  found 
A  means 
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means  to  furmount  thefe  obftacles,  and  to  fmuggle 
pretty  large  quantities  of  them  into  the  neighbouring 
fettl  ements. 

The  colony  fells  no  cloths,  but  it  buys  very  few. 
The  fleeces  of  its  flocks,  as  long,  though  not  quite  fo 
fine,  as  the  Englifh  ones,  make  coarle  fluffs,  which 
do  extremely  well  for  plain  men  who  live  in  the 
country. 

Some  Prefhyterians  who  were  driven  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  by  the  perfections  either  of  the 
government  or  of  the  clergy,  firft  taught  the  New 
Englanders  to  cultivate  hemp  and  flax,  and  to  manu- 
fa&ure  them.  The  linens  made  of  them  are  fince 
become  one  of  the  great  refources  of  the  colony. 

The  mother  country,  vvhofe  political  calculations 
have  not  always  coincided  with  the  high  opinion  en¬ 
tertained  of  her  abilities,  has  omitted  nothing  to 
thwart  thefe  feveral  manufa&ures.  She  did  not  per¬ 
ceive,  that,  by  this  oppreflive  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  thofe  of  her  fuhje6ls  who  were  employed  in 
clearing  this  confiderable  part  of  the  new  world  mull 
be  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  abandoning  fo 
good  a  country,  or  procuring  from  among  themfel- 
ves  the  things  of  general  ufe  and  of  immediate  necef- 
fity.  Indeed,  even  thefe  refources  would  not  have 
been  fufiicient  to  maintain  them,  if  they  had  not  had 
the  good  fortune  and  the  addrefs  to  open  to  them- 
felves  feveral  other  channels  of  fubfiftence,  the  origin 
and  pregrefs  of  which  we  mull  endeavour  to  trace. 

The  firft  refource  they  met  with  from  without, 
was  in  the  fiftiery.  It  has  been  encouraged  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  a  regulation  has  taken  place,  by  which 
every  family  who  fhould  declare  that  it  had  lived  up¬ 
on  falt*fifh  for  two  days  in  the  week  during  a  whole 
year,  ftiould  be  difhurdened  of  part  of  their  tax. 
Thus  commercial  views  enjoin  abftinence  from  meat 
to  the  proteftants,  in  the  fame  manner  as  relio-ion 
preferibes  it  to  the  catholics. 

Mackerel  is  caught  only  in  the  fpring  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pentagouet,  a  confiderable  river  which  empties 
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itfelf  in  Fundy  bay,  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
colony.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  coaft,  and  near 
Boflon,  the  cod-fifh  is  always  in  fuch  plenty,  that 
Cape  Cod,  notwithftanding  the  fterility  of  its  foil, 
is  one  of  the  moll  populous  parts  of  the  countryr 
Hot  content,  however,  with  the  fifh  caught  in  its 
own  latitudes,  New  England  fends  every  year  about 
two  hundred  veffels,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  tons 
eacn,  to  the  great  bank,  to  Newfoundland,  and  to 
Cape  Breton,  which  commonly  make  three  voyages 
a  feafon,  and  bring  back  at  lead  a  hundred  thoufand 
quintals  of  cod.  Befides,  there  are  larger  veffels  which 
fail  from  the  fame  ports,  and  exchange  provifions  for 
the  produce  of  the  fifhery  of  thofe  Englilh  who  are  fet¬ 
tled  in  thefe  frozen  and  barren  regions.  All  this  cod 
is  afterwards  diftributed  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America. 

This  is  not  the  only  article  with  which  the  Britifh 
iflands  in  the  new  world  are  fupplied  by  New  Eng¬ 
land.  It  furnifhes  them,  befides,  horfes,  oxen,  hogs, 
fait  meat,  butter,  tallow,  cheefe,  flour,  bifcuit,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  peafe,  fruits,  cyder,  hemp,  flax,  and 
woods  of  all  kinds.  The  fame  commodities  paf$ 
into  the  iflands  belonging  to  the  other  nations,  fome- 
times  openly,  fometimes  by  fmuggling,  but  always 
in  letter  quantities  during  peace  than  in  time  of  war. 
Honduras,  Surinam,  and  other  parts  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  open  fimilar  markets  to  New  England. 
This  province  alfo  fetches  wines  and  brandies  from 
the  Madeiras  and  the  Azores,  and  pays  for  them  with 
cod-fifh  and  corn. 

The  ports  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  receive 
annually  lixty  or  feventy  of  their  fhips.  They  come 
there  laden  with  cod,  wood  for  fhip-building,  naval 
itores,  corn,  and  fifh -oil  ;  many  of  them  return  with 
olive-oil,  fait,  wine,  and  money,  immediately  to  New 
England,  where  they  land  their  cargoes  clandeftinely. 

By  this  method,  they  elude  the  cufioms  they  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  in  Great  Britain,  if  they  went 
there,  as  in  purfuance  of  a  pofitive  order  they  ought 

to 
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to  do.  The  fhips  which  do  not  return  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  port  are  fold  in  thofe  where  they  difpofe  of  their 
cargo.  They  have  frequently  no  particular  addrefs, 
but  are  freighted  indifferently  for  every  merchant  and 
every  port,  till  they  meet  with  a  proper  purchafer. 

The  mother  country  receives  from  this  colony 
yards  and  mails  for  the  royal  navy,  planks,  pot-afhes, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  a  few  furs,  and,  in  years  of 
fcarcity,  fome  corn.  Thefe  cargoes  come  home  in 
fhips  built  by  her  own  merchants,  or  bought  by  them 
of  privateers,  who  build  upon  fpeculation. 

Befides  the  trade  New  England  makes  of  her  own 
productions,  fhe  has  appropriated  great  part  of  the 
conveying  trade  between  North  and  South  America, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  New  Englanders  are 
looked  upon  as  the  brokers  or  Hollanders  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Notwithflanding  this  lively  and  continued  exertion. 
New  England  has  never  yet  been  able  to  free  herfelf 
from  debt.  She  has  never  been  able  to  pay  exaCtly 
for  what  fhe  received  from  the  mother  country,  either 
in  productions  of  her  own  or  of  foreign  induftry,  or 
in  thofe  from  the  Eaft- Indies  ;  all  which  articles  o£ 
trade  amount  annually  to  393>75o/. 

She  has  ftill,  however,  trade  enough  to  keep  fix 
thoufand  failors  in  conftant  employment.  Her  ma¬ 
rine  confifts  of  five  hundred  large  veffels,  which  carry 
all  together  forty  thoufand  tons  burden  ;  befides  a 
great  number  of  fmaller  veffels  for  fifhing  and  for  the 
coafling  trade,  which  come  out  indifferently  from  all 
the  open  roads  which  are  fpread  all  over  the  coafL 
Almofl  all  of  them  load  and  unload  at  Bofton. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  New  England,  is  fituated 
in  a  peninfula,  about  four  miles  long,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fine  bay  of  Maffachufet,  which  reaches  about 
eight  miles  within  land.  The  opening  of  the  bay  is 
fheltercd  from  the  impetuofity  of  the  waves  by  a  num- 
oer  of  rocks  which  rife  above  the  water  \  and  by  a 
iozea  of  fmall  iflands,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
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fruitful  and  Inhabited.  Thefe  dykes  and  natural 
ramparts  will  not  allow  more  than  three  {hips  to 
come  in  together.  At  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  a 
regular  citadel,  named  Fort  William,  was  erected  in 
one  of  the  iflands  upon  this  narrow  channel.  There 
are  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  carrying  forty-two 
pounders  each,  upon  it,  which  are  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they  can  batter  a  {hip  fore  and  aft  be¬ 
fore  it  is  poffible  for  her  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear. 
A  league  further  on  there  is  a  very  high  light-houfe, 
the  fignals  from  which,  in  cafe  of  invafion,  are  per¬ 
ceived  and  repeated  by  the  fortrefies  along  the  whole 
coaft  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  Boilon  has  her  own 
light-houfes,  which  fpread  the  alarm  to  all  the  inland 
country.  Except  in  the  cafe  of  a  very  thick  fog, 
which  a  few  {hips  may  take  advantage  of  to  get  into 
fame  of  the  fmaller  iflands,  the  town  has  always  five 
or  fix  hours  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  to  get  together  ten  thoufand  militia,  which 
can  be  raifed  at  four  and  twenty  hours  notice.  If  a 
fleet  fhould  ever  be  able  to  pafs  the  artillery  of  Fort 
William,  it  would  infallibly  be  flopped  by  a  couple 
of  batteries,  which  being  eredled  to  the  north  and 
fouth  of  the  place,  command  the  whole  bay,  and 
would  give  time  for  all  the  veffels  and  commercial 
■/lores  to  be  fheltered  from  cannon  {hot  in  the  river 
Charles. 

Bofton  port  is  large  enough  for  fix  hundred  veffels 
to  anchor  in  it  fafely  and  commodioufly.  *1  here 
is  a  magnificent  pier  conftrutfled,  far  enough  advan¬ 
ced  in  the  fea  for  the  {hips  to  unload  their  goods 
-without  the  affiftanee  of  a  lighter,  and  to  difeharge 
them  into  the  warehoufes  which  are  ranged  on  the 
north  fide.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier  the  town 
appears,  built  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent  round  the 
harbour.  According  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  which 
are  become  with  reafon  the  only  rule  of  political  arith» 
met  ic,  it  contains  about  thirty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
compofed  of  Anabaptifts,  Quakers,  French  refu¬ 
gees.  EngUih  Prefix  tenans,  and  Church  of  England 
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men.  The  houfes,  furniture,  drefs,  food,  converfa- 
tion,  cuftoms  and  manners,  are  fo  exadlly  fimilar  to 
the  mode  of  living  in  London,  that  it  is  impoftible 
to  find  any  other  difference  but  that  which  arifes  from 
the  overgrown  population  of  large  capitals. 

CHAP.  X. 

Of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

I .  New  York ,  founded  by  the  Dutch ,  pajfes  into  the 
hands  of  the  E?iglifh . 

NEW*  YORK,  limited  to  the  eaft  by  New-Eng-  * 
land  and  bounded  to  the  weft  by  New-Jerfey, 
occupies  at  firft  a  very  narrow  fpace  of  twenty  miles 
along  the  fea-fhore,  and,  infenfibly  enlarging,  ex¬ 
tends  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northward  in 
the  inland  country. 

This  country  was  difcovered  by  Henry  Hudfon 
in  1609.  That  celebrated  navigator,  after  having 
made  vain  attempts  under  the  patronage  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft -India  company  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft 
paffage,  veered  about  to  the  fouthward,  and  coafted 
along  the  continent,  in  hopes  of  making  fome  ufe- 
fu!  difcovery  that  might  prove  a  kind  of  indemnifi¬ 
cation  to  the  fociety  for  the  truft  they  had  repofed 
in  him.  He  entered  into  a  conliderable  river,  to 
which  he  gave  his  name  ;  and  after  having  recon¬ 
noitred  the  coaft  and  its  inhabitants,  returned  to 
Amfterdam  from  whence  he  had  fet  fail. 

According  to  the  European  fyftem,  which  confi- 
ders  the  people  of  the  new  world  as  nothing,  this 
country  fhould  have  belonged  to  the  Dutch.  It  had 
been  difcovered  by  a  man  in  their  fervice,  who  had 
taken  pofTeflion  of  it  in  their  name,  and  given  np  to 
them  all  the  claims  which  he  himfelf  might  have  to 
it.  His  being  an  Englifnman  did  not  in  the  leaft 

inva- 
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invalidate  thefe  uncontrovertable  titles.  It  muft, 
therefore,  have  occafioned  great  furprife,  when  James 
I.  afferted  his  pretenfions  to  it,  upon  the  principle 
that  Hudfon  was  born  his  fubjedl  ;  as  if  the  real 
country  of  any  man  was  not  that  in  which  he  earns 
his  fubfiftence.  The  king  was  fo  convinced  of  this, 
that  he  foon  gave  up  the  matter ;  and  the  republic 
fent  in  i6jo  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  colony  in 
a  country  which  was  to  be  called  New  Belgia.  Every 
thing  profpered  here.  Fortunate  beginnings  feemed 
to  announce  a  {till  greater  progrefs,  when  in  1664 
the  colony  was  expofed  to  a  {form  which  it  could  not 
poflibly  forefee. 

England,  which  had  not  at  that  time  thofe  inti¬ 
mate  connections  with  Holland  that  the  ambition  and 
fuccefies  of  Lewis  XIV.  have  given  birth  to  iince, 
had  long  feen  with  a  jealous  eye  the  profperity  of  a 
fmall  {late  in  its  neighbourhood,  which,  though  but 
juft  formed,  was  always  extending  its  profperous  trade 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  She  was  fecretly  difturb- 
ed  at  the  thoughts  of  not  being  on  an  equality  with 
a  power  to  whom,  in  the  nature  of  things,  fhe  ought 
to  have  been  greatly  fuperior.  Thefe  rivals  in  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation,  by  their  vigilance  and  oeeo- 
nomy,  gained  the  advantage  over  her  in  all  the  large 
markets  of  the  whole  univerfe.  Every  effort  fhe 
made  to  eftablifti  a  competition  turned  either  to  her 
lofs  or  diferedit,  and  fhe  was  obliged  only  to  a&  a 
fecondary  part,  whilft  all  the  trade  then  known  was 
evidently  centering  itfelf  in  the  republic.  At  length, 
the  nation  felt  the  difgrace  of  her  merchants  ;  and 
refolved,  that  what  they  could  not  compafs  by  in* 
duftry  {hould  be  fecured  to  them  by  force.  Charles 
II.  notwithftanding  his  averfion  for  bufinefs,  and  his 
immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  eagerly  adopted  a  mea* 
fure  which  gave  him  a  profpeCt  of  acquiring  the 
riches  of  thefe  diftant  regions,  together  with  the 
maritime  empire  of  Europe.  His  brother,  more 
aClive  and  more  enterprifing  than  himfelf,  encou¬ 
raged  him  in  thefe  difpofitions  5  and  the  deliberation 
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concluded  with  their  ordering  the  Dutch  fliips  to  be 
attacked,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

An  Englifli  fleet  appeared  before  New  Belgia  in 
the  month  of  Auguft.  It  had  three  thoufand  men 
on  board  ;  and  fo  numerous  a  force  precluding  every 
idea  as  well  as  every  hope  of  refinance,  the  colony 
fubmitted  as  icon  as  it  was  fummoned.  The  con- 
queft  was  fecured  to  the  vi&ors  by  the  treaty  of  Bre¬ 
da  ;  but  it  was  again  taken  from  them  in  1673,  when 
the  intrigues  of  France  had  found  means  to  fet  two 
powers  at  variance,  who  for  their  mutual  interefts 
ought  always  to  be  friends.  A  fecond  treaty  reftored 
New  Belgia  to  the  Englifh,  who  have  remained  in 
quiet  poffefiion  of  it  everiince,  under  the  name  of  New 
York. 

it  had  taken  that  name  from  the  duke  of  York, 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  by  the  king  in  1664. 
As  foon  as  he  had  recovered  it,  he  governed  it  upon 
the  fame  arbitrary  principles  which  afterwards  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  throne.  His  deputies,  in  whofe 
hands  were  lodged  powers  of  every  kind,  not  con¬ 
tented  with  the  exercife  of  the  public  authority,  con¬ 
futed  themfelve5  arbitrators  in  all  private  difputes. 
The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  Hollanders  who 
had  preferred  thefe  plantations  to  their  own  country, 
and  by  colonifls  who  had  come  from  New  England. 
a  hefe  people  had  been  too  long  accuflomed  to  liber¬ 
ty,  to  lubmit  patiently  for  any  time  to  fo  arbitrary 
an  adminiftration.  Every  thing  feemed  tending  ei- 
tnCi  to  an  mfurrechon  or  an  emigration,  when  in 
1683  the  colony  was  invited  to  chufe  reprefentatives 
to  fettle  its  form  of  government.  Ihme  produced 
fome  other  changes  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1691  that  a 
fixed  plan  of  government  was  adopted,  which  has 
been  followed  ever  fince. 

At  the  head  of  the  colony  is  a  governor  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  crown  ;  which  likewife  appoints  twelve 
counfellors,  without  whofe  concurrence  the  governor 
can  fign  no  a£L  The  commons  are  reprefented  by 
,  enty-feven  deputies,  chofen  by  the  inhabitants; 
and  thefe  feveral  bodies  conftitute  the  general  af- 

fembly, 
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fembly,  in  which  every  power  is  lodged.  The  du¬ 
ration  of  this  affembly,  originally  unlimited,  was  af¬ 
terwards  fixed  at  three  years,  and  now  continues  for 
feven,  like  the  Britifli  parliament,  whofe  revolutions 
it  has  followed. 


2  Flourijhing  ftate  of  New  Tork .  Caufes  of  its 

profperity . 

Supported  upon  a  government  fo  folid,  fo  favou¬ 
rable  to  that  liberty  which  makes  every  thing  pro- 
fper,  the  colony  gave  itfelf  up  entirely  to  all  the  la¬ 
bours  which  its  fituation  could  require  or  encourage. 
A  climate  much  milder  than  that  of  New  England, 
a  foil  fuperior  to  it  for  the  cultivation  of  corn,  and 
equally  fit  for  that  of  every  other  production,  foon 
enabled  it  to  vie  fuccefsfully  with  an  eftablifhment 
that  had  got  the  dart  of  it  in  all  its  productions  and 
in  all  the  markets.  If  it  was  not  equal  in  its  manu¬ 
factures,  this  inferiority  was  amply  compenfated  by 
afur-trade  infinitely  more  confiderable.  Thefe  means 
ef  profperity,  united  to  a  very  great  degree  of  tole¬ 
ration  in  religious  matters,  have  raifed  its  population 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants  ;  five 
and  twenty  thoufand  of  whom  are  able  to  bear  arms, 
and  conftitute  the  national  militia. 

The  colony  would  ft  ill  have  flourifhed  much  more, 
had  not  its  profperity  been  obftruCted  by  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  two  governors,  the  opprefiive  conduct  of  fome 
others,  and  the  extravagant  grants  made  to  fomc 
individuals  in  too  high  favour  ;  but  thefe  inconve¬ 
niences,  which  are  only  temporary  under  the  Britifli 
government,  have  fome  of  them  ceafed,  and  the  reil 
of  them  are  lefiened.  The  province  may,  therefore, 
expert  to  fee  her  productions  doubly  increafed,  if  the 
two  thirds  of  its  territory,  which  ftill  remain  un¬ 
cleared,  fhould  yield  as  much  as  the  one  third  which 
has  already  been  cultivated. 

It  is  impofiible  to  forefee  what  influence  thefe 

riches 
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riches  may  have  upon  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
but  it  is  certain  they  have  not  yet  abufed  thofe  they 
have  hitherto  acquired.  The  Dutch,  who  were  the 
firft  founders  ©f  the  colony,  planted  in  it  that  fpirb 
of  order  and  oeconomy  which  is  the  charafteriftic 
ot  their  nation  ;  and  as  they  always  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  even  after  thefe  had  changed 
makers,  the  example  of  their  decent  manners  was 
imitated  by  all  the  new  colonifts  brought  amongfl 
them  by  the  conqueft.  The  Germans,  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  America  by  the  perfecution  which 
drove  them  out  of  the  Palatinate,  or  from  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire,  were  naturally  inclined  to 
this  fimple  and  modeft  way  of  life;  and  the  Englifh 
and  French,  who  were  not  accuftomed  to  fo  much 
frugality,  foon  conformed,  either  from  motives  of 
wifdom  or  emulation,  to  a  mode  of  living  lefs  expen¬ 
sive  and  more  familiar  than  that  which  is  regulated 
by  fafhion  and  parade. 

What  has  been  the  confequence  ?  That  the  colony 
has  never  run  in  debt  with  the  mother  country;  that 
it. has  by  that  means  preferved  an  entire  liberty  in  its 
iales  and  purchafes,  and  been  enabled  always  to  give 
to  its  affairs  the  direction  which  has  been  mod  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  them.  Had  the  representatives  car¬ 
ried  the  fame  principles  into  their  administration^ 
the  province  would  not  have  entered  precipitately 
into  engagements,  the  burden  of  which  it  already 
feels. 

Both  the  banks  of  Hudfon’s  river  are  laid  out  in 
the  plantations  of  the  colony,  which  enliven  and  de¬ 
corate  thefe  borders.  It  is  upon  this  magnificent 
Canal,  which  is  navigable  day  and  night,  in  all  fea- 
fon?,  and  where  the  tide  runs  up  above  a  hundred 
and  fixty  miles  in  the  land,  that  every  thing  which  is 
intended  for  the  general  market  is  embarked  in  vef- 
fels  of  forty  or  fifty  tons  burden.  The  ftaple  itfelf, 
which  is  near  the  fea,  is  extremely  well  fituated  for 
receiving  all  the  merchandife  of  the  province,  and  all 
that  comes  from  Long  Island,  which  is  only  fepa- 
^ated  from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel. 


This 
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This  ifland,  which  takes  its  name  from  its  figure,  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  was  formerly  very  famous  for  the  great 
number  of  whales  and  fea-calves  taken  in  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  but  whether  it  is  that  the  frequent  fi(h- 
eries  have  driven  away  thefe  animals,  which  generally 
feek  quiet  feas  and  defert  fliores,  they  have  difap- 
peared,  and  another  branch  of  induftry  has  been 
found  to  fupply  their  lofs.  As  the  pafiures  are 
mod  excellent,  the  breeding  of  all  kinds  of  cattle, 
and  particularly  hories,  has  been  much  attended  to, 
without  neglecting  any  other  branch  of  cultivation* 
All  thefe  different  riches  flow  to  the  principal  mar¬ 
ket,  which  is  alfo  increafed  by  productions  brought 
from  a  greater  diflance.  Some  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  New  Jerfey  find  their  account  in  pouring 
their  (fores  into  this  magazine. 

This  mart  is  a  very  confiderable  town,  which  at 
prefent  has  the  fame  name  as  the  colony,  and  is  call¬ 
ed  New  York.  It  was  formerly  built  by  the  Dutch, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Amfterdam,  in  an 
ifland  called  Manahatton,  which  is  fourteen  leagues 
long  and  not  very  broad.  In  1  756,  its  population 
amounted  to  10,468  whites,  and  2,275  negroes. 
There  is  not  any  town  where  the  air  is  better,  or 
where  there  is  a  more  general  appearance  of  eafe  and 
plenty.  Both  the  public  edifices  and  private  houfes 
convey  the  idea  of  folidity  united  to  convenience.  If 
the  city,  however,  were  attacked  with  vigour,  it  would 
hardly  hold  out  twenty-four  hours,  having  no  other 
defence  of  the  road  or  the  town  except  a  bad  fort  and 
a  flone  retrenchment. 

New  York,  which  (lands  at  the  diftance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Hudfon’s  river,  has, 
properly  fpeaking,  neither  port  or  bafon ;  but  it  does 
not  want  either,  becaufe  its  road  is  fufficient.  It  is 
from  thence  that  250  or  300  (hips  are  difpatched 
every  year  for  the  different  ports  of  Europe  and  A- 
merica.  England  receives  but  a  fmall  part  of  them, 
but  they  are  the  richeft,  becaufe  they  are  thofe  whofe 
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cargo  confifts  in  furs  and  beaver  fleins.  The  manner 
in  which  the  colony  gets  pofieflion  of  thefe  peltries  is 
now  to  be  explained. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  built  New  Amfterdam 
in  a  lituation  which  they  thought  favourable  for  the 
intcreourfe  with  Europe,  they  next  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  an  advantageous  trade  there.  The  only 
thing  at  that  time  in  requeft  from  North  America 
was  furs  ;  but  as  the  neighbouring  favages  offered 
but  few,  and  thofe  indifferent  ones,  there  was  a  ne~ 
ceffity  of  puffing  to  the  north  to  have  them  better 
and  in  larger  quantities.  In  conference  of  this,  a 
project  was  formed  for  an  eftabliffment  on  the  banks 
of  Hudfon’s  river,  150  miles  diftance  from  the  ca¬ 
pital.  The  circumffances  fortunately  proved  favou¬ 
rable  for  obtaining  the  confent  of  the  Iroquois,  to 
whom  the  territory  required  belonged.  This  brave 
nation  happened  to  be.  then  at  war  with  the  French, 
who  were  juft  arrived  in  Canada. 

Upon  an  agreement  tofupply  them  with  the  fame 
arms  that  their  enemies  ufed,  they  allowed  the  Dutch 
to  build  Fort  Orange,  which  Was  afterwards  called 
i’ort  Albany.  1  here  was  never  the  leaft  difpute 
between  the  two  nations;  on  the  contrary,  the  Dutch, 
with  the  aftiftance  of  their  powder,  lead,  and  guns* 
which  they  ufed  to  give  in  exchange  for  fkins,  fecur- 
ed  to  themfelves  not  only  what  they  could  get  L'" 
their  own  hunting  in  all  the  five  countries,  but  even 

thefpoils  collected  by  the  Iroquois  warriors  in  their 
expeditions. 

Though  the  Englilh,  upon  their  taking  pofliffion 
i  1 .™ony>  maintained  the  union  with  the  favages 
ther  did  not  think  ferioufly  of  Extending  the  fur- 
trade,.  tdi  the  revocation  of  the  edidt  of  "Nantes  in 
1085  introduced  among  them  the  art  of  making  hea¬ 
ve;  hats.  Their  efforts  were  for  a  long  time  ineffec 

tna!  and  there  were  chiefly  two  obftfcles  ,o  £ 

•Tl'r  Fren,ch  WtTe  acc|dtomcd  to  draw  from 
Albany  itfeif  coverlets,  thick  worfted  fluffs,  different 
■ron  and  copper  manufadures,  even  arms  and  ammo- 
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nition  ;  all  which  they  could  fell  to  the  favages  with, 
fo  much  the  more  advantage  as  thefe  goods  bought 
at  Albany  colt  them  one  third  lefs  than  they  would 
have  done  any  other  way.  Befides,  the  American 
nations,  who  were  feparated  from  New  York  by  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  in  which  nobody  chofe  to 
venture  far,  could  hardly  treat  with  any  but  the 
French. 

Burnet,  wh®  was  governor  of  the  Britifh  colony  in 
1720,  was  either  the  firft  who  faw  the  evil,  or  the 
firft  who  ventured  to  ftrike  at  the  root  of  it.  He 
made  the  general  affembly  forbid  all  communication 
between  Albany  and  Canada,  and  then  obtained  the 
confent  of  the  Iroquois  to  build  and  fortify  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  Ofwcgo  at  his  own  expence,  on  that  part  of 
the  lake  Ontario  by  which  moft  of  the  fnvages  mull 
t>afs  in  their  way  to  Montreal.  In  confequence  of 
thefe  two  operations,  the  beavers  and  the  other  peltries 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  the  French  and 
Britifh.  1  he  acceilion  of  Canada  cannot  but  increafe 
■at  prefent  the  {hare  New  York  had  in  the  trade,  as 
the  latter  is  better  fituated  for  it  than  the  country 
which  difputed  it  with  her. 

If  the  Britifh  colony  has  gained  by  the  acquifition 
®f  Canada,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  loft  any  thing 
by  being  feparated  from  New  Jerfey,  which  formerly 
made  a  part  of  New  Belgia,  under  the  title  of  New 
Sweden. 


3.  In  kvbat  manner  He*w  fferfey  fell  into  the  hands  §fe 
the  Englijh .  Its  prefent  fate. 

The  Swedes  were,  in  fad,  the  firft  Europeans 
who  fettled  in  this  region  about  the  year  16^9.  The 
negled  in  which  they  were  left  by  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  too  weak  to  be  able  to  extend  its  pro¬ 
tean  to  them  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  obliged  them, 
at  the  end  of  fixteen  years,  to  give  themfelves  up  t© 

the  Dutch,  who  united  this  acquifition  to  New  Bcl- 
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gia.  When  the  duke  of  York  received  the  grant  of 
the  two  countries,  he  feparated  them  ;  and  divided 
the  lead;  of  them,  called  New  Jerfey,  between  two  of 
his  favourites. 

Carteret  and  Berkley,  the  firft  of  whom  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  eaftern,  and  the  other  the  weftern  part  of 
the  province,  had  folicited  this  vaft  territory  with 
no  other  view  but  to  put  it  up  to  fale.  Several  adven¬ 
turers  accordingly  bought  large  diftridls  of  them  at 
a  low  price,  which  they  divided  and  fold  again  in 
fmaller  parcels.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  fubdiviiions, 
the  colony  became  divided  into  two  dillindl  provin¬ 
ces,  each  feparately  governed  by  the  original  pro¬ 
prietors.  The  exercife  of  this  right  growing  at 
length  inconvenient,  as  indeed  it  was  ill  adapted  to 
the  lituation  of  a  fubjedt,  they  gave  up  their  charter 
to  the  crown  in  1702  ;  and  from  that  time  the  two 
provinces  became  one,  and  were  directed,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  other  Britifh  colonies,  by  a  go¬ 
vernor,  a  council,  and  a  general  affembly. 

New  Jerfey,  fituated  between  39  and  40  degrees 
north  latitude,  is  bounded  to  the  eaft  by  New  York, 
to  the  welt  by  Penfylvania,  to  the  n®rth  by  unknown 
land,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  ocean,  which  wafhes  it9 
coafls  thro’  an  extent  of  120  miles.  This  large 
country  before  the  laft  revolution  contained  only 
iixteen  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  defeendants  of 
Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were  its  jfirft  cultivators,  to 
whom  had  been  added  fome  Quakers,  and  fome 
Church-of- England  men,  with  a  greater  number  of 
Prefbyterians.  "1  he  defedf  of  the  government  Hop¬ 
ped  the  progrefs  and  occalioned  the  indigence  of  thi*3 
fmall  colony,  it  might,  therefore,  have  been  expedt- 
ed  that  the  aera  of  liberty  fhould  have  been  that  of  its 
profperity ;  but  almoil  all  the  Europeans  who  went 
to  the  new  world  in  fearch  either  of  an  afylum  or 
riches,  preferring  the  milder  and  more  fruitful  cli¬ 
mates  of  Carolina  and  Penfylvania  ;  New  Jerfey 
could  never  recover  from  its  primitive  languor.  Even 
at  this  day,  it  does  not  reckon  above  fifty  thoufand 
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whites,  united  in  villages,  or  difperfed  among  the 
plantations,  with  twenty  thoufand  blacks. 

The  poverty  of  this  province  not  fuffering  it  in  the 
beginning  to  open  a  dired  trade  with  the  diftant  or 
foreign  markets,  it  began  to  fell  its  produ&ions  at 
Philadelphia,  and  efpecially  at  New  York,  with  which 
there  was  an  eafy  communication  by  rivers.  It  has 
continued  this  practice  ever  fince,  and  receives  in 
exchange  from  the  two  cities  fome  of  the  productions 
of  the  mother  country.  Far,  however,  from  being 
able  to  acquire  any  objects  of  luxury,  it  cannot  even 
afford  to  purchafe  all  the  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceffity  ;  but  is  obliged  itfelf  to  manufacture  the 
greatell  part  of  its  cloathlng. 

There  is  of  courfe  very  little  fpecie  in  the  colony, 
w  hich  is  reduced  to  the  ufc  of  paper-currency.  All 
its  bills  together  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
59,062/.  10/.  As  they  are  current  both  in  Pen- 
lylvania  and  New  York,  which  do  not  take  any  of 
each  others  bills;  they  bear  an  advanced -premium 
above  the  bills  of  thefe  two  colonies,  by  being  made 
ufe  of  in  all  the  payments  between  them. 

But  fo  trifling  an  advantage  will  never  give  any 
real  importance  to  New  Jerfey.  It  is  from  out  of  its 
own  bofom  that  is,  from  the  culture  of  its  immenfe 
trad  of  defert  country,  that  it  is  to  draw  its  vigour 
and  profperity.  As  long  as  it  ftands  in  need  of  in¬ 
termediate  agents,  it  will  never  recover  from  the  ftate 
of  languor  into  which  it  is  plunged  This  the  colony 
is  thoroughly  fenfible'  of ;  and  all  its  efforts  are  now 
direCfed  to  this  end,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  ad  for 
itfelf.  It  has  even  already  made  fome  with  fuccefs. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1751,  it  found  means  to  fit 
out,  at  its  own  expence,  thirty-eight  veffels,  bound 
to  Europe  or  to  the  fouthern  ifles  of  America. 
Thefe  vefiels  carried  188,000  quintals  of  bifeuits,  fix 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty- four  barrels  of 
flour,  feventeen  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty*one 
bufnels  of  corn,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  barrels  of 
fait  beef  and  pork,  fourteen  hundred  quintals  of 
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hemp ;  together  with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of 
hams,  butter,  beer,  linfeed,  iron  in  bars,  and  wood 
for  building.  It  is  imagined  that  this  direct  trade 
may  have  increafcd  one  third  fince  that  time. 

This  beginning  of  riches  mull  raife  the  emulation^ 
the  induftry,  the  hopes,  the  projedls,  and  the  inter- 
prifes  of  a  colony,  which  hitherto  had  not  been  able 
to  fuftain  the  part  in  trade  which  its  fituation  feemed 
to  promife  it.  If,  however,  there  are  fome  poor  and 
feeble  dates  that  draw  their  fubfiftence  and  fupport 
from  the  vicinity  of  others  more  rich  and  more  bril¬ 
liant  than  themfelves,  there  are  a  far  greater  number 
whom  fuch  a  neighbourhood  entirely  cruihcs  and 
deftroys.  Such,  perhaps,  has  been  the  fate  of  New 
Jerfey,  as  will  appear  from  the  hiftory  we  are  going 
to  give  of  Penfylvania  ;  which,  lying  too  clofe  ta 
this  colony,  has  fometimes  (lifted  it  with  it3  fhadow^ 
fometimes  eclipfed  it  with  its  fplendor. 
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BOOK  II. 

BRITISH  COLONIES  FOUNDED  IN 
PENSYLVANIA,  VIRGINIA, 
MARYLAND,  CAROLINA,  GEORGIA, 

AND  FLORIDA. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Pensylvania. 

*5 .  The  Quakers found Penfylvania .  Manners  vf  that  fetf* 

LUTHERANISM,  which  was  deftined  to  caufe 
a  remarkable  change  in  Europe,  either  by  its 
own  influence,  or  by  the  example  it  gave,  had  occa¬ 
sioned  a  great  fermentation  in  the  minds  of  all  men  ; 
when  there  arofe  from  the  midft  of  it  a  new  religion, 
which  at  firft  appeared  much  more  like  a  rebellion 
guided  by  fanaticifm,  than  like  a  fe&  that  was  go¬ 
verned  by  any  fixed  principles.  In  fad,  the  generality 
of  innovators  follow  a  regular  fyflem,  compofed  of 
do&rines  conne&ed  with  each  other  ;  and,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  at  lead,  take  arms  only  to  defend  themfelves. 
The  Anabaptifts,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  they  had 
looked  into  the  Bible  only  for  the  word  of  command 
to  attack,  lifted  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  before 
they  had  agreed  upon  a  fyflem  of  do&rine.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  their  leaders  had  taught,  that  it  was 
a  ridiculous  and  ufelefs  practice  to  adminifter  bap- 
tifm  to  infants  ;  and  afferted  that  their  opinion  upon 
this  point  was  the  fame  as  that  of  the  primitive 
church  :  but  they  had  not  yet  ever  pra&ifed  them¬ 
felves  this  only  article  of  faith,  which  furnifhed  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  reparation.  The  fpirit  of  fedition  precluded 
them  from  paying  a  proper  attention  to  the  fchif- 
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matic  tenets  on  which  their  divifion  was  founded.  To 
fhake  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  church  and  Hate,  was 
their  law  and  their  faith.  To  enlifl  in  the  armies  of 
the  Lord  ;  to  join  with  the  faithful,  who  were  to 
wield  the  fword  of  Gideon  ;  this  was  their  device, 
their  motive,  and  their  fignal  for  rallying. 

It  was  not  till  after  they  had  carried  fire  and 
fword  into  a  great  part  of  Germany,  that  the  Ana- 
baptifts  thought  at  lafl  of  marking  and  cementing 
their  confederacy  by  fome  viiible  fign  of  union.  Ha¬ 
ving  been  infpired  at  firft  to  raife  a  body  of  troops, 
in  152 5  they  were  infpired  to  compofe  a  religious 
code,  and  the  following  were  the  tenets  they  adopted. 

In  the  mixed  fyftem  of  intolerance  and  mildnefs 
by  which  they  are  guided,  the  Anabaptift  church, 
being  the  only  one  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  taught,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  communicate  with 
any  other. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  blowing  wherefoever  it 
lifteth,  the  power  of  preaching  is  not  limited  to  one 
order  of  the  faithful,  but  is  given  to  all.  Every  one 
likewife  has  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Every  fe£t  which  has  not  preferved  the  community 
of  all  things,  which  conftituted  the  life  and  fpirit  of 
Chrillianity,  has  degenerated,  and  is  for  that  reafon 
an  impure  fociety. 

Magiftrates  are  ufelefs  in  a  fociety  of  the  truly 
faithful.  A  Chriftian  never  has  occafion  for  any  y 
nor  is  a  Chriftian  allowed  to  be  one  himfelf. 

Chriftians  are  not  permitted  to  take  up  arms  even  in 
their  own  defence,  much  lefs  is  it  lawful  for  them  to 
enlift  as  foldiers  in  mercenary  armies. 

Both  law-fuits  and  oaths  are  forbidden  the  difciples 
of  Chrift  ;  who  has  commanded  them  to  let  their  yea 
be  yea,  and  their  nay  nay. 

The  baptifm  of  infants  is  an  invention  of  the  devil 
and  of  the  pope.  The  validity  of  baptifm  depends 
upon  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  adults,  who  alone 
are  able  to  receive  it  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  en- 
gagement  they  take  upon  themfelves. 
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Such  was,  in  its  origin,  the  religious  fyftem  of  the 
Anabaptifts.  Tho’  it  appears  founded  on  charity 
and  mildnefs,  yet  it  produced  nothing  but  violence 
and  iniquity.  The  chimerical  idea  of  an  equality  of 
ftations  is  the  moll  dangerous  one  that  can  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  a  civilized  fociety.  To  preach  this  fyftem  to 
the  people,  is  not  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  rights, 
it  is  leading  them  on  to  aflaflination  and  plunder.  It 
is  letting  domeftic  animals  loofe,  and  transforming 
them  into  wild  beads.  The  mafters  who  govern  the 
people  muft  be  better  informed,  or  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  conduced  muft  be  foftened  :  but  there  is  ia 
fa£t  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  real  equality  ;  it  cx- 
ifts  only  in  the  the  fyftem  of  equity.  Even  the  fa- 
vages  themfclvcs  are  not  equal,  when  once  they  arc 
colle&ed  into  hords.  They  are  only  fo,  while  they 
wander  in  the  woods  ;  and  then  the  man  who  fuffers 
the  produce  of  his  chafe  to  be  taken  from  him,  is  not 
the  equal  of  him  who  deprives  him  of  it.  Such  has 
been  the  origin  of  all  foeicties. 

A  do&rine,  the  balls  of  which  was  the  community 
of  goods  and  equality  of  ranks,  was  hardlycalculated 
to  find  partisans  any  where  but  among  the  poor.  The 
peafants,  accordingly,  all  adopted  it  with  the  more 
violence  in  proportion  as  the  yoke  from  which  it 
delivered  them  was  more  infupportable.  The  far 
greater  part,  efpecially  thofe  who  were  condemned 
to  flavery,  rofe  up  in  arms  on  all  fides,  to  fupport  a 
do&rine,  which,  from  being  valfals,  made  them  equal 
to  their  lords.  The  apprehenfion  of  feeing  one  of  the 
-firft  bands  of  fociety,  obedience  to  the  magiftrate, 
broken,  united  all  other  fc&s  againft  them,  who  could 
not  fubfift  without  fubordination.  After  having 
carried  on  a  more  obftinate  refiftance  than  could  have 
been  expe&ed,  they  yielded  at  length  to  the  number 
©f  their  enemies.  Their  fe&,  notwithftanding  it  had 
made  its  way  all  over  Germany,  and  into  a  part  of  the 
north,  was  no  where  prevalent,  becaufe  it  had  been 
every  where  oppofed  and  difperfed.  It  was  but  juft 
tolerated  in  thofe  countries  in  which  the  greateft  la¬ 
titude 
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utude  of  opinion  was  allowed  ;  and  there  was  not 
any  ftate  in  which  it  was  able  to  fettle  a  church,  au~ 
thorifed  by  the  civil  power.  This  of  courfe  weaken¬ 
ed  it,  and  from  obfcurity  it  fell  into  contempt.  Its 
only  glory  is  that  of  having,  perhaps,  contributed  to 
the  foundation  of  the  feet  of  the  Quakers. 

This  humane  and  pacific  feCl  had  arifen  in  Eng¬ 
land  amidft  the  confu/ions  of  a  war,  which  termin¬ 
ated  in  a  monarch’s  being  dragged  to  the  fcaffold  by 
his  own  fubje&s.  The  founder  of  it,  George  Fox, 
was  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people  ;  a  man  who  had 
been  formerly  a  mechanic,  but  whom  a  angular  and 
contemplative  turn  of  mind  had  induced  to  quit  his 
profeffion.  In  order  to  wean  himfelf  entirely  from  all 
earthly  affedions,  he  broke  off  all  connections  with 
his  own  family  ;  and  for  fear  of  being  tempted  to  re¬ 
new  them,  he  determined  to  have  no  fixed  abode. 
He  often  wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  without  any 
other  amufement  but  his  bible.  In  time  he  even 
learnt  to  go  without  that,  when  he  thought  he  had 
acquired  fom  it  a  degree  of  infpiration  iimilar  to  that 
or  the  apoftles  and  the  prophets. 

Then  he  began  to  think  of  making  profelytes, 
which  he  found  not  in  the  lead  difficult  in  a  country 
where  the  minds  of  all  men  were  filled  and  diflurbed 
with  enthufiaflic  notions.  He  was,  therefore,  foon 
followed  by  a  multitude  of  difciples,  the  novelty  and 
fingularity  of  whofe  notions  upon  incomprehenfible 
fubjecls  could  not  fail  of  attracting  and  fafeinating 
all  thofe  who  were  fond  of  the  marvellous. 

The  firft  thing  by  which  they  caught  the  eye  was 
the  fimplicity  of  their  drels  ;  in  which  there  was 
neither  gold  nor  filver  lace,  nor  embroidery,  nor 
laces,  nor  ruffles,  and  from  which  they  affeCted  to 
baniih  every  thing  that  was  luperfluous  or  unnecef- 
ary.  They  would  not  fuffer  either  a  button  in  the 
hat,  or  a  plait  in  the  coat,  becaufe  it  was  poffible 
to  do.  without  them.  Such  an  extraordinary  con¬ 
tempt  for  dlablifhed  modes  reminded  thofe  who 
adopted  it,  that  it  became  them  to  be  more  virtuous 
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than  the  reft  of  men  from  whom  they  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  by  this  external  modefty. 

All  the  external  deferences  which  the  pride  and 
tyranny  of  mankind  exa£l  from  thofe  who  are  unable 
to  refufe  them,  were  difdained  by  the  quakers,  who 
difclaimed  the  names  of  Mailer  and  Servant.  They 
condemned  all  titles  as  pride  in  thofe  who  claimed 
them,  and  as  meannefs  in  thofe  who  bellowed 
them.  They  did  not  allow  to  any  perfon  what¬ 
ever  the  appellation  of  Eminence  or  Excellence  and 
fo  far  they  might  be  in  the  right  ;  but  they  iefufed 
to  comply  with  thofe  reciprocal  marks  of  attention 
which  we  call  politenefs,  and  in  this  they  were  to 
blame.  The  name  of  Friend,  they  laid,  was  not  to 
be  refufed  by  one  Chriftian  or  citizen  to  another  ; 
but  the  ceremony  of  bowing  they  eonfidcred  as  ridi¬ 
culous  and  troublefome.  To  pull  off  one’s  hat  they 
held  to  be  a  want  of  refpeft  to  one’s  felf,  in  order  to 
(hew  it  to  others.  They  carried  it  fo  far,  that  even 
the  magiftrates  could  not  draw  from  them  any  exter¬ 
nal  token  of  reverence,  but  they  addreffed  both  them 
and  princes,  according  to  the  ancient  majefty  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  fecond  perfon  and  in  the  Angular 
number. 

The  aufterity  of  their  morals  ennobled  the  Angu¬ 
larity  of  their  manners.  The  ufe  of  arms,  confider- 
ed  in  every  light,  appeared  a  crime  to  them.  If  it 
was  to  attack,  it  was  violating  the  laws  of  humanity  ; 
if  to  defend  one’s  felf,  it  was  breaking  through  thofe 
of  Chriftianity.  Univerfal  peace  was  the  gofpel  they 
had  agreed  to  profefs.  f  any  one  fmote  a  quaker 
upon  one  cheek,  he  immediately  prefented the  other; 
if  any  one  afked  for  his  coat,  he  offered  his  waiftcoat 
too.  Nothing  could  engage  thefs  equitable  men  to 
demand  more  than  the  lawful  price  for  their  work, 
or  to  take  lefs  than  what  they  demanded.  An  oath, 
even  before  a  magiftrate  and  in  a  juft  caufe,  they 
deemed  to  be  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  in 
any  of  the  wretched  difputes  that  arife  between  weak 
and  perifhable  beings. 
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The  contempt  they  had  for  the  outward  forms  of 
■poll ten efs  in  civil  life,  was  changed  into  averfion  f»r 
the  ritual  and  ceremonial  parts  of  religion.  They 
looked  upon  churches  merely  as  the  parade  of  reli* 
gion  ;  they  confidered  the  fabbath  as  a  pernicious 
idlenefs,  and  baptifm  and  the  Lord’s  fupper  as  ridicu* 
lous  cymbols.  For  this  reafon  they  rcje&ed  all  re¬ 
gular  orders  of  clergy.  Every  one  of  the  faithful 
they  imagined  received  an  immediate  illumination 
from  the  Holy  Gholt,  which  gave  a  chara&er  far  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  the  prielthood.  When  tney  were 
aflembled  together,  the  firit  pe-rfon  who  found  him- 
felf  infpired  arofe  and  imparted  the  lights  he  had 
received  from  heaven.  Even  women  were  often  fa¬ 
voured  with  this  gift  of  fpeech,  which  they  called 
the  gift  of  prophecy  :  fometimes  many  of  thefe  holy 
brethren  fpoke  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  much  more 
frequently  a  profound  filence  prevailed  in  their  af- 
lemblies. 

The  enthufiafm  occasioned  both  by  their  medita¬ 
tions  and  difeourfes,  excited  fuch  a  degree  of  fenfibi- 
hty  in  the  nervous  fyltem,  that  it  threw  them  into 
convulfions,  for  which  reafon  they  were  called 
Quakers.  To  have  cured  thefe  people  in  procefs  of 
time  of  their  folly,  nothing  more  was  requifite  than 
to  turn  it  into  ridicule  ;  but,  inftead  of  this,  perfe¬ 
ction  contributed  to  make  it  more  general.  Whilft 
every  other  new  fe£f  met  with  encouragement,  this 
was  expofed  to  every  kind  of  punifhment  ;  imprifon- 
ments,  whippings,  pillories,  mad-houfes,  nothing 
was  thought  too  terrible  for  bigots,  whofe  only 
crime  was  that  of  wanting  to  be  virtuous  and  rea¬ 
sonable  over  much.  The  conttancy  with  which  they 
bore  their  futferings,  at  firit  excited  companion  and 
afterwards  admiration  for  them.  Even  Cromwell, 
who  had  been  one  of  their  moft  violent  enemies,  be- 
caufe  they  ufed  te  infinuate  themfelves  into  his  camps, 
and  difeourage  his  foldiers  from  their  profeffioa,  gave 

A™, marks  °f  his  efteem*  His  policy  exert - 
€d  xtlclf  m  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  his  party, 
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in  order  to  conciliate  to  himfelf  a  higher  degree  of 
refpcdl  and  confideration  ;  but  they  either  eluded  his 
invitations,  or  reje&ed  them  ;  and  he  afterwards 
confclled,  that  this  was  the  only  religion  in  which  his 
gu  ineas  had  taken  no  effect. 

Amongft  the  feveral  perfons  who  call  a  temporary 
luftre  on  the  feci,  the  only  one  who  defcrves  to  be 
remembered  by  poflerity  is  William  Penn.  He  was 
the  fon  of  an  admiral,  who  had  been  fortunate  e- 
nough  to  be  equally  diftinguifhcd  by  Cromwell  and 
the  two  Stuarts  who  held  the  reigns  of  government 
alter  him.  1  his  able  feaman,  more  fupple  and  more 
infinuating  than  men  commonly  are  in  his  profefiion, 
had  made  confiderable  advances  to  government  in  the 
different  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 

S  f  he  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  not  fuffered  them 
to  be  repaid  during  his  life  ;  and  as  affairs  were  not 
in  a  better  fituation  at  his  death,  it  was  propofed  to 
his  fon,  that,  inflead  of  money,  he  fhould  accept  of 
an  immenfe  territory  in  America.  '  It  was  a  country 
which,  though  long  fince  difeovered,  and  furrounded 
by  Englifh  colonies,  had  always  been  negledted. 
The  love  of  humanity  made  him  accept  with  plea- 
fure  this  kind  of  patrimony,  which  was  ceded  to  him 
almoil  as  a  fovereignty  ;  and  he  determined  to  make 
it  the  abode  of  virtue,  and  the  afylum  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  With  this  generous  defign,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1681,  he  let  fail  for  his  new  poffeflions, 
which  from  that  time  took  the  name  of  Penfylvania. 
All  the  quakers  were  defirous  to  follow  him,  in  or¬ 
der  to  avoid  the  perfecution  raifed  againfl  them'  by 
the  clergy  on  account  of  their  not  complying  with 
the  tithes  and  other  ecclefiaflical  fees  ;  but  his  pru¬ 
dence  engaged  him  to  take  over  no  more  than  two 
thoufand. 


2.  Upon  what  principles  Penfylvania  was  founded . 

Penn’s  arrival  in  the  new  world  was  fignalized  by 
fcfi  of  equity  which  made  his  perfon  and  prin- 

,  ciplcs. 
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ciples  equally  beloved.  Not  thoroughly  fatisfied 
with  the  right  given  him  to  this  extenfive  territory 
by  the  ceffion  of  the  Englifh  miniilry,  he  determined 
to  make  it  his  own  property  by  purchafing  it  of  the 
natives,  d  he  price  he  gave  to  the  lavages  is  not 
known  ;  but  though  fome  people  accufe  them  of  ftu- 
pidity  for  confentmg  to  part  with  what  they  never 
ought  to  have  alienated  upon  any  terms  ;  yet  Penn 
is  not  the  lefs  entitleo  to  the  glory  of  having  given 
an  example  of  moderation  and  juflice  in  America, 
never  fo  much  as  thought  of  before  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  He  made  his  acquifition  as  valid  as  he  could, 
and  by  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  he  fupplied  any  defi¬ 
ciency  there  might  be  in  the  legality  of  his  title. 
The  Americans  conceived  as  great  an  aTe&ion  for 
this  colony  as  they  had  conceived  an  averfion  for  all 
diole  which  had  been  founded  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood  without  their  confent.  From  that  time  there 
tarofe  a  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  people* 

founded  upon  good  faith,  which  nothing  has  ever 
been  able  to  {hake. 

Penn’s  humanity  could  not  be  confined  to  th^  fa- 
vages  only  ;  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  thofe  who  were 
dehrous  of  living  under  his  laws.  Senfible  that  the 
nappinefs  of  the  people  depended  upon  the  nature  of 
tne  legiflation,  he  founded  his  upon  thofe  two  firft 
principles  of  public  fplendor  and  private  felicity  ;  li- 
berty,  and  property.  Here  it  is  that  the  mind  reds 
with  pleafure  upon  modern  hiftory,  and  feels  form* 
kind  of  compenfation  for  the  difguft,  horror,  or  me¬ 
lancholy,  which  the  whole  of  it,  but  particularly  the 
account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  America, 
lnipires.  Hitherto  we  have  only  feen  thefe  barba- 
nans  fpreadmg  depopulation  before  they  took  pof- 
lefiion,  and  laying  every  thing  wafte  before  they  cul¬ 
tivated.  It  is  time  to  obferve  the  feeds  of  reafon, 
^appmefs,  and  humanity,  fown  and  fp ringing  up 

wkh  tVhk1  rT  °c  .henllfPhcre>  which  kill  feeks 
favage^  b  °°d  °f  ^  ltS  peoFIe>  civilized  33  well  as 
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This  virtuous  legiflatcr  made  toleration  the  bails 
of  his  fociety.  He  admitted  every  one  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  a  God  to  the  rights  of  citizen,  and  made 
every  Chriftian  eligible  to  ftate  employments.  But 
he  left  every  one  at  liberty  to  invoke  the  Supreme 
Being  as  he  thought  proper  ;  and  neither  eftablifhed 
a  reigning  church  in  Penfylvania,  nor  exacted  con¬ 
tributions  for  building  places  of  public  worihip,  nor 
compelled  any  perfons  to  attend  them. 

Jealous  of  immortalizing  his  name,  he  veiled  in 
his  family  the  right  of  nominating  the  chief  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  colony  :  but  he  ordained  that  no  profits 
ihould  be  annexed  to  his  employment,  except  fuch 
as  were  voluntarily  granted  ;  and  that  he  fhcold  have 
rio  authority  without  the  concurrence  of  the  deputies 
of  the  people.  All  the  citizens,  wh©  had  an  intereil 
in  the  law,  by  having  one  in  the  circumftance  the 
■law  was  intended  to  regulate,  were  to  be  electors 
and  might  be  chofen.  To  avoid  as  much  as  poffible 
every  kind  of  corruption,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
reprefentatives  ihould  be  chofen  by  fuffrages  private¬ 
ly  given.  To  eftablifh  a  law,  a  plurality  of  voices 
was  fufficient  ;  but  a  majority  of  two  thirds  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  fettle  a  tax.  Such  a  tax  as  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  more  like  a  free  gift  than  a  fubfidy  demanded 
by  government;  but  was  it  poffible  to  grant  lefs  in¬ 
dulgences  to  men  who  were  come  fo  far  in  fearch  of 
peace  ? 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  that  real  philofopher 
Penn.  He  gave  a  thoufand  acres  to  all  thofe  who 
could  afford  to  pay  twenty  pounds  for  them.  Every 
one  who  could  not,  obtained  for  himfelf,  his  wife, 
each  of  his  children  above  fixteen  years,  and  each 
of  his  fervants,  fifty  acres  of  land,  for  the  annual 
quit-rent  of  about  one  penny  per  acre. 

To  fix  thefe  properties  for  ever,  he  eftablifhed  tri¬ 
bunals  to  protect  the  laws  made  for  the  prefervation 
of  property.  But  it  is  not  prote&ing  the  property 
of  lands  to  make  thofe  who  are  in  poffeflion  of  them 

purehafe  the  law  that  fecures  them  ;  for,  in  that  cafe, 
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cue  is  obliged  to  give  away  part  of  one’s  property  in 
order  to  fecure  the  reft  ;  and  law,  in  procefs  of  time* 
exhaufts  the  very  treafures  it  fhould  preferve,  and  the 
very  property  it  fhould  defend.  Left  any  perfon 
fhould  be  found  whofe  intereft  it  might  be  to  encou¬ 
rage  or  prolong  law-fuits,  he  forbade,  under  very 
ftritf  penalties,  all  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  to  receive  any  falary  or  gra¬ 
tification  whatsoever.  And  further,  every  diftric?fc 
was  obliged  to  chufe  three  arbitrators  whofe  bufinefs 
it  was  to  endeavour  to  prevent,  and  make  up,  any 
difputes  that  might  happen,  before  they  were  carried 
into  a  court  of  juftice. 

This  attention  to  prevent  law-fuits  fprang  from  the 
defire  of  preventing  crimes.  All  the  laws,  that  they 
might  have  no  vices  to  punifh,  were  dire&ed  to  puL 
a  flop  to  them  even  in  their  very  fources,  poverty 
and  idlenefs.  It  was  ena&ed,  that  every  child  above 
twelve  years  old  ihould  be  obliged  to  learn  a  profef- 
fion,  let  his  condition  be  what  it  would.  This  regu¬ 
lation,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  fecured  the  poor  man 
a  fubfiftence,  furnifhed  the  rich  man  with  a  refource 
againft  every  reverfe  of  fortune ;  and  preferved  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  by  recalling  to  every 
man’s  remembrance  his  original  deftination,  which  is 
that  of  labour  either  of  the  mind  or  of  the  body. 

Such  primary  inftitutions  would  be  neceffanly 
productive  of  an  excellent  legiftation  ;  and  accord- 
ingly  the  advantages  of  that  eftablifhed  by  Penn  ma- 
rnfefted  ltielf  in  the  rapid  and  continued  profperity 
of  Penfylvania,  which,  without  either  wars,  or  con- 
quells,  or  ftruggles.,  or  any  of  thofe  revolutions  which 
attract  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  foon  became  an  objeCt 
fit  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  whole  univerfe. 
Its  neighbours,  notwithftanding  their  favage  ftate, 
were  foftened  by  the  fvveetnefs  of  its  manners  ;  and 
diftant  nations,  notwithftanding  their  corruption, 
paid  homage  to  its  virtues.  All  were  delighted  to 
iee  thofe  heroic  days  of  antiquity  realized,  which  Eu¬ 
ropean  manners  and  laws  had  long  taught  every  one 
to  ccnfider  as  entirely  fabulous, 
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3.  Extent y  climate y  and  foily  of  Penfylvania .  Its 

profpertty. 

Pensylvan  i  a  is  defended  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean, 
to  the  north  by  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  to  the 
fouth  by  Virginia  and  Maryland,  to  the  weft  by  the 
Indians  ;  on  all  Tides  by  friends,  and  within  itfelf 
by  the  virtue  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  coafts,  which 
are  at  fir  ft  very  narrow,  extend  gradually  to  1 20 
miles  ;  and  the  breadth  of  it,  which  has  no  other  li¬ 
mits  than  its  population  and  culture,  already  com¬ 
prehends  ! 45  miles.  The  Iky  of  the  colony  is  pure 
and  ferene  ;  the  climate,  very  wholefome  ©f  itfelf, 
has  been  rendered  ftill  more  fo  by  cultivation  ;  the 
waters,  equally  falubrious  and  clear,  always  flow  up¬ 
on  a  bed  cf  rock  or  fand  ;  the  year  is  tempered  by 
the  regular  return  of  the  feafons.  Winter  which  be¬ 
gins  in  the  month  of  January,  lafts  till  the  end  of 
March.  As  it  is  '  feldom  accompanied  with  clouds 
or  fogs,  the  cold  is,  generally  fpeaking,  moderate; 
fometimes,  however,  {harp  enough  to  freeze  the  larg- 
eft  rivers  in  one  night.  This  revolution,  which  is 
as  {hurt  as  it  is  fudden,  is  occafioned  by  the  north- 
weft  winds,  which  blow  from  the  mountains  and  lakes 
of  Canada.  The  fpring  is  ufhered  in  by  foft  rains,, 
and  by  a  gentle  heat  which  increafes  gradually  till 
the  end  of  June.  The  heats  of  the  dog  days  would 
be  infupportable,  were  it  not  for  the  refrefhing 
breezes  of  the  fouth  weft  wind  ;  but  this  fuccour, 
though  pretty  conftant,  fometimes  expofes  them  to 
hurricanes  that  blow  down  whole  forefts  and  tear  up 
trees  by  the  roots,  efpecially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fea,  where  they  are  moll  violent.  The  three  au¬ 
tumnal  months  are  commonly  attended  with  no  other 
inconvenience  but  that  of  being  too  rainy. 

Though  the  country  is  unequal,  it  is  not  lefs  fer¬ 
tile.  The  foil  in  fome  places  conftfts  of  a  yellow 
black  fand,  in  others  it  is  gravelly,  and  fometimes  it 
is  a  greyifh  afh  upon  a  "ftony  bottom  ;  generally 

fpeaking, 
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fpeaking,  it  is  a  rich  earth,  particularly  between  the 
rivulets,  which,  interfering  it  in  all  dire&ions,  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  than  na¬ 
vigable  rivers  would. 

When  the  Europeans  ftrfi  came  into  the  country, 
they  found  nothing  in  it  but  wood  for  building,  and 
iron  mines.  In  procefs  of  time,  by  cutting  down 
the  trees,  and  clearing  the  ground,  they  covered  it 
with  innumerable  herds,  with  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
with  plantations  of  flax  and  hemp,  with  many  kinds 
of  vegetables,  with  every  fort  of  grain,  and  efpecially 
with  rye  and  maize  ;  which  a  happy  experience  had 
fhewn  to  be  particularly  proper  to  the  climate.  Cul¬ 
tivation  was  carried  on  in  all  parU  with  fuch  vigour 
and  fuccefs  as  excited  the  aftonifhtaent  of  all  na¬ 
tions. 

From  whence  could  arife  this  extraordinary  pro- 
fperity  ?  From  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
has  attracted  the  Swedes,  Dutch,  French,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  fome  laborious  Germans,  into  that  country* 
It  has  been  the  joint  work  of  Quakers,  Anabaptifts, 
Church -of- England  men.  Methodifts,  Prefby  terians, 
Moravians,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics. 

Among  the  numerous  fedls  which  abound  in  this 
country,  a  very  diftinguifhed  one  is  that  of  the  Dual- 
piers.  It  was  founded  by  a  German,  who  difgufted 
with  the  world,  retired  to  an  agreeable  folitude  within 
fifty  miles  of  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  be  more  at 
liberty  to  give  himfelf  up  to  contemplation.  Curi- 
ofity  brought  feveral  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit  his  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  by  degrees  his  pious,  fimple,  and  peace¬ 
able  manners  induced  them  to  fettle  near  him,  and 
they  all  formed  a  little  colony,  which  they  called 
Euphrates,  in  allufion  to  the  Hebrews,  who  ufcd  to 
fing  pfalms  on  the  borders  of  that  river. 

This  little  city  forms  a  triangle,  the  outfides  of 
which  are  bordered  with  mulbery  and  apple  trees, 
planted  with  regularity.  In  the  middle  of  the  town 

9  u  ry  orchard  >  and  between  the  orchard 

an&thefe  ranges  of  trees  are  houfes,  built  of  wood, 
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three  {lories  high,  where  every  Dumpier  is  left  ta 
enjoy  the  pleafures  of  his  meditations  without  diftur- 
bance.  Thefe  contemplative  men  do  not  amount  to 
above  five  hundred  in  all  ;  their  territory  is  about 
250  acres  in  extent,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
marked  by  a  river,  a  piece  of  llagnated  water,  and  a 
mountain  covered  with  trees. 

The  men  and  women  live  in  feparate  quarters  of 
the  city.  They  never  fee  each  other  but  at  places  of 
worfhip,  nor  are  there  any  affemblies  of  any  kind  but 
for  public  bufmefs.  Their  life  is  taken  up  in  labour, 
prayer,  and  deep.  Twice  every  day  and  night  they 
are  called  forth  from  their  cells,  to  attend  divine  fer- 
vice.  Like  the  Method  ills  and  Quakers,  every  indi¬ 
vidual  among  them  pofLffes  the  right  of  preaching 
when  he  thinks  himfelf  infpired.  The  favourite  fub- 
je&s  on  which  they  love  to  difcourfe  in  their  afiem- 
blies,  are  humility,  temperance,  chaftity,  and  the 
ether  Chriftian  virtues.  They  never  violate  the  reft 
of  the  Sabbath,  which  is  fo  much  the  delight  of  labo¬ 
rious  as  well  as  idle  men.  They  admit  a  hell  and  a 
paradife  ;  but  rejeft  the  eternity  of  future  punifh- 
ments.  The  do&rine  of  original  fin  is  with  them 
an  impious  blafphemy  which  they  abhor,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  every  tenet  cruel  to  man  appears  to  them  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  Divinity.  As  they  do  not  allow  merit  to 
any  but  voluntary  works,  they  adminifter  baptifm  on- 
]y  to  the  adult.  At  the  fame  time  they  think  bap¬ 
tifm  fo  effentially  neceffary  to  falvation,  that  they 
imagine  the  fouls  of  Chriftians  in  another  world  are 
employed  in  converting  thofe  who  have  not  died  un¬ 
der  the  law  of  the  gofpel. 

Still  more  difinterefted  than  the  Quakers,  they 
mever  allow  themfelves  any7  law-fuits.  One  may  cheat, 
30b,  and'  abufe  them,  without  ever  being  expofed  to 
any  retaliation,  or  even  any  complaint  from  themr 
Religion  has  the  fame  effea  on  them  that  phi! ofoph.y 
had  upon  the  Stoics  5  it  makes  them  infenfibk  to 
ever  y  kind  of  infult. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  drefs,  In  win¬ 
ter, 
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ter,  it  confifls  of  a  long  white  gown,  from  whence 
there  hangs  a  hood  to  ferve  inltead  of  a  tat,  a  coarfe 
fhirt,  thick  (hoes,  and  very  wride  breeches.  There  is 
no  .great  difference  in  fammer,  only  that  linen  is  ufed 
inflead  of  woolen.  The  women  are  dreffed  much  like 
the  men  except  the  breeches. 

Their  common  food  is  only  vegetable,  not  becaufe 
it  is  unlawful  to  make  ufe  of  any  other,  but  becaufe 
that  kind  of  ahftinence  is  looked  upon  as  more  con¬ 
formable  to  the  fpirit  of  Chrifiianity,  which  has  an 
averfion  for  blood.  Each  individual  follows  with 
cheerfulnefs  the  branch  of  bufinefs  allotted  to  him* 
The  produce  of  all  their  labours  is  depofited  into  a 
common  flock,  in  order  to  fupply  the  ntceTities  of 
every  one.  Befides  the  cultivation,  manufactures, 
and  all  the  arts  neceffary  to  the  little  fociety,  which 
are  thus  produced  by  united  indullry,  it  affords  a 
fuperfluous  part  for  exchanges  proportioned  to  the 
population. 

Though  the  two  fexes  live  feparate  at  Euphrates, 
the  Dumplers  do  not  on  that  account  foolifhly  re¬ 
nounce  matrimony.  But  thofe  who  find  themfelves 
difpofed  to  it,  leave  the  city,  and  form  an  eftablifh- 
ment  in  the  country,  which  is  fupported  at  the  public 
expence.  They  repay  this  by  the  produce  of  their 
labours,  which  is  all  thrown  into  the  public  treafury, 
and  their  children  are  fent  to  be  educated  in  the 
mother  country.  Without  this  wife  privilege,  the 
Dumplers  would  be  nothing  more  than  monks,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  would  become  either  favages  or 
libertines. 

What  is  mofl  edifying,  and  at  the  fame  time  moft 
extraordinary,  is,  the  harmony  that  fubfifts  between 
all  the  feCfcs  eftablifhed  in  Penfylvania,  nntwithfland- 
ing  the  difference  of  their  religious  opinions.  Tho* 
they  are  not  all  of  the  fame  church,  they  all  love  and 
dierifh  one  another  as  children  of  the  fame  father* 
fhey  have  always  continued  to  live  like  brothers, 
becaufe  they  had  the  liberty  of  thinking  as  men.  It 
is  to  this  delightful  harmony  that  muft  be  attributed 
more  particularly  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  colony. 

At 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 66  its  population 
amounted  to  150,000  white  people.  The  number 
mud  have  been  confiderably  increafed  from  that  pe¬ 
riod,  fince  it  is  doubled  every  fifteen  years,  according 
to  Mr  Franklin’s  calculations.  There  were  dill  thirty 
thoufand  blacks  in  the  province,  who  met  with  lefs 
ill-ufage  in  this  province  than  in  the  others,  but  who 
were  dill  exceedingly  unhappy.  A  circumHance* 
however,  not  eafily  believed,  is,  that  the  fubjedlion  of 
the  negroes  has  not  corrupted  the  morals  of  their 
mailers  ;  their  manners  are  dill  pure,  and  even  au- 
Here,  in  Penfylvania.  Is  this  fingular  advantage  to 
be  afcribed  to  the  climate,  the  laws,  the  religion,  the 
emulation  condantly  fubfifting  between  the  different, 
fedls,  or  to  fome  other  particular  caufe  ?  Let  the 
reader  determine  this  quellion. 

The  Penfylvanians  are  in  general  well  made,  and 
their  women  of  an  agreeable  figure.  *  As  they  fooner 
become  mothers  than  in  Europe,  they  fooner  ceafe 
breeding.  If  the  heat  of  the  climate  feems  on  the 
one  hand  to  haften  the  operations  of  nature,  its  in- 
condancy  weakens  them  on  the  other.  There  is  no 
place  where  the  temperature  ©f  the  fky  is  more  un¬ 
certain,  for  it  fometime?  changes,  five  or  fix  times  in 
the  fame  day. 

As,  however,  thefe  varieties  neither  have  any  dan¬ 
gerous  influence  upon  the  vegetables,  nor  dedroy  the 
harveds,  there  is  a  conftant  plenty,  and  an  univerfal 
appearance  of  eafe.  The  ceconomy  which  is  fo  par¬ 
ticularly  attended  to  in  Penfylvania  does  not  prevent 
both  fexes  from  being  well  clothed  ;  and  their  food 
is  Hill  preferable  in  its  kind  to  their  clothing.  The 
families,  whofe  circumftances  are  the  lead  cafy,  have 
all  of  them  bread,,  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  rum.  A 
very  great  number  are  able  to  afford  to  drink  con¬ 
ftantly  French  and  Spanifh  wines,  punch,  and  even 
liquors  of  a  higher  price.  The  abufe  of  thefe  ftrong> 
drinks  is  lefs  frequent  than  in  other  places,  but  is  not 
without  example. 

The  pleafing  view  of  this  abundance  is  never  dis¬ 
turbed 
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itrbed  by  the  melancholy  fight  of  poverty.  There 
are  no  poor  in  all  Penfylvania.  All  thofe  whole 
birth  or  fortune  have  left  them  without  refources,  are 
fuitably  provided  for  out  of  the  public  treafury  The 
fpirit  of  benevolence  is  carried  ftill  farther,  and  is  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  moft  engaging  hofpitality.  A 
traveller  is  welcome  to  flop  in  any  place,  without 
the  apprehenfions  of  giving  the  leaf!  uneafy  fenfa- 
tion,  except  that  of  regret  for  his  departure. 

The  happinefs  of  the  colony  is  not  difturbed  by  the 
oppreffive  burden  of  taxes.  In  1766,  they  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  12,256/.  2s.  6d.  Moft  of 
them,  even  thofe  that  were  defigned  to  repair  the 
damages  of  war,  were  to  ceafe  in  1  772.  If  the  people 
did  not  experience  this  alleviation  at  that  period,  it 
was  owing  to  the  eruptions  of  the  favages,  which  had 
occaOoned  extraordinary  expences. 

The  Penfylvanians,  happy  poffeffors  and  peaceable 
tenants  of  a  country  that  ufually  renders  them  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  fold  for  whatever  they  lay  out  upon  it, 
are  not  reftrained  by  fear  from  the  propagation  of 
their  fpecies.  There  is  hardly  an  unmarried  perfon 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country.  Marriage  is  only  the 
more  happy  and  the  more  reverenced  for  it.  The 
freedom  as  well  as  the  fandlity  of  it  depends  upon  the 
choice  of  the  parties  :  they  chufe  the  lawyer  and  prieft 
rather  as  witneffes,  than  minifters,  of  the  engagement. 
Whenever  two  lovers  meet  with  any  oppofition,  they 
go  off  on  horfeback  together.  The  man  gets  be¬ 
hind  his  ini  ft  refs  ;  and  in  this  fituation  they  prefent 
themfelves  before  the  magiftrate,  where  the  girl  de¬ 
clares  (he  has  run  away  with  her  lover,  and  that  they 
are  come  to  be  married.  So  folemn  an  avowal  cannot 
be  rcje&ed,  nor  has  any  perfon  a  right  to  give  them 
any  moleftation.  In  all  other  cafes,  paternal  authori¬ 
ty  is  exccftive.  The  head  of  a  family,  whole  affairs 
are  involved,  is  allowed  to  engage  his  children  to  his 
creditors  ;  a  punifhment,  one  Should  imagine,  very 
fufikient  to  induce  a  fond  fatherto  attendtohis  affairs. 
A  man  grown  up  acquits  in  one  year’s  fervice  a  debt 
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of  5  /.  and  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  ferve  till  they  are  one  and  twenty,  to  pay  one 
of  61.  This  is  an  image  of  the  old  patriarchal  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Eaft. 

Tho’  there  are  feveral  villages,  and  even  fome cities, 
in  the  colony,  mo  it  of  the  inhabitants  maybefaidto  live 
feparately,  as  it  were  within  their  families.  Every 
proprietor  of  land  has  his  houfe  in  the  midft  of  a  large 
plantation  entirely  furrounded  with  quickfet  hedges. 
Of  courfe  each  parifh  is  near  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues 
in  circumference.  This  diftance  of  the  churches 
makes  the  ceremonies  of  religion  have  little  effeft,  and 
ftill  lefs  influence.  Children  are  not  baptized  till  a 
few  months,  and  fometimes  not  till  a  year  or  two* 
after  their  birth. 

All  the  pomp  of  religion  feems  referved  for  the  laft 
honours  man  receives  before  he  is  fnut  up  in  the  grave 
for  ever.  As  foon  as  any  one  is  dead  in  the  country, 
the  neareft  neighbours  have  notice  given  them  of  the 
day  of  burial.  Thefe  fpread  it  in  the  habitations 
next  to  theirs,  and  within  a  few  hours  the  news  is 
thus  conveyed  to  a  diftance.  Every  family  fends  at 
leatt  one  perfon  to  attend  the  funeral.  As  they  come 
in,  they  are  prefented  with  punch  and  cake.  When 
the  aftembly  is  complete,  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the 
burying  ground  belonging  to  his  fe&  ;  or,  if  that 
Ihould  be  at  too  great  a  diftance,  into  one  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  the  family.  There  is  generally  a  train  of 
four  or  five  hundred  perfons  on  hovfeback,  whoobferve 
a  continual  filence,  and  have  all  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  fuited  to  the  melancholy  nature  of  the  ceremo¬ 
ny.  One  fingular  circumftance  is,  that  the  Penfylva- 
nians,  who  are  the  greateft  enemies  to  parade  during 
their  lives,  feem  to  forget  this  charafter  of  modefty 
at  their  deaths.  They  all  are  defirous  that  the  poor 
remains  of  their  fliort  lives  fhould  be  attended  .with  a 
funeral  pomp  fuited  t®  their  rank  or  fortune. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation,  that  plain  and  virtuous 
nations,  even  favage  and  poor  ones,  are  remarkably  at¬ 
tached  to  the  care  of  their  burials.  The  reafon  of  it 
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is,  that  they  look  upon  thefe  lafl  honours  as  duties  of 
the  furvivors,  and  the  duties  themfelves  as  fo  many 
ditlindl  proofs  of  that  principle  of  love  which  is  very 
ftrong  in  private  families  whilft  they  are  in  a  Hate 
nearcll  to  that  of  nature.  It  is  not  the  dying  man 
hirnfelf  who  exacts  thefe  honours  ;  it  is  his  parents, 
his  wife,  his  children,  who  voluntarly  pay  them  to 
the  afhes  of  a  hufband  and  father  that  has  defervedto 
be  lamented.  Thefe  ceremonies  have  always  more 
numerous  attendants  in  final!  focieties  than  in  larger 
ones  ;  becaufe,  though  there  are  fewer  families  upon 
the  whole,  the  number  of  individuals  there  is  much 
larger,  and  all  the  ties  that  conneCt  them  with  each 
other  are  much  ftronger.  This  kind  of  intimate  un¬ 
ion  has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  many  fmall  nations 
have  overcome  larger  ones ;  it  drove  Xerxes  and  the 
Perflans  out  of  Greece,  and  it  will  fome  time  or  other 
expel  the  French  out  of  Corfica. 

But  from  whence  does  Penfylvania  draw  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  her  own  confumption,  and  in  what  manaer 
does  fhe  contrive  to  be  abundantly  furnifhed  with 
them  ?  With  the  flax  and  hemp  that  are  produced  at 
home,  and  the  cotton  fhe  procures  from  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  fhe  fabricates  a  great  quantity  of  ordinary  li¬ 
nens  ;  and  with  the  wool  that  comes  from  Europe 
fhe  manufactures  many  coarfe  cloths.  Whatever  her 
own  induftry  is  not  able  to  furnifh,  file  purchafes 
with  the  produce  of  her  territory.  Her  fhips  carry 
over  to  the  Britifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danifh 
iflands,  bifeuit,  flour,  butter,  cheefe,  tallow,  ve¬ 
getables,  fruits,  fait  meat,  cyder,  beer,  and  all  forts 
of  wood  for  building.  The  cotton,  fugar,  coffee, 
•brandy  and  money,  they  receive  in  exchange,  are  fo 
many  materials  for  a  frefh  commerce  with  the  mother 
country,  and  with  other  European  nations  as  well 
as  with  other  colonies.  The  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canaries,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  open  an  advanta¬ 
geous  market  to  the  corn  and  wood  ©f  Penfylvania, 
which  they  purchafe  with  wine  and  piaftres.  The 
mother  country  receives  from  Penfykania  iron,  flax, 
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leather,  furs,  linfeed  oil,  mails  and  yards  ;  for 
which  it  returns  thread,  wool,  fine  cloths,  tea,  Irilh 
and  India  linens,  hard-ware,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  or  neceflity.  As  thefe,  however,  amount  to 
a  much  greater  fum  than  what  it  buys,  Britain  may 
be  confidered  as  a  g.ulph  in  which  all  the  metals  Pen- 
fylvania  has  drawn  from  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
are  funk  again.  In  1723,  Britain  fent  over  goods, 
to  Penfylvania  only  to  the  value  of  ,0,937/.  ioj*.  at 
prefent  (he  furnilhes  to  the  amount  of  437,500/. 
Th  is  fum  is  too  considerable  for  the  coloniils  to  be 
able  to  pay  it,  even  in  depriving  themfelves  of  all 
the  gold  they  draw  from  other  markets  ;  and  this 
inability  muft  continue  as  long-  as  the  improvement 
of  their  cultures  fhall  require  more  confiderable  ad¬ 
vances  than  their  produce  yields.  Other  colonies 
which  enjoy  almoft  exclulively  fome  branches  of  trade, 
inch  as  rice,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  mull  have  grown 
rich  very  rapidly.  Penfylvania,  whofe  riches  are 
fou!  ded  on  agriculture  and  the  increafe  of  her  flocks, 
will  acquire  them  more  gradually  ;  but  her  profperity 
will  be  fixed  upon  a  more  firm  and  permanent  bafis. 

If  any  circumitance  can  retard  the  progrefs  of  the 
colony,  it  mud  be  the  irregular  manner  in  which 
the  plantations  are  formed.  Penn’s  family,  who 
are  the  proprietors  of  ail  the  lands,  grant  them  in- 
difcriminately  in  ah  parts,  and  in  as  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  are  required,  provided  they  are  paid 
61.  1  1 /.  3  d.  for  each  hundred  acres,  and  that  the 
purchafers  agree  to  give  an  annual  rent  of  about  one 
halfpenny.  The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
province  wants  that  fort  of  connedlion  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  in  all  things,  and  that  the  fcattered  inhabi¬ 
tants  eafily  become  the  prey  of  the  moll  infigndi- 
cant  enemy  that  will  venture  to  attack  them. 

The  habitations  are  cleared  in  different  ways  in 
the  colony.  Sometimes  a  huntfman  will  fettle  in  the 
midll  of  a  foreft,  or  quite  clofe  to  it.  His  neared 
neighbours  affift  him  in  cutting  down  trees,  and  heap¬ 
ing  them  up  one  over  another  :  and  this  cosilitutes 
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a  houfe.  Around  this  fpot  lie  cultivates,  without 
any  afiiftance,  a  garden  or  a  field,  fufficient  to  fub- 
fid  himfelf  and  his  family. 

A  few  years  after  the  fir (l  labours  were  finifiied, 
fome  more  a<dive  and  richer  men  arrived  from  the 
mother  country.  They  paid  the  huntfman  for  his 
pains,  and  agreed  with  the  proprietors  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  for  fome  lands  that  had  not  been  paid  for. 
They  built  more  commodious  habitations,  and  clear¬ 
ed  a  greater  extent  of  territory. 

At  length  fome  Germans,  who  came  into  the  new 
world  from  inclination,  or  were  driven  into  it  by  per¬ 
fection,  completed  thefe  fettlements  that  were  as 
yet  unfinifhed.  The  fil'd  and  fecond  order  of  plant¬ 
ers  removed  their  induftry  into  other  parts,  with  a 
more  confiderable  dock  for  carrying  on  their  cultures 
than  they  had  at  fird. 

The  annual  exports  of  Penfylvania  may  be  valued 
st  253 o©o  tons.  It  receives  four  hundred  fhips,  and 
fits  out  about  an  equal  number.  They  all,  or  almoft 
all,  come  into  Philadelphia,  which  is  the  capital, 
from  whence  they  are  alio  difpatched. 

ihis  famous  city,  whofe  very  name  recalls  every 
humane  feeling,  is  fituated  at  the  confiuxpf  the  De¬ 
laware  and  the  Schuylkill,  about  120  miles  from  the 
lea.  Penn,  who  dedined  it  for  the  metropolis  of  a 
great  empire,  defigned  it  to  be  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  two  in  length  between  the  rivers  ;  but  its  popu¬ 
lation  has  proved  infufficient  to  cover  this  extent  of 
ground.  Hitherto  they  have  built  only  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  ;  but  without  giving  up  the 
ideas  of  the  legiilator,  or  deviating  from  his  plan. 
Thefe  precautions  are  highly  proper:  Philadel¬ 
phia  mud  become  the  mod  confiderable  city  of  A- 
menca,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  that  the  colony  fhoidd 
not  improve  greatly,  and  its  produ&ions  mud  pa  fa 
through  the  harbour  of  the  capital  before  they  arrive 
at  the  fea.  The  dreets  of  Philadelphia,  which 
are  ah  regular,  are  in  general  fifty  feet  broad  ;  the 
two  principal  ones  are  a  hundred.  On  each  fide  of 
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them,  there  are  foot-paths,  guarded  by  pofts  placed 
at  different  didances.  The  houfes,  each  of  which 
has  its  garden  and  orchard,  are  commonly  two  (lories 
high  ;  and  are  built  either  of  brick,  or  of  a  kind  of 
foft  (lone,  which  grows  hard  by  being  expcfed  to  the 
air.  Till  very  lately  the  walls  had  but  little  thick- 
nefs,  becaufe  they  were  only  to  be  covered  with  a 
very  light  kind  of  wood.  Since  the  difcovery  of  (late 
quarries,  the  walls  have  acquired  a  folidity  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  weight  of  the  new  roofs.  The  prefent 
buildings  have  received  an  additional  decoration  from 
a  kind  of  marble  of  different  colours,  which  is  found 
about  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  Of  this  they  make  ta¬ 
bles,  chimney-pieces,  and  other  houfhold  furniture  : 
befides  which  it  is  become  a  pretty  confiderable  ob- 
jed  of  commerce  with  the  greated  part  of  America. 

Thefe  valuable  materials  could  not  have  been 
commonly  found  in  the  houfes,  if  they  had  not  been 
iavifhed  in  the  churches.  Every  fed  has  its  own 
church,  and  fome  of  them  have  feveral. 

The  town-home  is  a  building  held  in  as  much  ve¬ 
neration,  though  not  fo  much  frequented,  as  the 
churches.  It  is  condruded  in  the  mod  fumptuous 
magnificence.  It  is  there  that  the  legislators  of  the 
colony  affemble  every  year,  and  more  frequently,  if 
neceffary,  to  fettle  every  thing  relative  to  public  bu- 
finefs  ;  the  whole  of  which  is  fubmitted  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  nation  in  the  perfons  of  its  reprefen- 
tatives.  Next  to  the  town-houfe  is  a  mod  elegant 
library;  which  owes  its  exidence  to  the  care  of  the 
learned  Dodfor  Franklin.  In  it  are  found  the  bed 
Engliih,  French,  and  Latin  autnors.  It  is  only 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturdays.  Thofe  who  have 
founded  it  have  a  free  accefs  to  it  the  whole  year. 
The  red  pay  a  tnde  for  the  loan  of  the  booki-,  and  a 
forfeit  if  they  are  not  returned  in  due  time..  This 
little  fundcondantly  accumulating,  is  appropriated  to 
the  increafe  of  the  library;  to  which  have  been  late¬ 
ly  added,  in  orderno  make  it  more  ufeful,  fome 
mathematical  and  philofophical  indruments,  with  a 
very  fine  cabinet  of  natural  hidory. 
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The  college,  which  is  intended  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  fciences,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1749.  At  firft,  it  only  initiated  the  youth  in 
the  Belles  Lettres.  In  1764  a  clafs  of  medicine  was 
eftabliftied  there.  Knowledge  of  every  kind  and  a- 
depts  in  the  fciences  will  increafe  in  proportion  as 
the  lands,  which  are  become  their  patrimony,  fhall 
yield  a  greater  produce.  If  ever  defpotifm,  fuper- 
ftition,  or  war,  fhould  plunge  Europe  again  into  that 
date  of  barbarifm  from  whence  philoiophy  and  the 
arts  liave  drawn  it,  the  iacred  fire  will  be  kept  alive 
in  Philadelphia,  and  come  from  thence  to  enlighten 
the  world.  This  city  is  amply  fupplied  with  every 
fcfiiflance  human  nature  can  require,  and  with  all  the 
refources  induftry  can  make  ufe  of.  Its  keys, 
the  principal  of  which  is  two  hundred  feet  wide, 
prefent  a  fuite  of  convenient  warehoufes  and  recedes 
ingenigufly  contrived  for  fhip-building  Ships  of 
five  hundred  tons  may  land  there  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty,  except  in  the  times  of  froft.  There  they  load 
the  merchandife  which  has  either  come  down  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  or  along  roads  better;  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Police 
has  made  a  greater  progrefs  in  this  part  of  the  new 
world,  than  among  the  mod  ancient  nations  of  the 
old.  It  is  impoflible  to  determine  precifely  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  Philadelphia,  as  tb*e  bills  of  mortality  are 
not  kept  with  any  exadnefs,  and  there  are  feveral 
fe<ds  who  do  not  chriften  their  children.  It  appears 
a  fad,  h  owever,  that  in  1766  it  contained  twenty 
thoufand  inhabitants.  As  moft  of  them  are  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  fale  of  the  productions  of  the  colony,  and 
in  fupplying  it  with  what  they  draw  from  abroad,  it 
is  impoflible  that  their  fortunes  fhould  not  be  very 
confiderable  ;  and  they  muft  increafe  Bill  further,  in 
proportion  as  the  cultivation  advances  in  a  country 
where  hitherto  not  above  one  iixth  of  the  land  has 
been  cleared, 

.  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Newcaftle  and  the  other 
cities  of  Penfylvania,  is  entirely  open.  The  whole 
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country  is  equally  without  defence.  This  is  a  ne~ 
ceilary  confequence  of  the  principles  of  the  Quakers, 
who  have  always  maintained  the  principal  influence  in 
the  public  deliberations,  though  they  do  not  form 
above  one  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  colony. 
I  hefe  fe^taries  cannot  be  too  much  favoured  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  modefty,  probity,  loveof  labour,  and  be¬ 
nevolence.  One  might,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  accufe 
their  legiflation  of  imprudence  and  temerity. 

W  hen  they  eflablifhed  that  civil  liberty  which  pro¬ 
tects  one  citizen  from  another,  ought,not  the  found- 
eis  ot  the  colony  to  have  taken  fonie  pains  for  the 
maintainance  of  political  liberty  alfq,  which  prote&s 
one  ftate  from  the  encroachments  of  another  ?  The 
authority  which  exerts  itfelf  to  maintain  peace  and 
good  order  at  home,  feems  to  have  done  nothing  if 
it  has  not  prevented  invalion  from  abroad.  To  pre¬ 
tend  that  the  calony  would  never  have  any  enemies, 
was  to  iuppofe  the  world  peopled  with  Quakers.  It 
was  encouraging  the  ftrong  to  fall  upon  the  weak, 
leaving  the  lamb  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolf,  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  all  the  country  to  the  oppreffive  yoke  of  the 
firit  tyrant  who  fliould  think  proper  to  fubdue  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  fhall  we  reconcile 
the  ftridtnefs  of  the  gofpehmaxims,  by  which  the 
Quakers  are  literally  governed,  with  that  appearance 
of  force,  either  for  offence  or  defence,  which  puts  all 
Ch  riff  ia n  nations  in  a  continual  ftate  of  war  with  each 
other?  Befid  es,  what  could  the  French  or  the  Spani¬ 
ards  do  f  they  were  to  enter  Penfylvania  fvvord  in 
hand  ?  Unlefs  they  fhould  deftroy  in  one  night,  or  in 
one  day,  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  fortunate  region, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  cut  off  the  race  of  thofe 
mild  and  charitable  men.  Violence  has  its  bounda¬ 
ries  in  its  very  excefs  ;  it  confumes  and  extinguifhes 
itfelf,  as  the  fire  in  the  aflies  that  feed  it.  But  vir¬ 
tue,  when  guided  by  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
reanimates  itfelf  as  the  tree  under  the  edge  of  the 
pruning  knife.  Wicked' men  (land  in  need  of  num- 
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bers  to  execute  their  fanguinary  proje&s.  But  the 
juft  man,  or  the  Quaker,  requires  only  a  brother 
from  whom  he  may  receive,  or  to  whom  he  may  give3 
afuftsnce.  Let.  then,  the  warlike  nations,  people 
who  are  either  Haves  or  tyrants,  go  into  Penfylvania  : 
there  they  will  find  all  avenues  open  to  them,  all  pro¬ 
perty  at  their  difpofal ;  not  a  fingle  foldier,  but  num¬ 
bers  of  merchants  and  fanners..  But  if  they  are  tor¬ 
mented,  reft  rained,  or  oppreflfed,  they  will  fly,  and 
Lave  their  lands  uneuitviated,  their  manufactures  de¬ 
ft  roved,  and  their  ware-houfes  empty.  They  will 
go  and  cultivate,  and  fpread  population  in  feme  new 
land  ;  they  will  go  round  the  world,  and  expire  in 
their  progrefs  rather  than  turn  their  arms  againft 
their  purfuers,  or  fubmit  to  bear  their  yoke.  Their 
enemies  will  have  acquired  nothing  but  the  hatred  of 
mankind  and  the  curfes  of  pofterity. 

It  is  upon  this  profpeCft  and  on  this  forefight, 
that  the  Penfylvamans  have  founded  the  opinion  of 
their  future  fecurity.  At  prefent  they  have  nothing 
'  to  fear  from  behind,  fince  the  French  have  loft  Cana¬ 
da  ;  and  the  flanks  of  the  colony  are  fufflciently  co¬ 
vered  by  the  Britifh  fettlements.  As  for  the  reft,  as 
they  do  not  fee  that  the  moft  warlike  ftates  are  the  mod 
durable  ;  or  that  miftruft,  which  is  always  awake, 
makes  them  reft  in  greater  quiet;  or  that  there  is  any 
kind^of  fatisfa£lion  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  is 
held  with  fo  much  fear;  they  live  for  the  prefent  mo¬ 
ment,  without  any  thought  of  a  future  day.  Per¬ 
haps,  too,  they  may  think  themfeives  fecured  bythofe 
very  precautions  that  are  taken  in  the  colonies  that 
furioand  them.  One  ol  ths  barriers  or  bulwarks 
that  preferves  Penfylvania  from  a  maritime  invaiioR 
to  which  it  is  expofed,  is  Virginia. 
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CHAP.  II. 

» 

Of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 


I .  Wretched  ft  ate  of  Virginia  at  its  firji  fettlement . 

VIRGINIA,  which  was  intended  to  denote  all 
that  extenfive  fpace  which  the  Englifh  propo- 
fed  to  occupy  in  the  continent  of  North  America,  is 
at  prefent  confined  within  much  narrower  limits. 
It  now  comprehends  only  that  country  which  is 
bounded  to  the  north  by  Maryland,  to  the  fouth  by 
Carolina,  to  the  weft  by  the  Apalachian  mountains* 
and  to  the  eaft  by  the  ocean.  This  fpace  contains 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  in  breadth. 

It  was  in  1606  that  the  Englifh  firft  landed  at 
Virginia;  and  there  firft  fettlement  was  James-Town. 
Unfortunately  the  firft  objedl  that  prefented  itfelf  to 
them  was  a  rivulet,  which,  ilTuing  from  a  fand-bank* 
drew  after  it  a  quantity  of  talc,  which  glittered  at  the 
bottom  of  a  clear  and  running  water.  In  an  age  when 
gold  and  filver  mines  were  the  only  obje&s  of  mens  re- 
fearches,  this  defpicable  fubftance  was  immediately 
taken  for  filver.  Every  other  labour  vras  inftantly 
fufpended  to  acquire  it.  And  the  illufion  was  fo 
complete,  that  two  fhips,  which  had  arrived  there 
with  neceflaries,  were  fent  home  fo  fully  freighted 
with  thefe  imaginary  riches,  that  there  fcarce  re¬ 
mained  any  room  for  a  few  furs.  As  long  as  the  in¬ 
fatuation  lafted,  the  colonifts  difdained  to  employ 
themfclves  in  clearing  the  lands  ;  fo  that  a  dreadful 
famine  was  at  laft  the  cc-nfequence  of  this  foolifh  pride. 
Sixty  men  only  remained  alive  out  of  five  hundred 
that  had  come  from  Europe.  Thefe  few,  having 
only  a  fortnight’s  provifion  left,  were  upon  the  point 
embarking  for  Newfoundland,  when  lord  Delaware 
arrived  there  with  three  fhips,  a  frcfh  colony,  and 
fupplies  ©f  all  kinds* 

™  Hiftory 
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Hiftory  has  defcrlbed  this  nobleman  to  us  as  a 
man  whole  genius  railed  him  above  the  common  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  times.  His  difintereftednefs  was  equal 
to  his  knowledge.  In  accepting  the  government  of 
the  colony,  which  was  ftill  in  its  infancy,  his  only 
motives  had  been  to  gratify  the  inclination  a  virtuous 
mind  has  to  do  good,  and  to  fecure  the  efteem  of  pof- 
terity,  which  is  the  fecond  reward  of  that  generofity 
that  devotes  itfelf  totally  to  the  fervice  of  the  public. 
As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the  knowledge  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  procured  him  univerfal  refpedf.  He  began  by  en- 
deavouringto  reconcile  the  wretched  colonifts  to  their 
fatal  country,  to  comfort  them  in  their  fufferings,  to 
make  them  hope  for  a  fpeedy  conclufion  of  them.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  joining  thefirmnefsof  anenlightnedmagiftrate 
to  the  tendernefs  of  a  good  father,  he  taught  them 
how  to  diredl  their  labours  to  an  ufeful  end.  For 
the  misfortune  of  the  reviving  colony,  Delaware’s  de¬ 
clining  health  foon  obliged  him  to  return  to  Europe  ; 
but  he  never  loft  fight  of  his  favourite  colonifts,  nor 
ever  failed  to  make  ufe  of  all  his  credit  and  interefh 
at  court  to  fupport  them.  The  colony,  however, 
made  but  little  progrefs  ;  a  circumftance  that  was 
attributed  to  the  oppreflion  of  exclufive  privileges. 
The  company  which  exercifed  them  was  diflolved  up¬ 
on  Charles  I.’s  acceffion  to  the  throne  ;  and  from  that 
time  Virginia  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  crown,  which  exa£led  no  more  than  a  rent  of  2  s. 
upon  every  hundred  acres  that  were  cultivated. 

Till  this  moment  the  colonifts  had  known  no  true 
enjoyment  of  property.  Every  individual  wandered 
where  chance  directed  him,  or  fixed  himfelf  in  the  place 
he  liked  beft,  without  confuting  any  titles  or  agree¬ 
ments.  At  length,  boundaries  were  afeertained  ;  and 
thofe  who  had  been  fo  long  wanderers,  now  become 
citizen^,  had  determined  limits  to  their  plantations. 
*1  he  eftab  ifhment  of  this  firft  law  of  fociety  changed 
the  appearance  of  every  thing.  New  buildings  arofe 
on  all  Tides,  and  were  furtounded  by  frefh  cultivations. 
This  activity  drew  great  numbers  of  enterprifing  men 
©ver  to  Virginia,  whocame  in  fearch  either  of  fortune, 
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or  of  liberty,  which  is  the  only  compenfation  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  memorable  troubles  that  produced 
a  change  in  the  confutation  of  England  added  to  thefe 
a  multitude  of  Royalifts,  who  went  there  with  a  refo- 
lution  to  wait  with  Berkley,  the  governor  of  the  co¬ 
lony,  who  was  alfo  attached  to  king  Charles,  the  de¬ 
ed!  on  of  that  deferred  monarch’s  fate.  Berkley  {till 
continued  toprotedt  them,  even  after  the  king’s  death  ; 
but  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  either  feduced  or  intimi¬ 
dated,  and  feconded  by  the  approach  of  a  powerful 
fleet,  delivered  up  the  colony  to  the  Protestor.  If 
the  governor  was  compelled  to  follow  the  itream  a- 
gainlt  his  will,  he  was  at  leaft,  among  thofe  whom 
Charles  had  honoured  with  polls  of  confidence  and 
rank,  the  lad  who  fubmitted  to  Cromwell,  and  the 
firil  who  fhook  off  his  yoke.  This  brave  man  was 
finking  under  the  oppreflion  of  the  times,  when  the 
voice  of  the  people  recalled  him  to  the  place  which 
his  fuccelfor’s  death  had  left  vacant ;  but  far  from 
yielding  to  thefe  flattering  folicitations,  he  declared 
that  he  never  would  ferve  any  but  the  legitimate  heirs 
of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Such  an  example  of 
magnanimity,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  hopes 
of  the  reftoration  of  the  royal  family,  made  fuch  an 
impreflion  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  Charles 
II.  was  proclaimed  in  Virginia  before  he  had  been 
proclaimed  in  England. 

The  colony  did  not,  however,  receive  all  the  be¬ 
nefit  from  fuch  a  flep  which  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  from  it.  Whilfl:  the  court,  on  one 
hand,  granted  to  rapacious  men  of  family  exorbi¬ 
tant  privileges,  which  fwallowed  up  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  ieveral  obfeure  colonifts  ;  the  parliament, 
©n  the  other,  laid  excefiive  taxes  upon  both  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  and  imports  to  Virginia.  This  double 
oppreflion  drained  all  the  refources  and  difpelled  all 
the  hopes  of  the  colony  ;  and,  to  complete  its  mif- 
fortune,  the  favages,  who  had  never  been  fufliciently 
careffed,  took  that  opportunity  to  renew  their  incur* 
fions  with  a  fpirit  and  uniformity  of  defign  that  had. 
never  been  yet  known. 

Suck 
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Such  a  complication  of  misfortunes  drove  the 
Virginians  to  defpair.  Berkley,  who  had  fo  long 
been  their  idol,  was  accufed  of  wanting  fortitude 
to  refill  the  oppreflions  of  the  mother  country,  and 
adlivity  to  repel  the  irruptions  of  the  favages.  The 
eyes  of  all  were  immediately  fixed  upon  Bacon,  a 
young  officer,  full  of  vivacity,  eloquence,  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  of  an  infinuating  difpofition  and  an  agree¬ 
able  perfon.  They  chofe  him  for  their  general  in 
an  irregular  and  tumultuous  manner.  Though  his 
military  fucceffes  might  have  jullified  this  prepofief- 
fion  of  the  licentious  multitude,  yet  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  governor  from  declaring  Bacon  a  traitor  to 
his  country.  A  fentence  fo  ievere,  and  which  was 
imprudent  at  the  time,  determined  Bacon  to  aflumc 
a  power  by  force  which  he  had  exercifed  peaceably 
and  without  oppofition  for  fix  months.  His  death 
put  a  flop  to  all  his  projects.  The  malecontents, 
difunited  by  the  death  of  their  chief,  and  intimi¬ 
dated  by  the  troops  which  were  coming  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  induced  to  fue  for  pardon,  which  was 
readily  granted  them.  The  rebellion,  therefore, 
was  attended  with  no  bad  confequences.  Mercy  in- 
fured  obedience ;  and  fince  that  remarkable  crifis,  the 
hillory  of  Virginia  has  been  confined  to  the  account 
of  its  plantations. 

1  ^ 

2.  Adminijlration  of  Virginia . 

This  great  eflablifiiment  was  governed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  perfons  placed  at  the  head  of  it  by  the 
company.  Virginia  afterwards  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  mother  country  ;  which  in  1620  gave  it 
a  regular  form  of  government,  compofed  of  a  chief, 
a  council,  and  deputies  from  each  county  ;  to  whofe 
united  care  the  interefls  of  the  province  were  com¬ 
mitted.  At  full,  the  council  and  reprefentatives  of  the 
people,  ufed  to  meet  in  the  fame  room  :  but  in  1689 
they  divided,  and  had  each  their  feparate  chamber. 
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in  imitation  of  the  parliament  of  England.  This 
cuftom  has  been  continued  ever  fince. 

t  The  governor,  who  is  always  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  for  an  unlimited  period,  has  the  foie  dif- 
pofal  of  the  regular  troops,  the  militia,  and  of  all 
military  employments,  as  well  as  the  power  of  ap¬ 
proving  or  rejecting  whatever  laws  are  propofed  by 
the  general  affembly.  Befides  this,  with  the  con- 
cui  i  ence  of  the  council,  to  which  he  leaves  very  lit¬ 
tle  power  in  other  matters,  he  may  either  prorogue 
or  entirely  difTolvethis  kind  of  parliament  :  he  chufcs 
all  magiftrates,  and  all  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  ; 
he  alienates  the  unoccupied  lands  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  the  eftablifhed  forms,  and  difpofes  of  the  public 
treafure.  So  many  prerogatives,  which  lead  on  to 
usurpation,  render  government  more  arbitrary  at  Vir¬ 
ginia  than  it  is  in  the  more  northern  colonies  :  they 
frequently  open  the  door  to  oppreffion. 

The  council  is  compofed  of  twelve  members, 
created  either  by  letters  patent,  or  by  particular  or¬ 
der  from  the  king.  When  there  happen  to  be  lefs 
than  nine  in  the  country,  the  governor  chufes  three 
out  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  make  up  the 
number.  They  form  a  kind  of  upper-houfe,  and  are 
at  the  fame  time  to  aflift  the  adminiftration,  and  to 
counteract  tyranny  They  have  alfo  the  power  of 
rejecting  all  aCts  paffedin  the  lower  houfe.  The  fa- 
lanes  of  the  whole  body  amount  to  no  more  than 
384/.  iot.  10 d.  halfpenny. 

Virginia  is  divided  into  25  counties,  each  of  which 
fends  two  deputies.  James-town  and  the  college 
have  each  of  them  feparately  the  right  of  naming  one, 
which  make  up  in  all  52.  Every  inhabitant  pof- 
feffed  of  a  freehold,  except  only  women  and  minors, 
has  the  right  of  eleCtion,  and  that  of  being  eleCted. 
Though  there  is  no  time  fixed  by  law  for  holding  the 
general  aflembly,  it  commonly  meets  either  once 
a  year,  or  once  in  every  two  years  ;  and  the  meeting 
is  very  feldom  deferred  till  three.  The  frequency  of 
thefe  meetings  is  infallibly  kept  up  by  the  precaution 
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of  grantin'g  fupplies  only  for  a  fhort  time.  All  a&g 
pafied  in  the  two  houfes  muft  be  fent  over  to  the  fo- 
vereign,  to  receive  his  fandftion  ;  but  t i *  1  that  re¬ 
turns,  they  are  always  in  force,  when  they  have  been 
approved  by  the  governor. 

The  public  revenues  of  Virginia  ar'e  colle&ed  from 
different  fources,  and  appropriated  in  different  man¬ 
ners.  The  tax  of  it.  i  i  <J.  halfpenny  upon  every 
quintal  of  tobacco  ;  that  of  14 /.  9 d.  per  ton,  which 
every  veffel  full  or  empty  is  obliged  to  pay  at  its  re¬ 
turn  from  a  voyage  ;  that  of  9/.  icd.  a-head  exact¬ 
ed  from  all  paffengers,  flaves  as  well  as  free  men, 
upon  their  arrival  in  the  colony  ;  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  appointed  by  different  a£ts  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  ;  the  duty  upon  both  the  lands  and  perfonal 
eftates  of  thofe  who  leave  110  legitimate  heir  ;  thefe 
different  articles,  which  together  amount  to  3,062/. 
10/.  are  to  be  employed  in  the  current  expenccs  of 
the  colony,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  gover¬ 
nor  and  the  council.  The  general  affembly  has  nothing 
more  to  do  in  this  matter  but  to  audit  the  accounts. 

This  aflcmbly,  however,  has  relerved  to  itfelf  the 
foie  ddpofition  of  the  funds  raifed  for  extraordinary 
fervices.  Thefe  arife  from  a  duty  of  entrance  upon 
ftrong  liquors,  from  one  of  19/.  Sd.  farthing  upon 
every  Have,  and  one  of  about  14/.  9  d.  upon  every 
fervant,  not  an  Englifhman,  that  enters  the  colony. 
A  revenue  of  this  nature  muft  be  extremely  variable  ; 
out  in  general  it  is  pretty  confiderable,  and  has  been 
ulually  well  adminiftered. 

Befides  thefe  taxes  which  are  paid  in  money, 
tnere  are  others  paid  in  kind.  They  are  a  fort  of  a 
triple  poll  tax  on  the  article  of  tobacco,  which  the 
white  women  only  are  exempted  from.  The  firft  is 
raifed  by  order  of  the  general  affembly,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  paying  the  expences  of  its  meeting,  for  that 
of  the  militia,  and  for  fome  other  national  exiu'en- 
CCiJr*  ^ie  fecond,  which  is  called  provincial,  is  im- 
poied  by  the  juftices  of  the  peace  in  each  county  for 
1 Pai-icular  ufes.  The  third  is  parochial,  raifed 
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by  the  chief  perfons  of  the  community,  upon  every 
thing  that  has  more  or  lefs  conne&ion  with  the  efta- 
blifhed  form  of  worfhip. 

,  ln  the  beginning  juftice  was  adminiftered  with  that 
kind  of  difintereftednefs  which  was  itfelf  the  fecurity 
for  the  equity  obferved  in  it.  One  lingle  court  had 
the  cognizance  of  all  caufes,  and  ufed  to  decide  them 
^fw  ^ays>  leaving  only  an  appeal  to  the  general 
aifembly,  which  was  not  lefs  diligent  in  terminating 
them.  So  good  a  fyftem  did  not  continue  Jong  :  in 
iGc)2  all  the  datutes  and  formalities  of  the  mother 
countiy  were  adopted,  and  all  the  chicanery  of  it 
was  introduced  along  with  them.  Since  that  time 
every  county  has  its  didinCt  tribunal,  compofed  of  a 
Sheriff,  his  under-officers,  and  juries.  From  thefe 
court  a  all  caufes  are  carried  to  the  council,  where  the 
governor  pi  elides,  who  has  the  power  of  determining 
finally  in  all  concerns  as  far  as  about  295/.  If  the 
fums  contended  for  are  more  confiderable,  the  contefi 
may  be  referred  to  the  king  :  in  all  criminal  matters 
the  council  pronounces  without  appeal  :  not  that  the 
life  of  a  citizen  is  of  Jefs  confequence  than  his  pro¬ 
perty,  but  becaule  the  application  of  the  law  is  much 
eafier  in  criminal  than  in  civil  caufes.  The  gover¬ 
nor  has  the  right  of  pardoning  in  all  cafes  but  thofe 
of  wilful  murder  and  high  treafon,  and  even  in  thefe 
lie  may  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  ientence  till  he 
has  fent  to  know  the  king’s  pleafure. 

With  refpeCt  to  religion,  the  inhabitants  not  onlv 
began  themfelves  by  profeffing  that  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  but,  in  1642,  the"  aifembly  puffed  a  de¬ 
cree,  which  indirectly  excluded  from  the  province  all 
thofe  who  fhould  not  be  of  this  communion.  The 
neceffity  of  peopling  the  country  foon  occafioned  the 
repeal  of  this  law,  which  was  rather  of  a  hierarchal 
-  than  of  a  religious  nature.  A  toleration  granted  fo 
late,  and  evidently  with  reluctance,  produced  no  great 
effe<ft.  Only  five  non-conformid  churches  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  colony,  one  of  which  confided  of  Prefbyte* 
nans,  three  of  (Quakers,  and  one  of  French  refugees. 
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The  mother  church  has  39  parifhes.  Every  pa, 
rifh  chufes  its  minifler  ;  who  mull,  however,  be  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  governor  before  he  takes  pofTcfTion, 
In  fome  parifhes,  he  is  paid  in  land,  and  furnifhed 
with  all  the  neceflary  inllruments  for  cultivating  it 
in  others,  his  falary  is  16,  oro  pounds  weight  of  to¬ 
bacco.  Befides  this,  he  receives  either  about  4/.  Tie/, 
or  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  for  every  marriage  ;  and 
I  /•  19/.  <\d.  halfpenny,  or  four  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco,  for  every  funeral  fermon,  which  he  is  obli¬ 
ged  to  make  over  the  grave  of  every  free-man.  With 
a!i  thefe  advantages,  mod  of  the  clergy  are  not  con¬ 
tented,  becaufe  they  may  be  deptivedTof  their  benefi¬ 
ces  by  thofe  who  conferred  them. 

At  firfl  the  colony  was  inhabited  only  by  men  ; 
foon  after,  they  grew  defirous  of  (haring  the  fweets 
of  their  fituatio'n  with  female  companions.  In  the 
beginning  they  gave  98 /.  8/.  9^.  for  every  young 
perfon  that  was  brought  them,  from  whom  they  re¬ 
quired  no  other  dowry  than  a  certificate  of  virtue. 
When  the  falubrity  and  fertility  of  the  climate  were 
afeertained,  wnele  families,  and  even  fome  of  refpedl- 
able  condition,  went  over  to  fettle  in  Virginia.  In 
time  they  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  170? 
there  were  already  66,606  white  people  in  the  co¬ 
lony.  If  fince  that  time  they  have  not  increafed 
above  a  fixth,  it  mull  be  attributed  to  a  pretty  con- 

fiderable  emigration  occafioned  by  the  arrival  of  the 
blacks. 

.  ^ie  of  £hefe  Haves  were  brought  into  Vircn- 
ma  by  a  Dutch  (hip  in  1621.  Their  number  was 
?ot  conac^erable  at  fir  ft  ;  but  the  increafe  of  them  has 
been  fo  prodigious  fince  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tuiy,  that  there  are  at  prefent  1 10,000  negroes  in 
the  coiony  5  whicn  occafions  a  double  lofs  to  man- 
Kind,  fir  ft,  m  exhaufting  the  population  of  Africa  * 

America  y"in  f>reventin£  tIiat  of  the  Europeans  in 

has  n“th„er  forf'fied  places  nor  regular 
t-oops  ;  they  would  be  ufelefs  in  a  province,  which 

from 
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from  its  fituation  and  the  nature  of  its  productions  15 
proteded  both  from  foreign  invasions,  and  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  favages  wandering  about  this  vaft, 
continent,  who  have  long  been  too  weak  to  attack  it. 
The  militia,  which  is  compofed  of  all  the  free- men 
from  fixteen  to  fixty  years  of  age,  is  fufficient  to 
keep  the  flaves  in  order.  Every  county  reviews  all 
Its  troops  once,  and  the  feparate  companies  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Upon  the  lead  alarm  given  in  any 
particular  part  of  the  country,  all  the  forces  in  it 
march.  If  they  are  out  more  than  two  days,  they 
receive  pay  ;  if  not,  it  is  reckoned  a  part  of  their 
dated  fervice.  Such  is  the  government  of  Virginia, 
and  fuch  is  very  nearly  that  of  Maryland ;  which,  af¬ 
ter  having  been  included  in  this  colony,  was  fepa- 
rated  from  it  for  reafons  which  muft  be  explained. 

3 .  Maryland  is  detached  from  Virginia . 

Charles  the  Firft,  far  from  having  any  averfion 
for  the  Catholics,  had  tome  reafon  to  proteCt  them, 
from  the  zeal,  which,  in  hopes  of  being  tolerated, 
they  had  fhewn  for  his  intereft.  But  when  the  accu- 
fation  of  being  favourable  to  popery  had  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  that  weak  prince, 
•whofe  chief  aim  was  to  eftablilh  a  defpotic  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  Catholics  up  to  the 
rigour  of  the  laws  enaCled  againft  them  by  Hem  y  the 
Eighth.  Thefe  circumftances  induced  lord  Baltimore 
to  leek  an  afylum  in  Virginia,  where  he  might  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  liberty  of  co'nfcience,  Ashe  found  there 
no  toleration  for  an  exclufive  faith  which  was  itfelf 
intolerant,  he  formed  the  defign  of  a  new  fettlement 
in  that  uninhabited  part  of  the  country  which  lay 
between  the  river  of  Fotowmack  and  Fenf^lvama. 
His  death,  which  happened  foon  after  he  had  obtain¬ 
ed  powers  from  the  crown  for  peopling  this  3ana, 
put  a  ftop  to  the  projedl  for  that  time  ;  but  it  was 
refumed,  from  the  fame  religious  motives;  by  his Tom 
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This  young  nobleman  left  England  in  the  year  1633, 
with  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics,  moll  of  them  of 
good  families.  The  education  they  had  received,  the 
caufe  of  religion  for  which  they  left  their  country, 
and  the  fortune  which  their  leader  promiled  them, 
prevented  thofe  dillurbances  which  are  but  too  com¬ 
mon  in  infant  fettlements.  The  neighbouring  fa- 
vages,  prevailed  upon  by  mildnefs  and  aCts  of  bene¬ 
ficence,  concurred  with  eagernefs  to  afiiit  the  new 
colonills  in  forming  their  fettlement.  With  this  un¬ 
expected  help  thefe  fortunate  perfons,  attached  to 
each  other  by  the  fame  principles  of  religion,  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  prudent  counfels  of  their  chief,  applied 
themielves  unanimouily  to  every  kind  of  ufeful  la¬ 
bour  :  the  view  of  the  peace  and  happinefs  t lacy  en¬ 
joyed,  invited  among  them  a  number  of  men  who 
were  perfecuted  either  for  the  fame  religion,  or  for 
different  opinions. 

The  Catholics  of  Maryland  gave  up  at  length  the 
intolerant  principles,  of  which  they  themfelves  had 
been  the  victims  after  having  firft  fet  the  example  of 
them,  and  opened  the  doors  of  their  colony  to  all 
feCts  of  what  religious  principles  foever.  Baltimore 
alfo  granted  the  moll  extenfive  civil  liberty  to  every 
ftranger  who  chofe  to  purchafe  lands  in  his  new  co¬ 
lony,  the.  government  of  which  was  modelled  upon 
that  of  the  mother  country. 

Thefe  wife  and  generous  precautions,  however, 
did  not  lecure  the  governor,  at  the  time  of  the  fub- 
verhon  of  the  monarchy,  from  loling  all  the  rights 
and  conceflions  that  he  had  obtained.  Deprived  of 
his  pofTeffions  by  Cromwell,  he  was  reftored  to  them 
by  Charles  II.  after  which  they  were  again  difputed 
vvitn.  him.  I  ho*  he  wa-s  perfectly  clear  from  any 
reproach  of  mal-adminiffration  ;  and  though  he  was 
extremely  zealous  for  the  Tramontane  doClrines,  and 
much  attached  to  the  intereft  of  the  Stuarts  ;  yet  he 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  the  legality  of  his 
charter  attacked  under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  James 
II.  and  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  an  aCtion  at  law 
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for  the  jurifdi£tion  of  a  province  which  had  been  ceded 
to  him  by  the  crown,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  peo¬ 
pled.  This  prince,  whofe  misfortune  it  had  always 
been,  never  to  have  known  his  friends  from  his  foes, 
and  who  had  alfo  the  ridiculous  pride  to  think  that 
regal  authority  was  fufficient  to  juftify  every  a&  of 
violence,  was  preparing  a  fecond  time  to  deprive 
Baltimore,  of  what  had  been  given  him  by  two  kings, 
his  father  and  his  brother ;  when  he  was  himfelf 
removed  from  the  throne  which  he  filled  fo  ill.  The 
ineceffor  of  this  weak  defpotic  prince  terminated  this 
conteft,  which  had  arifen  before  his  accefiion  to  the 
crown,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  political  chara&er. 
lie  left  the  Baltimore s  in  poffefiion  of  their  revenues, 
but  deprived  them  of  their  authority  ;  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  likewife  recovered,  upon  becoming  mem- 
Lcrs*of  the  church  of  England. 

The  province  is  at  prefect  divided  into  eleven  coun¬ 
ties,  and  inhabited  by  40,000  white  men  and  60,000 
blacks.  It  is  governed  by  a  chief,  who  is  named  by 
the  proprietor,  and  by  a  council  and  two  deputies 
chofen  in  each  county.  The  governor,  like  the  king 
in  the  other  colonies,  has  a  negative  voice  in  all  adls 
propofed  by  the  affembly  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  right 
of  rejecting  them. 


4.  Virginia  and  Maryland  cultivate  the  fa?ne  pro • 
-  dull  ions. 

If  Maryland  wrere  re- united  to  Virginia,  as  their 
common  interefi  fetms  to  require,  no  difference  could 
be  found  between  the  two  fettlements*  They  are 
fituated  between  Penfylvania  and  Carolina,  and  occu¬ 
py  the  great  fpace  that  extends  from  the  fea  to  the 
Bpalachian  mountains.  The  air,  which  is  damp  on 
the  coaft,  becomes  light,  pure,  and  fubtle,  as  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  mountains.  The  Ipring  and  autumn 
months  are  of  an  excellent  temperature  :  in  fummer 
there  are  fume  days  cxcefiively  hot,  and  in  winter 
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fome  extremely  cold  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  excefles 
lads  above  a  week  at  a  time.  The  mod  difagreeablc 
circumdance  in  the  climate  is  the  abundance  of  nau- 
feous  infedls  that  are  found  there. 

All  the  domedic  animals  multiply  prodigioufly  ; 
and  all  forts  of  fruits,  trees,  and  vegetables,  fucceed 
there  extremely  well.  There  is  the  bed  corn  in  all 
America.  The  foil,  which  is  rich  and  fertile  in  the 
low  lands,  is  always  good,  even  in  thole  places  where 
it  becomes  more  Tandy  ;  more  irregular  than  it  is  cle - 
fcribed  by  fome  travellers,  but  tolerably  even  till  one 
comes  near  the  mountains. 

From  thefe  refervoirs  an  incredible  number  of  ri- 
vers  flow,  mod  of  which  are  feparated  only  by  an  in¬ 
terval  of  five  or  fix  miles.  Befides  the  fertility  which 
thefe  waters  impart  to  the  country  they  pafs  through, 
they  alfo  make  it  infinitely  more  convenient  for  trade 
than  any  other  part  of  the  new  world,  from  facilitating 
the  communications. 

Mod  ojf  thefe  rivers  have  a  very  extenfive  inland 
navigation  for  merchant- fliips,  and  fome  of  them  for 
men  of  war.  One  may  go  near  two  hundred  miles  up 
the  Potowmack  ;  above  eighty  up  the  James,  the 
York,  and  the  Rapahannock  ;  and,  upon  the  other 
rivers,  to  a  didance  that  varies  according  as  the  cata- 
ra£fs  are  more  or  lefs  didant  from  their  mouths.  AH 
thefe  navigable  canals,  formed  by  nature,  meet  in  the 
bay  of  Chefapeak,  which  has  from  feven  to  nine  fa¬ 
thom  water  both  at  its  entrance  and  in  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent.  It  reaches  above  two  hundred  miles  in  the 
inland  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  its  mean  breadth.  Tho’  it  is  full  of  fmall  ifiands, 
mod  of  them  covered  with  wood,  it  is  by  no  means 
dangerous  ;  and  fo  large,  that  all  the  fliips  in  the 
univerfe  might  ride  there  with  eafe. 

So  uncommon  an  advantage  has  prevented  the 
formation  of  any  large  towns  in  the  two  colonies  ; 
and  accordingly  the  inhabitants,  who  were  aflured 
that  the  fhips  would  come  up  to  their  warehoufes., 
and. that  they  might  embark  their  commodities  with® 
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thcmfelves  upon  the  borders  of  the  feveral  rivers. 


rural  life,  united  to  all  the  eafe  that  trade  brinps 
into  ckies  ;  they  found  the  facility  of  extending  their 
cultivation  in  a  country  that  had  no  bounds,  united 


lands  receives  from  commerce.  But  the  mother 


were  longer  abfent,  by  being  obliged  to  collect  their 
cargoes  from  thefe  fcattered  habitations  ;  and  fecond- 


thofe  dangerous  infects,  which  in  the  months  of  June 


and  July  infeft  all  the  rivers  of  this  diftant  region. 
The  minidry  has  therefore  negledted  no  me^ns  of 
engaging  the  coloniits  to  eftablifh  (laplesTor  the  re¬ 
ception  of  their  commodities.  The  condraint  of 
the  laws  has  not  had  more  effedt  than  perfuafion. 


At  length,  a  few  years  ago,  forts  were  ordered  to 
be  built  at  the  entrance  of  every  river,  to  protect 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  fhips.  If  this 
projedt  had  not  failed  in  the  execution  from  the  want 
of  a  fuffieient  fand,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  would  have  colledted  imperceptibly  round  each 
of  thefe  fortrefies.  But  it  may  dill  be  quedioned, 
whether  this  circumdance  would  not  have  proved  fa¬ 
tal  to  population,  and  whether  agriculture  might 
not  have  lod  as  much  as  commerce  would  have  gain¬ 
ed  by  it  ? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  but 
two  towns  at  prefent  of  any  kind  of  note  in  the  two 
colonies.  Even  thofe  which  are  the  feat  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  of  no  great  importance.  Williamfburgli 
the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  Annapolis  that  of  Ma¬ 
ryland,  the  fird  rifen  upon  the  ruins  of  James-town, 
the  other  upon  thofe  of  St  Mary,  are  neither  of 
them  fuperior  to  one  of  our  common  villages. 

As,  in  all  human  affairs,  every  good  is  attended 
with  fume  kind  of  evil  ;  fo  u  has  happened;  that 
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the  increafe  of  habitations,  by  retarding  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  towns,  has  prevented  any  ar tilts  or  manu¬ 
facturers  from  being  formed  in  either  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  With  all  the  materials  neceffary  to  fupply 
them  with  molt  of  their  wants,  and  even  with  feve- 
ral  of  their  conveniences,  they  are  Hill  obliged  to 
draw  from  Europe  their  cloths,  linens,  hats,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  even  furniture  of  the  mod;  ordinary  kind. 

Thefe  numerous  and  general  expences  have  exhauft- 
ed  the  inhabitants  ;  befides  which,  they  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  difplaying  every  kind  of  luxury 
before  all  the  Britilh  merchants  who  vifit  their  plan¬ 
tations  from  motives  of  commercial  intereft.  By 
thefe  means,  they  have  run  fo  much  in  debt  with, 
the  mother  country,  that  many  of  them  have  been 
obliged  to  fell  their  lands  ;  or,  in  order  dill  to  keep 
poffeflion  of  them,  to  mortgage  them  at  an  ufuriou-s 
intereft  of  eight  or  nine  per  cent . 

It  will  be  no  eafy  matter  for  the  two  provinces 
ever  to  emerge  from  this  defperate  date.  Their  na¬ 
vy  does  not  amount  to  above  a  thoufand  tons  ;  and 
all  they  fend  to  the  Carribbee  iilands  in  corn,  cattle, 
and  planks,  with  all  they  expedite  for  Europe  in 
hemp,  flax,  leather,  peltry,  and  walnut-tree  or  ce¬ 
dar  wood,  does  not  bring  them  a  return  of  more 
than  43,750 /.  The  only  refource  they  have  left  is 
in  tobacco* 


5.  Of  the  Tobacco-trade . 

Toeacco  is  a  {harp,  cauftic,  and  eveli  venomous 
plant,  which  has  been  formerly  of  great  repute,  and  is 
fiill  ufed  in  medicine.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with 
the  general  confumption  made  of  it,  by  chewing, 
fmoking,  or  taking  fnuff.  It  was  difeovered  in  the 
year  1520  by  the  Spainiards,  who  found  it  firft  in 
the  Jucatan,  a  large  peninfula  in  the  gulph  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  from  whence  it  was  carried  into  the  neighbouring 
rnands.  Soon  after,  the  ufe  of  it  became  a  matter. 

of 
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of  difpute  among  the  learned,  which  the  ignorant 
alfo  took  a  part  in  ;  and  thus  tobacco  acquired  fome 
reputation.  By  degrees  fafhion  and  cuftom  have 
greatly  extended  its  confumption  in  all  parts  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  at  prefent  cultivated  with  more 
or  lefs  fuccefs  in  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  feveral 
parts  of  America. 

The  ftcm  of  this  plant  is  ftraight,  hairy,  and  vif- 
euous ;  and  its  leaves  are  thick,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale- 
green  colour.  T.hey  are  larger  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  fummit  of  the  plant.  It  requires  a  foil  of  a- 
good  confiftence  ;  but  rich,  even,  deep,  and  not  too 
much  expofed  tov inundations.  A  virgin  foil  is  very- 

fit  for  this  vegetable,  which  requires  a  great  deal 
of  fap. 

1  he  feeds  of  the  tobacco  are  fown  in  layers. 
When  it  has  grown  to  the  height  of  two  inches,  and 
has  got  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  leaves,  it  is  gently 
pulled  up  in  damp  weather,  and  tranfplanted  with 
great  care  into  a  well-prepared  foil,  where  the  plants 
are  placed  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  each  o- 
ther.  When  they  are  put  into  the  ground  with  thefe 
precautions,  their  leaves  do  not  fuffer  the  leaft  injury; 
and  all  their  vigour  is  renewed  in  four  and  twenty 
hours. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  requires  continual  at¬ 
tention.  The  weeds  wdiich  gather  about  it  muft  be 
plucked  up  ;  the  head  of  it  muft  be  cut  off  when  it 
is  the  fize  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  to  prevent  it  from, 
growing  too  high  ;  it  muft  be  ftripped  of  all  fprout- 
ing  fuckers  ;  the  leaves  which  grow  too  low  dowa 
upon  the  item,  thofe  that  are  in  the  leaft  inclined  to 
decay,  and  thofe  which  the  infers  have  touched,  muft 
all  be  removed,  and  their  number  reduced  to  eight 
or  ten  at  moft.  A  fingle  induftrious  man  is  able  to 
take  care  of  two  thoufand  five  hundred  plants,  which 
ought  to  yield  one  thoufand  weight  of  tobacco.  It 
is  left  about  four  months  in  the  ground.  As  it  ad¬ 
vances  to  maturity,  the  plcafantand  lively  green  colour 
$f  its  leaves  is  changedinto  a  darker  hue ;  the  leaves  are 
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alfo  curved,  and  the  fmell  they  exhale  is  increafed,  and 
extends  to  a  greater  diftance.  The  plant  is  then 
ripe,  and  muft  be  cut. 

The  plants,  when  colledled,  are  laid  in  heaps  upon 
the  fame  ground  that  produced  them,  where  they  are 
left  to  exfude  only  for  one  night.  The  next  day 
they  are  laid  up  in  warehoufes,  conftrudted  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs  to  them  on 
all  Tides.  Here  they  are  left  feparately  fufpended 
as  long  a  time  as  is  neceffary  to  dry  them  well.  They 
are  then  fpread  upon  hurdles,  and  well  covered  over; 
where  they  ferment  for  a  week  or  two.  At  laft  they 
they  are  ftripped  of  their  leaves,  which  are  either 
put  into  barrels,  or  made  up  into  rolls.  The  other 
methods  of  preparing  the  plant,  which  vary  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  different  taftes  of  the  feveral  nations  that 
ufe  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  cultivation. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  tobacco  has  been 
planted,  there  is  none  where  it  has  anfwered  fo  well 
as  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  As  it  was  the  only  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  firft  planters,  they  often  cultivated 
much  more  than  they  could  find  a  fale  for.  They 
were  then  obliged  to  flop  the  growth  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  in  Virginia,  and  to  burn  a  certain  number  of 
plants  in  every  habitation  throughout  Maryland, 
But  in  procefs  of  time  the  ufes  of  this  herb  became 
fo  general,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  increafe 
the  number  both  of  the  whites  and  blacks  who  are 
employed  in  preparing  it.  At  prefent,  each  of  the 
colonies  furni/hes  nearly  an  equal  quantity.  That 
from  Virginia,  which  is  the  mildeft,  the  mofl  per¬ 
fumed  and  the  dearefl,  is  confumed  in  England  and 
in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  That  of  Maryland 
is  fitter  for  the  northern  climates,  from  its  cheapnefs, 
and  even  from  its  coarfenefs,  which  makes  it  better 
adapted  to  lefs  delicate  organs. 

As  navigation  has  not  yet  made  the  fame  progrefs 
in  thefe  provinces  as  in  the  reft  of  North  America, 
the  tobacco  is  commonly  tranfported  in  the  fhips  of 
the  mother  country.  They  are  very  often  three, 

four, 
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four,  and  even  fix  months  in  completing  their  cargo. 
This  delay  arifes  from  feveral  very  evident  caufes.  Firft* 
as  there  are  no  magazines  or  general  receptacles  for 
the  tobacco,  it  is  necefTary  to  go  and  fetch  it  from  the 
feveral  plantations.  Secondlf,  few  planters  are  able 
to  load  a  whole  fhip  if  they  would  ;  and  if  they  were, 
they  would  not  chufe  to  venture  their  whole  uoon 
one  bottom.  In  fhort,  as  the  price  of  the  freight 
is  fixed,  and  is  always  the  fame  whether  the  articles 
are  ready  for  embarkation  or  not,  the  planters  wait 
till  they  are  preffed  by  the  captains  themfelves  to 
haften  the  exportation.  All  thefe  feveral  rcafons  are 
the  caufe  why  veffels  only  of  a  moderate  fize  are  ge¬ 
nerally  employed  upon  this  fervice.  The  larger  they 

would  be,  the  longer  time  they  would  be  detained  in 
America. 

\  iiginia  always  pays  I /.  19/.  4  */.  halfpenny  freight 
for  every  barrel  of  tobacco,  and  Maryland  only  1  /. 
14/.  5  d  farthing.  This  difference  is  owing  to  the 
lels  value  of  the  merchandife,  and  to  the  greater 
expedition  made  in  loading  it.  The  Englifh  merchant 
3ofes  by  the  carriage,  but  it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the 
commiflions.  As  he  is  always  employed  in  all  the 
fales  and  purchafes  made  for  the  colonifts,  he  is  amply 
compenfated  for  his  Ioffes  and  his  trouble,  by  an 
allowance  of  nve  per  cent,  upon  thefe  commiffions. 

This  navigation  employs  two  hundred  and  fifty 
ftips,  which  make  up  30,000  tons.  They  take  in 
a  hundred  thoufand  barrels  of  tobacco  from  the  two 
colonies,  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight-hundred  pounds 
a-barr el,  make  eighty  millions  of  pounds  weight. 
That  part  of  the  commodity  which  grows  between 
^  orK  and  James  rivers,  and  in  fomc  other  places,  is 
extemely  deai  j  but  the  whole  taken  upon  an  average 
fells  only  for  about  2d.  farthing  a  pound  in  England, 
which  makes  in  all  738,281/.  y/.  Befides  the  ad¬ 
vantage  it  is  of  to  Britain  to  exchange  its  manufac¬ 
tures  to  the  amount  of  this  fum,  it  gains  another  by 
the  re-  exportation  of  four-fifths  of  the  tobacco.  This 
alone  is  an  objeff  of  442,968/.  1  y/.  befides  what  is 
to  be  reckoned  for  freight  and  commiffion. 


The 
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The  euftom-houfe  duties  are  a  dill  more  confide  - 
rable  objedl  to  government.  There  is  a  tax  of  about 
6  d.  farthing  upon  every  pound  of  tobacco  that  enters 
the  kingdom.  This,  fuppofing  the  whole  eighty- 
millions  of  pounds  imported  to  remain  in  it,  would 
bring  the  date  2, 078, 124/.  17/.  9 d.  three  farthings  ; 
but  as  four  fifths  are  re-exported,  and  all  the  duties 
are  remitted  upon  that  portion,  the  public  revenue 
gains  only  831,250/.  10/.  id.  farthing.  Experi- 
"  ence  teaches,  that  a  third  of  this  mull  he  deducted 
for  prompt  payment  of  what  the  merchant  has  a 
right  to  be  eighteen  months  in  paying,  and  to  allow 
for  the  fmuggling  that  is  carried  on  in  the  fmall  ports 
as  well  as  in  the  large  ones.  This  deduction  will 
amount  to  277,084/.  2  s.  1  1  d.  farthing,  and  there 
will  confequently  remain  for  government  no  more 
than  554,  168 /.  \6s.  4 d.  half-penny. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  laft  abufes,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  are  much  more  advantageous  t©  Great 
Britain  than  the  other  northern  colonies,  more  fo 
even  than  Carolina. 


CHAP.  I  Lb 
Of  Carolina* 


1 .  Origin. 

C<  ARO-L1NA  extends  three  hundred  miles  along 
✓  the  coaft,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  broad, 
as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It  was  dif* 
covered  by  the  Spaniards,  foon  after  the  firft  expe¬ 
ditions  in  the  new  world  ;  but  as  they  found  no  gold 
there  to  fatisfy  their  avarice,  they  defpifed  it.  Ad¬ 
miral  Coligny,  with  more  prudence  and  ability, 
Opened  an  afylum  thereto  the  induftry  of  the  French 

.pro- 
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proteftants  ;  but  the  fanaticism  that  purfued  them 
foon  deftroyed  all  their  hopes,  which  were  totally 
loft  in  the  murder  of  that  juft,  humane,  and  enligh¬ 
tened  man.  Some  EngliSh  fucceeded  them  towards 
the  end  of  the  16  century  ;  who,  by  an  unaccount¬ 
able  caprice,  were  ^induced  to  abandon  this  fertile 
Soil,  in  order  to  go  and  cultivate  a  more  ungrateful 
land,  and  in  a  lefs  agreeable  climate. 

2.  Syjlem  of  religious  and  civil  government  -ejlablijhed 

by  Loeke. 

There  was  not  a  Single  European  remaining  in 
Carolina,  when  the  lords  Berkeley,  Clarendon,  Al¬ 
bemarle,  Craven,  and  Afhley,  Sir  George  Carteret, 
Sir  William  Berkeley’,  and  Sir  William  Colleton, 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  in  i66 3,  a  grant  of  that 
fine  country.  The  plan  of  government  for  this  new 
colony  was  laid  down  by  the  famous  Locke.  A 
philofopher  who  was  a  friend  to  mankind,  and  to 
that  moderation  and  juftice  which  ought  to  be  the 
rule  of  their  adlions,  could  not  Sind  better  means  to 
oppofe  the  prevalence  of  fanaticifm,  than  by  an  un¬ 
limited  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  not 
daring  openly  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  his  time, 
which  were  as  much  the  effedt  of  the  virtues  as  of  the 
crimes  of  the  age,  he  endeavoured  at  leaft  to  recon¬ 
cile  them,  if  pollible,  with  a  principle  of  reafon  and 
humanity.  The  wild  inhabitants  of  America,  faid 
he,  have  no  idea  of  a  revelation  ;  it  would,  therefore, 
be  the  height  of  extravagance  to  make  them  fuffer 
for  their  ignorance.  The  different  fedbs  of  Chriftians 
who  might  come  to  people  the  colony,  would,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  expedl  a  liberty  of  confcience  there, 
which  priefts  and  princes  refufed  them  in  Europe  ; 
nor  Should  Jews  or  Pagans  be  rejedled  on  account  of 
a  blindnefs  which  lenity  and  perfuafion  might  con¬ 
tribute  to  remove.  Such  was  the  reafoning  of  Mr 
Locke  with  men  prejudiced  and  influenced  by  opi» 
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nions  which  no  one  hitherto  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  call  in  queftion.  Difguiied  with  the  troubles  and 
misfortunes  which  the*  different  fyflems  of  religion 
had  given  birth  to  in  Europe,  they  readily  acqui- 
efeed  in  the  arguments  he  propofed  to  them.  They 
admitted  toleration  in  the  fame  manner  as  intolerance 
is  received,  without  examining  into  the  merits  of  it. 
The  only  reftridtion  laid  upon  this  faving  principle 
was,  that  every  perfon,  claiming  the  protection  of 
•that  fettlement,  fhould  at  the  age  of  feventeen  reo-if. 
ter  themfelves  in  fome  particular  communion. 

_  The  Englifh  philofopher  was  not  fo  favourable  to 
civil  liberty.  Whether  it  were,  that  thofe  who  had 
fixed  upon  him  to  trace  out  a  plan  of  government 
had  retrained  his  views,  as  will  be  the  cafe  with  every 
writer  who  employs  his  pen  for  great  men  or  mini- 
tiers  ;  or  whether  Locke,  being  more  of  a  metaphy- 
/ician  than  a  flatefman,  purfued  philofophy  only  in 
thofe  tradts  which  had  been  opened  by  Defcartcs  and 
Leibnitz ;  the  fame  man,  who  had  dillipated  and 
deftroyed  fo  many  errors  in  his  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  ideas,  made  but  very  feeble  and  uncertain 
advances  in  the  path  of  legislation.  The  author  of  a 
work, .who fe  continuance  will  render  the  glory  of  the 
French  nation  immortal,  even  when,  tyranny  fhall 
have  broken  all  the  fprings,  and  all  the  monuments 
bf  the  genius  and  merit  of  a  people  efteemed  by  the 
whole  world  for  fo  many  amiable  and  brilliant  quali¬ 
ties  ,  even  ivfontefquieu  himfelf,  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  making  men  for  governments,  inflead  of 
making  governments  for  men. 

*1  he  code  of  Carolina,  by  a  Angularity  not  to  be 
accounted  for  in  an  Engliihman  and  a  philofopher, 
gave  to  the  eight  proprietors  who  founded  the  fottie- 
ment,  and  to  their  heirs,  not  only  all  the  rights  of*a 
monarch,  but  likewife  all  the  powers  of  legislation. 

The  court,  which  was  compofed  of  this  fovereign 

body,  and  was  called  the  Palatine  Court,  was  invefl- 

1  \  .e  1  nominating  to  ail  employments 

and  dignities,  and  even  with  that  of  conferring  n0bi- 
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}ity,  but  under  new  and  unprecedented  titles.  For 
inflance,  they  were  to  create  in  each  county  two 
Caci  ques,  each  of  whom  was  to  be  pofleffedof  twenty 
four  thoufand  acres  of  land,  and  a  LandgraVe,  who 
was  to  bepoffeffedof  fourfcore  thoufand.  The  perfons 
ton  whom  thefe  honours  fhould  be  bellowed  were  to 
compofe  the  upper  houfe  ;  and  their  poffeflions  were 
made  unalienable,  a  circumflance  totally  inconfiflent 
with  good  policy.  They  had  only  the  right  of  farming 
or  letting  out  a  third  part  of  them  at  the  molt  for 

the  continuance  of  three  lives. 

♦  \ 

The  lower  houfe  was  formed  of  the  deputies  from 
the  feveral  counties  and  towns.  The  number  of  this 
reprefentatfve  body  was  to  be  increafed  in  proportion 
as  the  colony  grew  more  populous.  No  tenant  was 
to  pay  more  than  one  {billing  per  acre,  and  even  this 
rent  was  redeemable.  All  the  inhabitants,  however, 
both  flaves  and  freemen,  were  under  an  obligation  to 
take  arms  upon  the  firil  order  they  fhould  receive 
from  the  Palatine  Court. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  faults  of  a  conflitution, 

7 n  which  the  powers  of  the  ftate  were  fo  unequally 
divided,  began  to  difeover  themfelves.  The  proprie¬ 
tary  lords,  influenced  by  defpotic  principles,  ufed 
■every  endeavour  to  eflablifh  an  arbitrary  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  colonifls,  who  were  not  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  general  rights  of  mankind,  exerted  them¬ 
felves  with  equal  zeal  to  avoid  fervitude.  From  this 
flruggle  of  oppofite  interefls  arofe  an  inevitable  con- 
fufion,  which  put  a  flop  to  every  ufeful  effort  of  induf- 
try.  The  whole  province,  diflradked  with  quarrels,  dif- 
fentions,  and  tumults,  was  rendered  incapable  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  progrefs,  whatever  improvements  had  been 
expected  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its  fituation. 

Nor  were  thefe  evils  fufficient :  new  ones  arofe,  as 
if  a  remedy  could  only  be  attained  from  an  excefs  of 
grievances.  Granville,  who,  as  the  oldefl  of  the 
proprietors,  was  in  1705,  f°^e  governor  of  the 
colony,  formed  the  refolution  of  obliging  all  the  non- 
eonformifls,  who  made  up  two -thirds  of  the  people, 

to  embrace  the  forms  of  VYorfhip  eftablilhed  in  Eng¬ 
land. 
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land.  This  a&  of  violence,  though  difavowed  and 
rejected  by  the  mother  country,  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  people.  In  1720,  while  this  animofity  was 
dill  prevailing,  the  province  was  attacked  by  leveral 
bands  of  favages,  driven  to  defpair  by  a  continued 
courfe  of  the  moil  attrocious  infolence  and  injuitice. 
Thofe  unfortunate  wretches  were  all  conquered,  and 
all  put  to  the  fw©rd  :  but  the  courage  and  vigour 
which  this  war  revived  in  the  breads  of  the  colon!  ds 
was  the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  their  oppreffors. 
Thofe  tyrants  having  refilled  to  contribute  to  the 
expenccs  of  an  expedition,  the  immediate  benefits  of 
which  they  claimed  to  themfelves,  were  all,  excepting 
Carteret,  who  dill  preferved  one  eighth  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  dripped  in  1728  of  their  prerogatives,  which 
they  had  only  known  how  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of. 
They  received,  however,  23,625  /.  by  way  of  com- 
penfation.  From  this  time  the  crown  refumed  the 
government  ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  colony  a  fore- 
tade  of  its  moderation,  beflowed  on  it  the  fame  con- 
ftitution  as  on  others.  It  was  further  divided  into 
two  ieparate  governments,  under  the  names  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  admini- 
dratioa  of  it.  It  is  from  this  happy  period  that  the 
profperity  of  this  great  province  is  to  be  dated. 


3.  Climate  and  produce . 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  throughout  the  new  world, 
a  climate  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Carolina.  The 
two  feafons  of  the  year,  which,  for  the  mod  part, 
only  moderate  the  exceffes  of  the  two  others,  arc 
here  delightful.  The  heats  of  the  fummer  are  not 
exceflive  ;  and  the  cold  of  the  winter  is  only  felt  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings.  The  fogs,  which  arc 
always  common  upon  a  coad  of  any  length,  are  dif- 
perfed  before  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  on  the  O' 
ther  hand  here,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  almod 
ef  America,  the  inhabitants  are  fubjedf  to  fuch  fud' 
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den  and  violent  changes  of  weather,  as  oblige  them 
to  obferve  a  regularity  in  their  diet  and  clothing 
which  would  be  unncecefiary  in  a  more  fettled  climate. 
Another  inconvenience,  peculiar  to  this  trad  of  the 
n 01  them  continent,  is  that  of  being  tormented  with 
hurricanes  ;  but  thefe  are  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  violent' 
than  in  the  idands. 

A  vah,  melancholy,  uniform,  unvaried  plain  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  fea-fiiore  fourfeore  or  a  hundred  miles 
Mithin  land.  Trom  this  didance  the  country,  be¬ 
ginning  to  riie,  affords  a  more  pleating  profped,  a 
1  mei  and  drier  air.  I  his  part,  before  the  arrival 
i  t  the  Engldh,  was  covered  with  one  immenfe  forefl, 
leaching  as  far  as  the  Apalachian  mountains.  It 
confided  of  large  trees  growing,  as  nature  had  call 
tnem,  without  order  or  defign,  at  unequal  diftances, 
and  not  encumbered  with  underwood  ;  by  which 
means  more  land  could  be  cleared  here  in  a  week 
than  in  fevers]  months  among  us. 

The  foil  of  Carolina  is  very  various.  On  thp  coad, 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  which  fall  into 
the  lea,  it  is  either  covered  with  impracticable  and 
unhealthful  morafles  ;  or  made  up  of  a  pale,  light 
fandy  earth,  which  produces  nothing.  In  one  part, 
it  is  barren  to  an  extreme  ;  in  another,  among  the 
mimberlefs  dreams  that  divide  the  country,  it  is  ex- 
ceflively  fruitful.  At  a  didance  from  the  coafts, 
there  are  found  fometimes  large  wades  of  white  fand, 
which  produce  nothing  but  pines  ;  at  others  there 
are  lands,  where  the  oak  and  the  walnut-tree  an¬ 
nounce  fertility.  Thefe  variations  ceafe  when  you 
get  into  the  inland  parts,  and  the  country  every 
where  is  agreeable  and  rich. 

Admirably  adapted  as  thefe  fpots  are  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  cultivation,  the  province  does  not  want  o- 
thers  equally  favourable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle. 


Thouiands  of  horned  cattle  are  raifed  here  ;  which 


go  out  in  the  morning,  without  a  herdfrnan,  to  feed 
in  the  woods,  and  return  home  at  night  of  their 
ewn  accord.  Their  hogs,  which  are  fuffered  to  fat¬ 
ten 
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ten  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  are  ftill  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  much  better  in  their  kind.  But  mutton 
degenerates  there  both  in  flefh  and  wool.  For  this 
reafon  it  is  lefs  common. 

In  1723,  the  whole  colony  confided  of  no  more 
than  four  thoufand  white  people,  and  thirty- two 
thoufand  blacks.  Its  exportations  to  other  parts 
of  America  and  to  Europe  did  not  exceed  2  1 6,562  /. 
10/.  Since  that  time  it  hath  acquired  a  degree  of 
fplendor  which  it  owes  intirely  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty. 

South  Carolina,  though  it  hath  fucceeded  in  efta- 
blifhing  a  confiderable  barter  trade  with  the  favages, 
hath  gained  a  manufacture  of  linens  by  means  of  the 
French  refugees,  and  invented  a  new  kind  of  fluff  by- 
mixing  the  filk  it  produces  with  its  wool  ;  yet  is  its 
progrefs  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  produce  of 
rice  and  indigo. 

The  firft  of  thefe  articles  was  brought  there  by  an 
accident.  A  fhip,  on  its  return  from  India,  ran  a- 
ground  on  this  coaft.  It  was  laden  with  rice  ;  which* 
being  toffed  on  fhore  by  the  waves,  grew  up  again. 
This  unexpected  good  fortune  led  them  to  try  the 
cultivation  of  a  commodity  which  the  foil  feemed  of 
itfelf  to  require.  For  a  long  time  little  progrefs  was 
made  in  it  :  becaufe  the  colonlils  being  obliged  to 
fend  their  crops  to  the  mother  country,  from  whence 
they  were  fhipped  agian  for  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where  the  confumption  was,  fold  them  at  fo  low  a 
price  that  it  fcarce  anfwered  the  expences  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Since  173°)  when  a  more  enlightened  miniftrr 
gave  them  permiffion  to  export  and~fell  their  gram 
themfelves  at  foreign  markets,  an  increafe  of  profit 
has  produced  an  additional  growth  of  the  commo¬ 
dity.  The  quantity  is  at  prefent  greatly  augmented, 
and  may  be  ftill  more  ;  but  whether  fo  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  colony,  is  doubtful.  Qf  all  producti¬ 
ons,  rice  is  the  moft  detrimental  to  the  falubrity  of 
the  climate  :  at  leaft,  it  hath  been  efteemed  foin  the 
iuilacefe,  where  the  peafants  on  the  rice-grounds  are 
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nil  of  them  fallow  complectioned  and  dropfical ;  and  in 
France,  where  that  article  hath  been  totally  prohibited, 
Egypt  had  without  doubt  its  precautions  againft  the 
ill  effects  of  a  grain  in  other  refpects  fo  nutritious-. 
China  mud  alfo  have  its  prefervatives,  which  art  fets 
up  againft  nature,  whofe  favours  are  fometimes  at¬ 
tended  with  pernicious  confequences.  Perhaps  alfo 
under  the  torrid  zone,  where  rice  grows  in  the  great- 
eft  abundance,  the  heat,  which  makes  it  ftourifhin  the 
midft  of  water,  quickly  difperfes  the  moift  and  nox¬ 
ious  vapours  that  exhale  from  the  rice- fields.  But 
if  the  cultivation  of  rice  fhould  one  day  come  to  be  ne- 
gle&ed  in  Carolinia,  that  of  indigo  will  make  ample 
amends  for  it. 

This  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  lndoftan,  was 
firft  brought  to  perfection  in  Mexico  and  the  Lee¬ 
ward  illands.  It  was  tried  later,  and  with  lefs  fuc- 
cefs,  in  South  Carolina.  This  principle  ingredient 
in  dying  is  there  of  fo  inferior  a  quality,  that  it  is 
fcarce  fold  at  half  the  price  it  bears  in  other  places. 
Yet  thofe  who  cultivate  it,  do  not  defpair  in  time  of 
fupplanting  both  the  Spaniards  and  French  at  every 
market.  The  goodnefs  of  their  climate,  the  extent 
of  their  lands,  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  their 
provifions,  the  opportunities  they  have  of  Apply¬ 
ing  themfelves  with  utenfils  and  of  procuring  (laves  ; 
every  thing,  in  fhort,  flatters  their  expectation  :  and 
the  fame  hope  has  always  extended  itfelf  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  North  Carolina.' 

It  is  well  known,  that  this  country  was  the  firft, 
on  the  continent  of  the  new  world,  on  which  the 
Englifh  landed  ;  for  here  is  the  bay  of  Roanoak, 
which  Raleigh  took  pofteflion  of  in  1585.  A  total 
emigration,  in  a  fhort  time,  left  it  deftitute  of  colo¬ 
red  s  ;  nor  did  it  begin  to  be  repeopled,  even  when 


large  fettlements  were  eftablifhed  in  the  neighbour- 

We  cannot  otherwife  account  for  this 


mg  countries, 
dereliction,  than  from  the  obftaclcs  which  trading 
veflels  had  to  encounter  in  this  beautiful  region. 
None  of  its  rivers  are  deep  enough  to  admit  fhips  cf 
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more  than  feventy  or  eighty  tons.  Thofe  of  great¬ 
er  burden  are  forced  to  anchor  between  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  fome  adjacent  iflands,  The  tenders,  which 
are  employed  in  lading  and  unlading  them,  augment 
the  expence  and  trouble  both  of  their  exports  and 
imports. 

From  this  circumftance,  probably,  it  was,  that 
North- Carolina  in  the  beginning  was  inhabited  only 
by  a  fet  of  wretches  without  name,  laws,  or  pro- 
felTion.  In  proportion  as  the  lands  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  colonies  grew  more  fcarce,  thofe  who  were 
not  able  to  purchafe  them  betook  themfelves  to  a 
country  where  they  could  get  lands  without  pur¬ 
chafe.  Refugees  of  other  kinds  availed  themfelves 
of  the  fame  refource.  Order  and  property  became 
eftablifhed  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  this  colony,  with 
fewer  advantages  than  South-Carolina,  obtained  a 
greater  number  of  European  fettlers. 

The  firft  people,  whom  chan*ce  difperfed  along 
thefe  favage  coafls,  confined  themfelves  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  and  cutting  wood,  which  were  taken 
off  their  hands  by  the  merchants  of  New- England. 
In  a  fhort  time  they  contrived  to  make  the  pine-tree 
produce  them  turpentine,  tar,  and  pitch.  For  the 
turpentine,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  two 
flits  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
at  the  bottom  of  wb^ph  they  placed  veffels  to  receive 
it.  When  they  wanted  tar,  they  raifed  a  circular 
platform  of  potter’s  earth,  on  which  they  laid  piles 
of  pine-wood  :  to  thefe  they  fet  fire,  and  the  rofin 
diftilled  from  .them  into  cafks  placed  underneath. 
The  tar  was  converted  into  pitch,  either  in  great  iron 
pots,  in  which  they  boiled  it  ;  or  in  pits  formed  of 
potter’s  earth,  into  which  it  was  poured  while  in  a 
fluid  (late.  This  labour,  however,  was  not  fufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  :  they  then 
proceeded  to  grow  corn  ;  and  for  a  long  time  were 
contented  with  maize,  as  their  neighbours  in  South- 
Carolina  were  obliged  to  be,  where  the  wheat  being 
fubjeft  to  mildew,  and  to  exhauft  itfelf  in  draw, 

never 
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never  throve.  But  feveral  experiments  having  Droved, 
to  the  North- Carolinians  that  they  were  nf  /liable" 
to  the  fame  inconvenience,  they  fucceded  fo  far  in 
the  cultivation  of  that  grain,  that  they  were  even 
able  to  fupply  a  confiderable  exportation.  Rice  and 
indigo  have  been  but  lately  introduced  into  this  pro¬ 
vince,  to  join  the  harvefts  of  Africa  and  Afia  to  thofe 

of  Europe.  The  cultivation  of  them  is  but  yet  in 
its  infancy.  J 

There  is  fcarce  one  twentieth  part  of  the  territo¬ 
ry  belonging  to  the  two  Carolinas  that  is  cleared  v 
and,  at  this  time,  the  only  cultivated  fpots  are  thofe 
which  are  the  moft  fandy  and  the  neareft  to  the  fea» 
The  reafon  why  the  colonifts  have  not  fettled  farther 
back  in  the  country  is,  that  of  ten  navigable  rivers 
there  is  not  one  that  will  admit  (hipping  higher  than 
lixty  miles.  This  inconvenience  is  not  to  be  reme¬ 
died  but  by  making  roads  or  canals  ;  and  works  of 
that  kind  require  fo  many  hands,  and  fo  much  ex¬ 
pence  and  knowledge,  that  the  hopes  of  fuch  an  im¬ 
provement  are  flill  very  diflant. 

Neither  of  the  colonies,  however,  have  reafon  to 
complain  of  their  lot.  The  impofls,  which  are  all 
levied  on  the  exportation  and  importation  of  mer- 
chandife,  do  not  exceed  5,906/.  5/.  The  paper- 
currency  of  North  Carolina  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  49,118/.  15/.  and  thaWof  South  Carolina, 
which  is  infinitely  more  wealthy,  is  only  246,093/. 
15/.  Neither  of  them  is  in  debt  to  the  mother 
country  ;  and  this  advantage,  which  is  not  common 
even  in  the  jd-nglifli  colonies,  they  derive  from  the 
great  amount  of  their  exportations  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  provinces,  the  Leeward  ifiands,  and  to  Eu¬ 
rope. 

In  1754,  there  were  exported  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  feven  hundred  and  fifty-nine  barrels  of  turpen¬ 
tine,  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  forty  three  oi 
tar  ;  five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fixty-nine  of 
pitch  or  rofin  ;  four  hundred  and  fixteen  barrels  of 
beet ,  fifteen  hundred  and  fixty  of  pork  j  fixteen 

thoufand 
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thoufand  four  hundred  bufhels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
nine  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fixty  two  of  peafe  ; 
four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  eighty  tanned  hides, 
and  twelve  hundred  in  the  hair  ;  one  million  one 
hundred  and  forty  thoufand  planks,  two  hundred  and 
fix  thoufand  joifls,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
live  thoufand  feet  of  timber ;  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  hogs  heads  of  wild  deer-fkins  ;  one  hundred  and 
four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty- two  barrels  of 
rice  ;  two  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-four  pounds  of  indigo. 

In  the  fame  year  North  Carolina  exported  fixty  - 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  barrels 
of  tar,  twelve  thoufand  and  fifty- five  of  pitch,  and 
ten  thoufand  four  hundred  and  twenty  nine  of  tur¬ 
pentine  ;  feven  hundred  and  fixty  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  planks,  and  two  thoufand  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-fcven  feet  of  timber  ;  fixty-one  thou¬ 
fand,  five  hundred  bufhels  of  wheat,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  of  peafe  ;  three  thoufand  three  hundred  barrels 
of  beef  and  pork;  one  hundred  hogfheads  of  tobacco  ; 
ten  thoufand  hundred -weight  of  tanned  hides,  and 
thirty  thoufand  fkins  of  different  kinds. 

In  the  above  account,  there  is  not  a  fingle  article 
that  has  not  been  confiderably  increafed  lince  that 
time.  Several  of  them  have  been  doubled  ;  and  the 
moll  valuable  of  all,  the  indigo,  has  increafed  to  three 
times  the  quantity. 

Some  productions  of  North  Carolina  are  exported 
to  Europe  and  the  Caribbees,  tho’  there  is  no  (taple 
town  to  receive  them,  and  that  Edinton,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  province,  as  well  as  that  which  has  been 
built  in  lieu  of  it  upon  the  river  Neus,  can  fcarce  be 
%  confidered  as  fmall  villages.  The  largefl  and  rnoft 
valuable  part  of  its  exports  is  conveyed  to  Charles¬ 
town,  to  increafe  the  riches  ef  South  Carolina. 

This  town  lies  between  the  two  navigable  rivers, 
Cooper  and  Afhlcy;  furrounded  by  the  mofl  beauti¬ 
ful  plantations  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  cen¬ 
tre  and  the  capital.  It  is  well  built,  interfered  with 

feveral 
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feveral  agreeable  flreets,  »nd  its  fortifications  a,c 

°  Vab  7  regular-  The  large  fortunes  that  have  been 
made  there  from,  the  acceffion  and  circulation  of  its 
trade,  muft  necefTanly  have  had  fome  influence  upon 
the  manners  of  the  people  :  of  all  the  towns  in  Nonh 
America,  it  is  the  one  in  which  the  conveniences  of 
■  uxury  are  molt  to  be  met  with.  But  the  difadvan- 
iage  its  road  labours  under,  of  not  being  able  to 
mit  of  fhips  of  above  two  hundred  tons,  will  make 
?n{*nt  fP!en.dor.  It  will  be  deferted  for 

Wb„nf  ’  T  3dmitS  Veffds  of  3,1  kind8  “lto  its 
haibour, _  and  in  great  numbers.  A  fettlement  has 

already  been  formed  there,  which  is  continually  in- 

creafuig,  and  may  moft  probably  meet  with  the  great- 

So  rhCr  V  Bc(ides  the  productions  of  Non!  and 

it  winCTr°  ma,*hatiWr1  naturaI,ycometo  its  market, 
it  w  11  alfo  receive  thofe  of  Georgia,  a  colony  tha’ 

Has  been  lately  efhablifhed  near  it.  ^ 


CHAP.  IV. 
^  O  R  G  I  A» 


I .  Foundation . 

AROLINA  and  Spanifh  Florida  are  feparated 
irom  each  other  by  a  great  trad  of  land  which 
extends  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  upon  the  fea- 
coaft,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Apaiachian  mountains,  and  whofe  boundaries  to  the 
north  and  fouth  arc  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alata- 
maha.  The  Enghfh  minihry  had  been  long  defirous 
of  ereding  a  colony  on  this  trad  of  country,  that 
was  con  fide  red  as  dependent  upon  Carolina.  One 
of  thoie  instances  of  benevolence,  which  liberty,  the 
iource  of  every  patriotic  virtue,  renders  more  frequent 
jn  England  than  in  any  other  country,  ferved  to  de¬ 
termine  the  views  of  government  with  regard  to  thia 

place. 
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place.  A  rich  and  humane  citizen,  at  his  death, 
left  the  whole  of  his  eftate  to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  in- 
folvent  debtors  as  were  detained  in  prifon  by  their 
creditors.  Prudential  reafons  of  policy  concurred  in 
the  performance  of  this  will  dilated  by  humanity ; 
and  the  government  gave  orders,  that  fuch  unhappy 
prifoners,  as  were  releafed,  fhoiild  be  tranfplanted 
into  that  defert  country,  that  was  now  intended  to  be 
peopled  ;  it  was  named  Georgia,  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  fovereign. 

This  inftance  of  refpe£t,  the  more  pleafing  as  it 
was  not  the  effeeft  of  flattery,  and  the  execution  of  a 
defign  of  fo  much  real  advantage  to  the  ftate,  were 
entirely  the  work  of  the  nation.  The  parliament 
added  9843/.  15/.  to  the  eftate  left  by  the  will  of 
the  citizen  ;  and  a  voluntary  fubfeription  produced  a 
much  more  confiderable  fum.  General  Oglethrope, 
a  man  who  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of 
commons  by  his  tafte  for  great  defigns,  by  his  zeal 
for  his  country,  and  his  pafiion  for  glory,  was  fixed 
upon  to  direct  thefe  public  finances,  and  to  carry  in¬ 
to  execution  fo  excellent  a  project.  Defirous  of 
maintaining  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  he  chofe 
to  conduct  himfelf  the  firft  colonifts  that  were  to  be 
fent  to  Georgia  ;  where  he  arrived  in  January  1733, 
and  fixed  his  people  on  a  fpot  at  ten  miles  diftance 
from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Savannah;  This  rifing  fettlement  was 
called  Savannah  from  the  name  of  the  river;  and 
inconfiderable  as  it  was  in  its  infant  ftate,  was,  how¬ 
ever,  to  become  the  capital  of  a  flourifhing  colony. 
It  confifted  at  firft  of  no  more  than  one  hundred  per¬ 
iods,.  but,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number 
was  increafed  to  618,  127  of  whom  had  emigrated 
at  their  own  expence.  Three  hundred  men  and  1 1  3 
women,  102  lads  and  83  girls,  formed  the  beginning 
of  this  new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a  numerous 
pofterity. 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the  arri¬ 
val  of  fomc  Scotch  highlanders.  Their  national 

courage 
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courage  induced  them  to  accept  an  eftablifhment  .of* 
fered  them  upon  the  borders  of  the  Alatamaha,  to 
defend  the  colony,  if  neceffary,  againft  the  attacks 
of  the  neighbouring  Spaniards.  Here  they  built 
the  towns  of  Darien  and  Frederica,  and  feveral  of 
their  countrymen  came  over  to  fettle  among  them. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  protellants, 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  prieft,  embarked 
for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  confcience. 
At  firft  they  fettled  on  a  fpot  fituated  juft  above 
that  of  the  infant  colony  ;  but  they  afterwards  chofe 
to  be  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  to  go  as  far  down  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah,  where  they  built  a  town 
called  Ebenezer . 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe  wife 
Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like  them,  been 
perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah  ;  but  at  the  diftance  of  four  and  thirty 
miles  from  the  Germans.  Their  colony,  confiding 
of  a  hundred  habitations,  was  named  Purjburgk , 
from  Pury  their  founder,  who,  having  been  at  the 
expence  of  their  fettlemcnt,  was  defervedly  chofen 
their  chief,  in  teftimony  of  their  gratitude  to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were 
found  more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture. 
Thefe,  therefore,  feparated  from  the  reft  in  order 
to  build  the  city  Augufta,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The  goodnefs  of 
the  foil,  though  excellent  in  itfelf,  was  not  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  fituation  ;  but  the  fa¬ 
cility  it  afforded  them  of  carrying  on  the  peltry  trade 
with  the  favages.  Their  project  was  fo  fuccefsful, 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1739,  fix  hundred  people 
were  employed  in  this  commerce.  The  fale  of  the 
fkins  was  with  much  greater  facility  carried  on, 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  Savannah  admitting 
the  largeft  fhips  to  fail  upon  it  as  far  as  the  walls  of 
Augufta. 

The  mother  country  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to 
have  formed  great  expectations  from  a  colony,  where 
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/lie  had  Tent  near  five  thoufand  men,  and  laid  out  64, 
968/.  15/.  independent  of  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  that  had  been  raifed  by  zealous  patriots.  But 
to  her  great  furprife,  (lie  received  information  in 
1741,  that  there  remained  fcarce  a  fixth  part  of  that 
numerous  colony  fent  to  Georgia  ;  who  being  now 
totally  difeouraged,  feemed  only  defirous  to  fix  in  a 
more  favourable  fituation.  The  reafons  of  thefe  ca- 
lamities  were  inquired  into  and  difeovered. 

2.  Impediments  that  have  prevented  the  prGgrefs  of 

Georgia . 

This  colony,  even  in  its  infancy,  brought  with 
it  the  feeds  of  its  decay.  The  government,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  property  of  Georgia,  had  been  ceded 
to  individuals.  The  example  of  Carolina  ought  td 
have  prevented  this  imprudent  fcheme  ;  but  nations 
as  well  as  individuals  do  not  learn  inftrudtion  from 
pail  milconduifl.  An  enlightened  government,  thor 
checked  by  the  watchful  eye  of  the  people,  is  not 
always  able  to  guard  againfl  every  mifufe  of  its  con¬ 
fidence.  The  Englilh  minillry,  though  zealoufly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  common  welfare,  facrificed  the  pub¬ 
lic  intereft  to  the  rapacious  views  of  interefled  indi¬ 
viduals. 

The  firflufethat  the  proprietors  of  Georgia  made  of 
the  unlimited  power  they  were  inverted  with,  was  to 
eftablifh  a  lyftem  of  legiflation,  that  made  them  en¬ 
tirely  mailers  not  only  of  the  police,  juftice,  and  fi¬ 
nances  of  the  country,  but  even  of  the  lives  and 
eftates  of  its  inhabitants.  Every  fpecies  of  right 
was  withdrawn  from  the  people,  who  are  the  origi¬ 
nal  pofleffors  of  them  all.  Obedience  was  required 
of  the  people,  though  contrary  to  their  interell  and 
knowledge  ;  and  it  was  confidered  here,  as  in  other 
countries,  as  their  duty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife 
in  other  colonies  from  large  poflelfions,  it  was  thought 
proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family  only  fifty 
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acres  of  land  ;  which  they  were  not  permitted  to 
mortgage,  or  even  to  difpofe  of  by  will  to  their 
female  iflue.  This  laft  regulation  of  making  only 
the  male  ifTue  capable  of  inheritance,  was  foon  abo- 
lifhed  ;  but  there  (till  remained  too  many  obftacles 
to  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation.  It  feldom  happens, 
that  a  man  refolves  to  leave  his  country  but  upon  the 
profpe£l  of  fome  great  advantage  that  works  ilrongly 
upon  his  imagination.  Whatever  limits  are  preferr¬ 
ed  to  his  induftry,  are,  therefore,  fo  many  checks 
which  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  any  project. 
The  boundaries  aligned  to  every  plantation  mull 
neceffarily  have  produced  this  bad  effedl.  Several 
other  errors  ftill  afFe&ed  the  original  plan  of  this 
colony,  which  prevented  its  increafe. 

The  taxes  impofed  upon  the  moil  fertile  of  the 
Britifli  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderable  ;  and  even 
thefe  are  not  levied  till  the  fettlements  have  acquired 
fome  degree  of  vigour  and  profperity.  From  its  in¬ 
fant  flate,  Georgia  had  been  fubje&ed  to  the  fines 
of  a  feudal  government,  with  which  it  had  been  as  it 
were  fettered.  The  revenues  railed  by  this  kind  of 
fervice  increafed  prodigioufiy,  in  proportion  as  the 
colony  extended  itfelf.  The  founders  of  it,  blinded 
by  a  fpirit  of  avidity,  did  not  perceive,  that  the  fmall- 
eft  duty  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  a  populous  and 
ilourifhing  province,  would  much  fooner  enrich  them 
than  the  largefl  fines  laid  upon  a  barren  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  country. 

To  this  fpecies  of  opprefiion  was  added  another  ; 
which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  might 
arife  from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters  of 
Georgia  were  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Caro¬ 
lina  and  fome  other  colonies  having  been  eftablifiied 
without  their  afiiftance,  it  was  thought,  that  a  coun¬ 
try,  detained  to  be  the  bulwark  of  thofe  American 
poffefiions,  ought  not  to  be  peopled  by  a  fet  of  flaves, 
who  could  not  be  in  the  leaft  interefted  in  the  defence 
of  their  oppreffors.  But  it  was  not  at  the  fame  time 
forefecn,  that  colonifls,  who  were  lefs  favoured  by 
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the  mother  country  than  their  neighbours  who  were 
fituated  in  a  country  lefs  fufceptible  of  tillage  and  in 
a  hotter  climate,  would  want  ilrength  and  fpirit  to 
undertake  a  cultivation  that  required  greater  encou¬ 
ragement. 

The  indolence  which  fo  many  obftacles  gave  rife 
to,  found  a  further  excufe,  in  another  prohibition 
that  had  been  impofed.  The  difturbances  produced 
by  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  over  all  the  continent 
of  North  America,  induced  the  founders  of  Georgia 
to  forbid  the  importation  of  rum.  This  prohibition, 
though  well  intended,  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the 
only  liquor  that  could  correct  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
waters  of  the  country,  that  were  generally  unwhole- 
fome  ;  and  of  the  only  means  they  had  to  reftore  the 
wralte  of  ftrength  and  fpirits  that  mnft  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  inceffant  labour.  Befides  this,  it  prevent¬ 
ed  their  commerce  with  the  Antilles  ;  as  they  could 
not  go  thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn,  and  cattle, 
that  ought  to  have  been  their  moft  valuable  commo¬ 
dities,  in  return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother  country  at  length  perceived  how  much 
thefe  defeats  in  the  political  regulations  and  inftituti  - 
ons  had  prevented  theincreafe  of  the  colony,  and  freed 
them  from  the  rellraints  they  had  before  been  clog¬ 
ged  with  ;  and  the  government  in  Georgia  was  fettled 
upon  the  fame  plan  as  that  which  had  rendered  Caro¬ 
lina  fo  flourifhing  ;  and,  inftead  of  being  dependent 
on  a  few  individuals,  became  one  of  the  national  pof- 
feflions. 

Though  this  colony  has  not  fo  extenfive  a  territory, 
fo  temperate  a  climate,  nor  fo  fertile  a  foil,  as  the 
neighbouring  province  ;  and  though  it  can  never  be 
fo  flourifhing  as  Carolina,  notwithllanding  it  cultivates 
rice,  indigo,  and  almoft  all  the  fame  produ&ions  ; 
yet  it  will  become  advantageous  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  when  the  apprehenfions  arifingfrom  the  tyranny 
of  its  government,  which  have  with  reafon  prevented 
people  from  fettling  there,  are  removed.  It  will  one  day 
no  longer  be  aflerted,  that  Georgia  is  the  lead  popu- 
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lous  of  all  the  Englifh  colonies  upon  the  continent* 
notwithilanding  the  fuccours  government  has  fo  am¬ 
ply  bellowed  upon  it.  All  thefe  advantages  will 
fortunately  be  increafed  by  the  acquifition  of  Florida; 
a  province  which  from  its  vicinity  mull  necelfarily  in¬ 
fluence  the  profperity  of  Georgia,  and  which  claims 
our  attention  for  dill  more  important  reafons. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  Florida 


I.  Hiftory  of  Florida .  Its  ceffion  from  the  Spaniards 
to  the  Britifi . 


UNder  the  name  of  Florida,  the  ambition  of 
Spain  comprehended  all  that  tra&  of  land  in 
America  which  extends  from  Mexico  to  the  moil 
northern  regions.  But  fortune,  which  fports  with 
the  vanity  of  nations,  has  long  lince  confined  this 
vague  defeription  to  the  peninfula  formed  by  the  fea 
on  the  channel  of  Bahama,  between  Georgia  and 
jLouiflana.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  often  fatisfied 
themfelves  in  preventing  the  population  of  a  country 
they  could  not  inhabit  themfelves,  were  defirous  in 
1565  of  fettling  on  this  fpot,  after  having  driven  the 
French  from  it,  who  had  begun  the  year  before  to 
form  a  fmall  ellablilhmcnt  there. 

The  mod  eafterly  fettlement  in  this  colony  was 
known  by  the  name  of  St  Mattheo.  The  conquer¬ 
ors  would  have  abandoned  it,  notwithllanding  it  was 
iituated  on  a  navigable  river  at  two  leagues  dillance 
from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  foil,  had  they 
not  difeovered  the  Saffafras  upon  it. 

This  tree,  a  native  of  America,  is  better  in  Florida 
than  in  any  other  part  of  that  continent.  It  grows  e- 
qually  on  the  borders  of  the  fea  and  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains;  but  always  in  a  foil  that  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too 
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damp.  Itisftreightand  lofty,  like  the  fir-tree,  without 
branches,  and  its  top  is  formed  fomewhat  in  the  fhape 
of  a  cup.  It  is  an  ever-green,  and  its  leaves  refemble 
thofeof  thelaurel.  Itsflower,  which  is  yellow,  is  taken 
as  the  mullein  and  tea  in  infufion.  Its  root,  which  is 
well  known  in  trade,  being  very  ferviceable  in  medi¬ 
cine,  ought  to  be  fpungy,  light,  of  a  greyifh  colour  ; 
of  a  fharp,  fweetifh,  and  aromatic  tafte  ;  and  fuould 
have  the  fmell  of  the  fennel  and  anife.  Thefe  quali¬ 
ties  give  it  the  virtue  of  promoting  perfpiration,  re- 
folving  thick  and  vifcous  humours,  and  relieving 
palfies  and  catarrhs.  It  wras  formerly  much  ufed 
in  venereal  complaints. 

The  firft  Spaniards  who  fettled  there,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  this  lalt  diforder,  but 
for  the  afiiftance  of  this  powerful  remedy  ;  they 
would,  at  lead,  not  have  recovered  from  thofe  dan¬ 
gerous  fevers  they  were  generally  fubjedt  to  at  St 
Mattheo,  whether  in  confequence  of  the  food  of  the 
country  or  the  badnefs  of  the  waters.  But  the  la¬ 
vages  taught  them,  that  by  drinking,  in  a  morning 
fading,  and  at  their  meals,  water  in  which  faffafras 
had  been  boiled,  they  might  certainly  depend  upon 
a  fpeedy  recovery.  The  experiment,  upon  trial, 
proved  fuccefsful.  But  ftill  the  village  never  emer¬ 
ged  from  the  obfcurity  and  diftrefs  which  were,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  the  natural  and  infurmountable  confe- 
quences  that  attended  the  conquerors  of  the  new 
world. 

Another  eftablifhment  was  formed  upon  the  fame 
coafl,  at  fifteen  leagues  diltance  from  St  Mattheo, 
known  by  the  name  of  St  Auguftine.  The  Englifli 
attacked  it  in  1747>  but  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  attempts.  Some  Scotch  Highlanders,  who 
were  defirous  of  covering  the  retreat  of  the  alfailants, 
were  repulfed  and  flain.  A  fergeant,  who  fought 
among  the  Spaniards,  was  fpared  by  the  Indian  fa- 
vages,  only  that  he  might  be  referved  to  undergo 
rp°^C  *orrnen*s  which  they  inflidl  upon  their  prifoners. 
^  his  man,  it  is  faid,  on  feeing  the  horrid  tortures 
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that  awaited  him,  addreffed  the  blood-thirfty  mul¬ 
titude  in  the  following  manner  : 

“  Heroes  and  patriarchs  of  the  weftern  wprld, 
you  were  not  the  enemies  I  fought  for  ;  but  you 
have  at  1  aft  been  the  conquerors.  The  chance  of 
<c  war  has  thrown  me  in  your  power.  Make  what 
ufe  you  pleafe  of  the  right  of  conquell.  This  is 
a  right  I  do  not  call  in  queftion.  But  as  it  is 
cuftomary  in  my  country  to  offer  a  ranfom  for 
one’s  life,  liiten  to  a  propofal  not  unworthy  your 
16  notice. 

“  Know  then,  valiant  Americans,  that  in  the 
“  country  of  which  I  am  a  native,  there  are  fome 
men  who  poffefs  a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
crets  of  nature.  One  of  thofe  fages,  connected 
to  me  by  the  ties  of  kindred,  imparted  to  me, 
“  when  I  became  a  foldier,  a  charm  to  make  me  in- 
“  vulnerable.  You  mud  have  obferved  how  I  have 
efcaped  all  your  darts  :  without  fuch  a  charm, 
would  it  have  been  poflible  for  me  to  have  furvived 
all  the  mortal  blows  you  have  aimed  at  me  ?  For 
I  appeal  to  your  own  valour,  to  teftify  that  mine 
«  has  fufficientlv  exerted  itfelf,  and  has  not  avoided 
«  any  danger.  Life  is  not  fo  much  the  object  of  my 
t{  requeft,  as  the  glory  of  having  communicated  to 
“  you  a  fecret  of  fo  much  confequence  to  your  fafe- 
iS  ty,  and  of  rendering  the  moll  valiant  nation  upon 
“  the  earth,  invincible.  Suffer  me  only  to  have  one 
“  of  my  hands  at  liberty,  in  order  to  perform  the 
«<  ceremonies  of  inchantment,  of  which  I  will  now 
u  make  trial  on  myfelf  before  you.” 

The  Indians  liftened  with  eagernefs  to  this  dif~ 
courfe,  which  was  flattering  both  to  their  warlike 
character  and  their  turn  for  the  marvellous..  Afiei 
a  fhort  confultation,  they  untied  one  of  the  prifoner  s 
arms.  The  Highlander  begged  that  they  would  put 
his  broad  fword  into  the  hands  of  the  mofl  expert, 
and  ftoutePc  among  them  ;  and  at  the  lame  time  lay¬ 
ing  bare  his  neck,  after  having  rubbed  it,  and  mut¬ 
tering  fome  words  accompanied  with  magic  figms, 
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he  cried  aloud  with  a  cheerful  countenance  :  44  Ob- 
4<  ferve  now,  O  valiant  Indians,  an  inconteftable 
**  proof  of  my  honefty.  Thou  warrior,  who  now 
44  holds  my  keen-cutting  weapon,  do  thou  now 
44  ftrike  with  all  thy  ftrength  :  far  from  being  able 
44  to  fever  my  head  from  my  body,  thou  wilt  not 
44  even  wound  the  fkin  of  my  neck.” 

He  had  fcarcely  fpoke  thefe  words,  when  the  In¬ 
dian,  aiming  the  moll  violent  blow,  ftruck  ofF  the 
head  of  the  fergeant  to  the  diftance  of  twenty  feet. 
The  favages,  aftonifhed,  (food  motionlefs,  viewing 
the  bloody  corpfe  of  the  ftranger,  and  then  turning 
their  eyes  upon  one  another,  as  if  to  reproach  each 
other  with  their  blind  credulity.  But  admiring  the 
artifice  the  prifoner  had  made  ufe  of  to  avoid  the 
torture  by  haltening  his  death,  they  bellowed  on  his 
body  the  funeral  honours  of  their  country.  If  this 
fa£l,  the  date  of  which  is  too  recent  to  admit  of  credit, 
has  not  all  the  marks  of  authenticity  it  fhould  have, 
it  will  only  be  one  falfehood  more  to  be  added  to  the 
accounts  of  travellers. 

The  Spaniards,  who  in  all  their  progrefs  through. 
America,  were  more  employed  in  destroying  the  in¬ 
habitants  than  in  constructing  of  buildings,  had 
formed  only  thofe  two  fettlements  we  have  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  at  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  Bahama. 
At  four-fcore  leagues  diftance  from  St  Auguftine, 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  they 
had  raifed  that  of  St  Mark,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Apalache.  But  this  fituation,  well  adapted  to 
maintain  a  communication  between  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  of  the  new  world,  had  already  loft,  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  confequence  it  had  at  firft  obtained,  when  the 
Englifti  fettled  at  Carolina  in  17C4,  and  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  it. 

At  the  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  further,  was 
another  colony,  known  by  the  name  of  St  Jofeph, 
but  of  lefs  confequence  than  that  of  St  Mark.  Si¬ 
tuated  on  a  flat  coaft,  and  expofed  to  every  wind, 
and  on  a  barren  foil  and  an  uncultivated  country,  it 
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was  the  lad  place  where  one  might  expert  to  meet 
with  inhabitants.  But  avarice  being  frequently  a 
dupe  to  ignorance,  fome  Spaniards  fettled  there. 

Thofe  Spaniards  who  had  formed  an  edablilh- 
xnent  at  the  bay  of  Penfacola  upon  the  borders  of 
Louisiana,  were  at  lead  happier  in  their  choice  of 
fituation.  The  foil  was  fufceptible  of  culture  ;  and 
there  was  a  road  which,  had  it  been  a  little  deeper 
at  its  entrance,  might  have  been  thought  a  good 
one,  if  the  bed  (hips  that  arrived  there  had  not  foon 
been  worm-eaten. 

Thefe  five  colonies,  fcattered  over  a  fpace  fufficient 
to  have  formed  a  great  kingdom,  did  not  contain 
more  than  three  thoufand  inhabitants  furpaffing  each 
other  in  doth  and  poverty.  They  were  all  fupport- 
cd  by  the  produce  of  their  cattle.  The  hides  they 
fold  at  the  Havannah,  and  the  provifions  with  which 
they  ferved  their  garrifon,  whofe  pay  amounted  to 
32,822 /.  10/.  enabled  them  to  purchafe  cloths  and 
whatever  elfe  their  foil  did  not  furniih  them  with. 
Notwithdanding  the  miferable  date  in  which  they 
had  been  left  by  the  mother  country,  the  greateft 
part  of  them  chofe  to  go  to  Cuba,  when  Florida 
was  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  This 
acquifition,  therefore,  was  no  more  than  a  defart ; 
yet  dill  it  was  fome  advantage  to  have  got  rid  of  a 
number  of  lazy,  indolent,  and  difaffe&ed  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Great  Britain  was  pleafed  with  the  profpe£t  of 
peopling  a  vad  province,  whofe  limits  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  the  Miflifippi  by  the  ceffion  France 
has  made  of  part  of  Louifiana.  The  better  to  fulfil 
her  project,  die  has  divided  it  into  two  governments, 
lander  the  names  of  Ead  and  Wed  Florida. 

The  Britifh  had  long  been  defirous  of  edablifhing 
thcmfelves  in  that  part  of  the  continent,  in  order  to 
©pen  a  free  communication  with  the  wealthied  colo¬ 
nies  of  Spain.  At  fird  they  had  no  other  view  but 
in  the  profits  arifing  from  a  contraband  trade. 
But  an  advantage  fo  precarious  and  momentary,  wa$ 
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not  an  objed  of  {Sufficient  importance,  nor  any  way 
iuitable  to  the  ambition  of  a  great  power..  Cultiva¬ 
tion  alone  can  render  the  conquells  of  an  induitrious 
people  flourifhing.  Senfible  of  this,  the  Britifh  give 
every  encouragement  to  promote  culture  in  the  Hneii 
part  of  their  dominions.  In  one  year,  1769* 
parliament  voted  no  lefs  than  9,007/.  10/.  7 d.  half¬ 
penny  for  the  two  Floridas.  Here,  at  lead,  the 
mother  for  fome  time  adminiders  to  her  new*boin 
children  ;  whereas,  in  other  nations,  the  govern¬ 
ment  fucks  and  exhaufts  at  the  fame  time  the  milk  of 
the  mother  country  and  the  blood  of  the  colonies. 

2.  By  what  means  Britain  may  render  Florida  ufeful 

to  her. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  determine,  to  what  degree  of 
fplendour  this  indulgence,  with  time  and  good  ma- 
nageiTiCwt;  mav  the  Floridas.  ^\ppearances^ 

however,  are  highly  promifing.  The  air  is  healthy, 
and  the  foil  fit  for  every  kind  of  grain.  Their  firft 
trials  of  rice,  cotton,  and  indigo,  were  attended  with 
fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  number  of  colonifts  was  greatly 
increafed  by  it.  They  pour  in  from  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  provinces,  the  mother  country,  and  all  the  Pro- 
teftant  dominions  in  Europe,  How  greatly  might 
this  population  be  increafed,  if  the  fovereigns  of 
North  America  would  depart  from  the  maxims  they 
have  uniformly  purfued,  and  would  condefcend  to 
intermarriages  with  Indian  families  !  And  for  what 
reafon  fhould  this  method  of  civilizing  the  favage 
tribes,  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  employed  by 
the  moil  enlightened  politicians,  be  rejeded  by  a  free 
people,  who  from  their  principles  mull  admit  a  grea¬ 
ter  equality  than  other  nations  ?  Would  they  then 
be  Hill  reduced  to  the  cruel  alternative  of  leeing  their 
crops  burned,  and  their  labourers  maffacred,  or  of 
perlecuting  without  intermiffion,  and  exterminating 
without  pity,  thofe  wandering  bands  of  natives  ? 

Surely 
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Surely  a  generous  nation,  which  has  made  fuch  great 
and  fuch  continued  efforts  to  reign  without  a  rival 
over  this  vaft  traft  of  the  new  world,  Ihould  prefer 
to  fangurnary  and  inglorious  hoftilities,  a  humane  and 
infallible  method  of  difarming  the  only  enemy  that 
remains  to  difturb  her  tranquillity  ! 

Ihe  Britifh  flatter  themfelves,  that  without  the 
afiiftaace  of  thefe  alliances  they  fhall  foon  be  freed 
from  the  little  interruption  that  remains.  It  is  the 
ate  of  favage  nations,  fay  they,  to  wafte  away  in 
proportion  as  the  people  of  civilized  ftates  come  to 
ettle  among  them.  Unable  to  fubmit  to  the  labour 
o  cultivation,  and  failing  of  their  ufual  fubfiftence 
rom  the  chace,  they  are  reduced  to  the  necefiity  of 
abandoning  all  thofe  trads  of  land  which  induftry 
and  a&mty  have  undertaken  to  clear.  This  is  ac¬ 
tually  the  cafe  with,  all  the  natives  bordering  on  the 
European  fettlements.  They  keep  daily  retiring 
further  into  the  woods  ;  they  fall  back  upon  the 
Aflenipouals  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  where  they  mud 
neceflarily  encroach  upon  each  other,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  mud  perifh  for  wrant  of  fubfiftence. 

But  before  this  total  dedru£fcion  is  brought  about, 
events  of  a  very  ferious  nature  may  occur.  We  have 
not  yet  forgot  the  generous  Pondiack.  That  for¬ 
midable  warrior  had  broken  with  the  Britifh  in  1762. 
Major  Roberts,  who  was  employed  to  reconcile  him, 
fent  him  a  prefent  of  brandy.  Some  Iroquois,  who 
were  (landing  round  their  chief,  (huddered  at  the 
fight  of  this  liquor.  Not  doubting  that  it  was  poi- 
foned,  they  iniifted  that  he  (hould  not  accept  fo  fufpi- 
cious  a  prefent.  “  How  can  it  be,”  faid  their  lead¬ 
er,  “  that  a  man,  who  knows  my  efteem  for  him, 
and  the  fignal  fervices  I  have  done  him,  fhould 
entertain  a  thought  of  taking  away  my  life 
Saying  this,  he  received  and  drank  the  brandy  with  a 
confidence  equal  to  that  of  the  mod  renowned  hero  of 
antiquity. 

By  many  inftances  of  magnanimity  fimilar  to  this, 
the  eyes  of  the  favage  nations  had  all  been  fixed  upon 
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Pondiack.  His  defign  was  to  unite  them  in  a  body 
for  the  defence  of  their  lands  and  independence.  Se* 
veral  unfortunate  circumftances  concurred  to  defeat 
this  grand  proje&  ;  but  it  may  be  refumed,  and  it  is 
not  impoffible  but  it  may  fucceed.  Should  this  be 
the  cafe,  the  Englifh  will  be  under  a  necefiity  of  pro¬ 
tecting  their  frontier  againfl:  an  enemy,  that  hath 
none  of  thofe  expences  to  fuftain,  or  evils  to  dread, 
which  war  brings  with  it  among  civilized  nations  ; 
and  will  find  the  advantages  they  have  promifed  them- 
felvcs  from  conquefts  made  at  the  expence  of  fo  much 
treafure  and  fo  much  blood,  coniiderably  retarded,  at 
leaft,  if  not  entirely  cut  off. 
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BOOK.  III. 

OF  CANADA,  ACQUIRED  FROM  THE 

FRENCH. 

CHAP.  I. 

Face  of  the  country.  Climate.  Government, 
cuftoms,  virtues,  and  vices,  of  the  Indians. 

HE  unbounded  fpace  that  opened  itfelf  to  the 
JL  view  of  the  fil'd  fettlers,  difeovered  only  dark, 
thick,  and  deep  foreds,  vhofe  height  alone  was  a 
proof  of  their  antiquity.  Numberlefs  large  rivers 
came  down  from  a  confiderable  diftance  to  water  thefe 
immenfe  regions.  The  intervals  between  them  were 
full  of  lakes.  Four  of  thefe  meafured  from  two  to 
five  huudred  leagues  round.  Thefe  fort  of  inland 
feas  communicated  with  each  other;  and  their  waters, 
after  forming  the  great  river  St  Lawrence,  confidera- 
bly  increafed  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Every  thing 
in  this  rude  part  of  the  new  world  appeared  grand 
and  fublime.  Nature  here  dilplayed  fueh  luxuviancy 
and  majedy  as  commanded  veneration  ;  and  a  thou- 
fand  wild  graces,  far  fuperior  to  the  artificial  beauties 
of  our  climates.  Here  the  imagination  of  a  painter 
or  a  poet  woud  have  been  railed,  animated,  and  filled 
with  thofe  ideas  which  leave  a  lading  imprefiion  on 
the  mind.  All  thefe  countries  exhaled  an  air  fit  to 
prolong  life.  This  temperature,  which  from  the 
pofition  of  the  climate  mud  have  been  extremely  plea- 
lant,  lod  nothing  of  its  wholefomcnefs  by  the  fingu- 
lar  feverity  of  a  long  and  intenfe  winter.  Thofe  who 
impute  this  Angularity  merely  to  the  woods,  fprings, 
and  mountains,  with  which  this  country  abounds, 
have  not  taken  every  thing  into  confideration.  Ci¬ 
thers  add  to  thefe  caufes  of  the  cold,  the  elevation  of 

the 
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the  land,  a  pure  aerial  atmofphere  feldom  loaded  with 
vapours,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds  which  blow 
from  north  to  fouth  over  frozen  feas. 

let  the  inhabitants  of  this  fharp  climate  were  but 
thinly  clad.  A  cloak  of  buffalo  or  beaver  fkin, 
oound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  {lockings  made  of 
roe  buck  ikin,  was  the  whole  of  their  dreis  before 
their  intercourfe  with  us.  What  they  have  added 
iince,  gives  great  offence  to  their  old  men,  who  are 
ever  lamenting  the  degeneracy  of  their  manners. 

Few  of  thefe  favages  knew  any  thing  of  hufoand- 
ry  :  they  only  cultivated  maize  ;  and  that  they  left 
entirely  to  the  management  of  the  women,  as  being 
beneath  the  dignity  of  independent  men.  Their  bit- 
tereft  imprecation  againfl  an  enemy  was,  that  he 
might  be  reduced  to  till  the  ground.  Sometimes 
they  would  condefcend  to  go  a-fifhing  ;  but  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  life  and  their  glory  was  hunting, 
f  or  this  purpofe  the  whole  nation  went  out  as  they 
did  to  war  ;  every  family,  every  hut,  marched  in 
iearcrh  of  fuftenance.  They  prepared  for  the  expe¬ 
dition  by  fevere  failing,  and  never  ftirred  out  till 
they  had  implored  the  afliftance  of  their  god  ;  they 
did  not  pray  for  ftrength  to  kill  the  beafts,  but  that 
they  might  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  them. 

perfons  ilaid  at  home,  except  infirm  and  old  men  ; 
all  the  reft  fall  led  forth,  the  men  to  kill  the  game, 
and  the  women  to  dry  and  bring  it  home.  They 
imagined  that  the  winter  was  the  fineft  feafon  of  the 
year  :  the  bear,  the  roe- buck,  the  flag,  and  the  elk, 
could  not  then  run  with  any  degree  of  fwiftnefs 
through  fnow  that  was  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the 

gtr01tlndn'  The  favaSes’  who  were  ftopt  neither  by 
the  bufhes,  the  torrents,  the  ponds,  nor  the  rivers 

ana  who  could  out-run  moft  of  the  fwifter  animals' 
were  feidom.  unfuccefsful  in  the  chace.  When  they 
hailed  in  their  fport,  they  lived  upon  acorns  ;  and  for 
want  of  thefe,  they  fed  upon  the  fap  or  inner  fkin 
mat  grows  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  the 
■fcfpcn- tree  and  the  birch. 

0  In 
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In  the  interval  between  their  hunting  parties,  they 
made  or  mended  their  bows  and  arrows,  the  rackets 
for  running  upon  the  fnow,  and  the  canoes  for  crof- 
fiRg  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  travelling  imple¬ 
ments,  and  a  few  earthen  pots,  were  all  the  arts  of 
thefe  wandering  nations.  Thofe  among  them  who 
were  colledfed  in  towns,  added  to  thefe  the  labours 
requifite  for  their  fedentry  way  of  life,  for  the  fen¬ 
cing  of  their  huts,  and  fecuring  them  from  being  at¬ 
tacked.  The  lavages  then  gave  themfelves  up  to  a 
total  inadlion,  in  the  moft  profound  fecurity.  This 
people,  content  with  their  lot,  and  fatisfied  with  what 
nature  afforded  them,  were  unacquainted  with  that 
redlefsnefs  which  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  weak- 
nefs,  that  loathing  of  ourfelves  and  every  thing  about 
us,  that  neceffity  of  flying  from  folitude,  and  eafing 
ourfelves  of  the  burden  of  life  by  throwing  it  upon 
others. 

Their  flature  in  general  was  beautifully  propor- . 
tioned  ;  but  they  had  more  agility  than  ftrength,  and 
were  better  calculated  for  fwiftnefs  than  hard  labour. 
Their  features  were  regular,  with  that  fierce  coun¬ 
tenance  which  they  contracted  in  war  and  hunting. 
Their  complexion  was  copper-colour  ;  and  they  had 
it  from  nature,  which  tans  all  men  who  are  conftant- 
ly  expofed  to  the  open  air.  This  complexion  was 
rendered  Hill  more  difagreeableby  the  abfurd  cuftom 
that  all  favages  have  of  painting  their  bodies  and 
faces,  either  to  diftinguifh  each  other  at  a  diftancej 
or  to  make  themfelves  more  agreeable  to  their  mi- 
itreffes,  or  more  formidable  in  war.  Befides  this 
varnifh,  they  rubbed  themfelves  with  the  fat  of  qua¬ 
drupeds,  or  the  oil  of  fifh,  which  prevented  the  in¬ 
tolerable  flings  of  gnats  and  infeCfs  that  fwai  m  in 
uncultivated  countries.  Thefe  ointments  were  pre¬ 
pared  and  mixed  up  with  certain  red  juices  which 
were  fuppofed  to  be  a  deadly  poifon  to  the  mofehet- 
toes.  To  thefe  feveral  methods  of  anointing  them¬ 
felves,  which  penetrate  and  difcolour  the  {kin,  may 
be  added  the  fumigations  they  made  in  their  huts  to 
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keep  off  thofe  infe&s,  and  the  fmoke  of  the  fires 
they  kept  all  winter  to  warm  themfelves  and  to  dry 
their  meat.  This  was  fufficient  to  make  them  ap¬ 
pear  frightful  to  our  people,  though  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  imagined  that  it  added  to  their  beauty.  Their 
fight,  fmell,  and  hearing,  and  all  their  lenfes,  were 
remarkably  quick,  and  gave  them  early  notice  of 
their  dangers  and  wants.  Thefe  were  few,  but  their 
fickneffes  were  dill  fewer.  They  hardly  knew  of 
any  but  what  were  occafioned  by  too  violent  exercife,. 
or  eating  too  much  after  long  abftinence. 

Their  population  was  but  moderate  ;  and  poffibly 
this  might  be  an  advantage  to  them.  Polilhed  na¬ 
tions  muftwifh  for  anincreafe  of  population;  becaufe, 
as  they  are  governed  by  ambitious  rulers,  the  more 
inclined  to  war  from  not  being  perfonally  engaged  in 
it,  they  are  under  a  neceffity  of  fighting,  either  to  in¬ 
vade  or  repulfe  their  neighbours  ;  and  becaufc  they 
never  have  a  fufficient  extent  of  territory  to  fatisfy 
their  enterprizing  and  expenfive  way  of  living.  But 
unconnected  nations,  who  are  always  wandering,  and 
guarded  by  the  deferts  which  divide  them  ;  who  can 
fly  when  they  are  attacked,  and  whofe  poverty  pre- 
ferves  them  from  committing  or  fuffering  any  injuf- 
tice;  fuch  favage  nations  had  no  occafion  to  multiply*. 
If  they  are  but  able  to  refill  the  wild  beads,  occa- 
fionally  to  drive  away  an  iniignificant  enemy,  and 
mutually  to  affill  each  other,  nothing  more  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  they  were  more  populous,  they  would 
the  fooner  have  exhaufted  the  countries  they  inhabit, 
and  be  forced  to  remove  in  fearch  of  others  ;  the 
only,  or  at  lead  the  greated,  misfortune  attending 
their  precarious  way  of  life. 

Independent  of  thefe  reflexions,  which,  poffibly, 
did  not  occur  fo  drongly  to  the  favages  of  Canada, 
the  natureof  things  was  alone  fufficient  to  check  their 
increale.  Tho’  they  lived  in  a  country  abounding  in 
game  and  filh,  yet  in  fome  feafons,  and  fometimes 
for  whole  years,  this  fingle  refource  failed  them  : 
and  famine  then  made  a  dreadful  havock  among  peo* 
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pie  who  were  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  afiift  each  o- 
ther.  Their  wars  or  tranfient  hoftilitics,  the  refult 
of  old  animofities,  were  very  deftru&ive.  Men  con¬ 
stantly  accudomed  to  hunt  their  prey,  to  tear  in  pie¬ 
ces  the  animal  they  had  overtaken,  to  hear  the  cries 
of  death,  and  fee  the  fhedding  of  blood,  mull  have 
been  dill  more  unmerciful  in  war,  if  poffible,  than 
our  own  people.  In  a  word,  notwithflanding  all 
Siat  has  been  faid  in  favour  of  inuring  children  to 
harddups,  and  which  milled  Peter  the  Great  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  ordered  that  none  of  his  failors 
children  fhould  drink  any  thing  but  fea  water  ;  an 
experiment  wb:ch  proved  fatal  to  all  who  tried  it ; 
it  is  certain,  that  a  great  many  young  favages  perifh- 
ed  thro’  hunger,  third,  cold,  and  fatigue.  Even 
thole  whofe  conilitution  was  drong  enough  to  bear 
the  ufual  exercifes  of  thofe  climates,  to  fwim  over 
tne  broaded  rivers,  to  go  two  hundred  leagues  on  a 
hunting  party,  to  live  many  days  without  deep,  to 
■fubfift  a  coniiderable  time  without  any  food  ;  fuch 
men  mull  have  been  exhauded,  and  totally  unfit  for 
the  puipofes  of  generation.  Few  lived  fo  long  as 
cur  people,  who  lead  a  more  uniform  and  quiet  life. 

The  aufterity  of  a  Spartan  education,  the  cuftom 
of  inuring  children  to  hard  labour  and  coarfe  food, 
has  been  productive  of  dangerous  miftakes.  Philo - 
iopbers,  defirous  of  alleviating  the  miferies  incident 
to  mankind,  have  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  wretch¬ 
ed  who  have  been  doomed  to  a  life  of  hardships,  by 
perfuading  them  that  it  was  the  mofl  wholeiome  and 
the  bed.  The  rich  have  eagerly  adopted  a  iyftem, 
which  hardened  their  hearts  againfl  the  fufterings  of 
the  poor,  and  excufed  them  from  the  duties  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  compaffion.  But  it  is  a  miltake  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  men  who  are  employed  in  the  more  labori¬ 
ous  arts  of  fociety,  fhould  live  as  long  as  thofe  who 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  toil.  Moderate  labour 
ftrengthens  the  human  frame,  exceflive  labour  im¬ 
pairs  it.  A  peafant  is  an  old  man  at  fixty  ;  whilft 
the  inhabitants  of  towns,  who  live  in  affluence  and 
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with  fome  degree  of  moderation,  frequently  attain  to 
fourfcore  and  upwards.  Even  men  of  letters,  whofe 
employments  are  by  no  means  conducive  to  health, 
afford  many  inftances  of  longevity.  Let  not*  our 
modern  produ&ions  propagate  this  falfe  and  cruel 
error,  and  encourage  the  rich  to  difregard  the  groans 
of  the  poor,  and  transfer  all  their  fenfibility  fron> 
their  vaffals  to  their  dogs  and  horfes. 

Three  original  languages  were  fpoken  in  Canada  ; 
the  Algonquin,  the  Sioux,  and  the  Huron.  They 
were  confidered  as  primitive  languages,  becaufe  each 
of  them  contained  many  of  thofe  imitative  words, 
which  convey  an  idea  of  things  by  the  found.  The 
diale&s  derived  from  them  were  nearly  as  many  as 
their  towns.  No  abftrufe  terms  were  found  in  thofe 
languages,  becaufe  the  infant  mind  of  the  favages 
feldom  goes  beyond  the  prefent  objeCt  and  the  pre« 
fent  time  ;  and  as  they  have  but  few  ideas,  they  fel¬ 
dom  need  to  reprefent  feveral  under  one  and  the  fame 
fign.  Befides,  the  language  of  thefe  people,  gene¬ 
rally  arifing  from  a  quick,  fingle,  and  ftrong  fenfa- 
tion,  excited  by  the  great  fcenes  of  nature,  contract¬ 
ed  a  lively  and  poetical  call:  in  their  ftrong  and. 
a6tive  imagination.  The  aftonifhment  and  admira- 
tion  which  their  very  ignorance  excited,  gave  them 
a  ftrong  propenfity  to  exaggeration.  Their  foul  ex- 
pie  (Ted  what  their  eyes  faw  ;  their  language  painted, 
as  it  were,  natural  objeas  in  ftrong  colouring,  and 
their  difcourfes  were  quiet  piaurefque.  For  “want 
of  terms  agreed  upon  to  denote  certain  compound 
ideas,  they  made  ufe  of  figurative  expreffions  What 
was  Rill  wanting  in  fpeech,  they  fupplied  by  their 
geftures,  their  attitudes,  their  bodily  motions,  and 
the  modulations  of  the  voice.  The  boldeft  meta- 
phois  were  more  familiar  to  them  in  common  conver- 
fation,  than  they  are  even  in  epic  poetry  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  languages.  Their  fpeeches  in  public  affem- 
blies,  especially,  were  full  of  images,  energy,  and 
pathos.  No  Greek  or  Roman  orator  ever  fpoke, 
per  aps^  with  more  ftrength  and  fublimity  than  one 
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of  their  chiefs.  Oar  people  wanted  to  perfuade  them 
to  remove  at  a  didance  from  their  native  foil.  We 
were  born ,  faid  he,  on  this  ground ,  our  fathers  lie 
buried  in  it.  Shall  we  fay  to  the  bones  of  our  father s, 
Arife ,  and  come  with  us  into  a  foreign  land? 

It  may  eafily  he  imagined  that  fuch  nations  could 
not  be  fo  gentle  nor  fo  weak  as  thofe  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  (hewed  that  they  had  that  adlivity  and 
energy  which  are  always  found  in  the  northern  na* 
tions,  unlefs,  like  the  Laplanders,  they  are  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpccies  from  ourfelves.  They  had  but  juft 
attained  to  that  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
to  which  inftindl  alone  may  lead  men  in  the  fpace  of 
a  few  years  ;  and  it  is  among  fuch  people  thait  a  phi- 
lofopher  may  ftudy  man  in  his  natural  ftate. 

They  were  divided  into  feveral  fmall  nations, 
wkofe  form  of  government  was  nearly  fimilar.  Some 
had  hereditary  chiefs  ;  others  elected  them  ;  the  great¬ 
er  part  were  only  directed  by  their  old  men.  They 
were  mere  aftociations,  formed  by  chance,  and  always 
free  ;  united,  indeed,  but  bound  by  no  tie.  The 
will  of  individuals  was  not  even  over-ruled  by  the 
general  one.  All  decifions  were  confidered  only  as 
matter  of  advice,  which  was  not  binding,  or  enfor¬ 
ced  by  any  penalty.  If,  in  one  of  thefe  fingular 
republics,  a  man  was  condemned  to  death,  it  was 
rather  a  kind  of  war  againft  a  common  enemy,  than 
an  a  eft  of  juftice  exercifed  againft  a  fubjedft.  Inftead 
of  coercive  power  ;  good  manners,  example,  educa¬ 
tion,  a  refpetft  for  old  men,  and  parental  affe&ion, 
maintained  peace  in  thofe  focieties,  that  had  neither 
Jaws  nor  property.  Reafon,  which  had  not  been 
mifled  by  prejudice  or  corrupted  by  pafiion,  as  it  is 
■with  us,  ferved  them  inftead  of  moral  precepts  and, 
regulations,  of  police.  Harmony  and  fecurity  were 
maintained  without  the  interpolation  of  government. 
Authority  never  incroached  upon  that  powerful  in- 
ftindl  of  nature,  the  love  of  independence,  which 
enlightened  by  reafon  produces  in  us  the  love  of  e- 
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Hence  arifes  that  regard  which  the  favagcs  have 
for  each  other.  They  lavifh  their  txpreffiou  of  ef- 
teem,  and  expert  the  fame  in  return.  They  are 
obliging,  but  referved  ;  they  weigh  their  words, 
and  iifien  with  great  attention.  Their  gravity,  which 
looks  like  a  kind  of  melancholy,  is  particularly  ob- 
fervable  in  their  national  affemblies.  Every  one 
fpeaks  in  his  turn,  according  to  his  age,  his  expe¬ 
rience,  and  his  fervices.  No  one  is  ever  interrupted, 
either  by  indecent  reflections,  or  ill-timed  applaufe. 
Their  public  affairs  are  managed  with  fuch  difinte- 
redednefs  as  is  unknown  in  our  governments,  where 
the  welfare  of  the  date  is  hardly  ever  promoted  but 
from  felfifh  views,  or  party  fpirit.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  hear  one  of  thefe  favage  orators,  when 
his  fpeech  has  met  with  univerfal  applaufe,  telling 
thofe  who  agreed  to  his  opinion,  that  another  man 
is  more  deferving  of  their  confidence. 

This  mutual  refpeCt  amongft  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fame  place  prevails  between  the  feveral  nations, 
when  they  are  not  in  aCtual  war.  The  deputies  are 
received  and  treated  with  that  friendfhip  which  is 
due  to  men  who  corae  to  treat  of  peace  and  alliance. 
Wandering  nations,  who  have  not  the  lead  notion 
of  a  domain,  never  negotiate  for  a  projeCt  of  con- 
quefl,  or  for  any  intereits  relative  to  dominion.  E- 
ven  thofe  who  have  a  fettled  home,  never  quarrel 
with  others  for  coming  to  live  in  their  didriCt,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  moled  them.  The  earth,  fay  they, 
is  made  for  all  men  ;  no  one  mud  pofTefs  the  fhare 
of  two.  All  the  politics,  therefore,  of  the  favages 
confid  in  forming  leagues  againd  an  enemy  who  is 
too  numerous  or  too  drong,  and  in  fufpending  hodi- 
iities  that  become  too  dedruCtive.  When  they  are 
agreed  upon  a  truce  or  league  of  amity,  it  is  ratified 
by  mutually  exchanging  a  belt  or  firing  of  beads, 
which  are  a  kind  of  fnaib  fhells.  The  white  ones 
are  very  common  ;  but  the  purple  ones,  which  are 
fcarcer,  and  the  black,  which  arc  dill  more  io,  are 
much  cileemed.  They  work  them  into  a  cylindrical 
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form,  bore  them,  and  then  make  them  up  into 
branches  or  necklaces.  The  branches  are  about  a 
foot  long  ;  and  the  beads  are  ftrung  upon  them  in 
ftraight  rows.  The  necklaces  are  broad  belts,  on 
which  the  beads  are  placed  in  rows,  and  neatly  tack¬ 
ed  down  with  little  Hips  of  leather.  The  meafure, 
weight,  and  colour  of  the  /hells,  determine  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  bufinefs.  They  ferve  as  jewels,  as  re¬ 
cords,  and  as  annals.  They  are  the  bond  of  union 
oetween  nations  and  individuals.  They  are  the  fa- 
cred  and  inviolable  pledge  which  gives  a  fandfion  to 
words,  to  promifes,  and  to  treaties.  The  chiefs  of 
towns  are  the  keepers  of  thefe  records.  They  know 
their  meaning  ;  they  interpret  them  ;  and  by  means 
of  thefe  figns,  they  tranfmit  the  hi/lory  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  their  young  people. 

As  the  favages  poflefs  no  riches,  they  are  of  a  be¬ 
nevolent  turn.  A  ftriking  inftance  of  this  appears 
in  the  care  they  take  of  their  orphans,  widows,  and 
infirm  people.  They  liberally  /hare  their  fcanty  pro- 
vifion  with  thofe  whofe  crops  have  failed,  or  who 
have  been  unfuccefsful  in  hunting  or  fi/hing.  Their 
tables  and  their  huts  are  open  night  and  day  to 
ft  rangers  and  travellers.  This  generous  hofpitality, 
which  makes  the  advantages  of  a  private  man  a  pub¬ 
lic  blefiing,  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  their  entertain¬ 
ments.  A  favage  claims  refpedt,  not  fo  much  from 
what  he  pofleftes  as  from  what  he  gives  away.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  whole  provifion  of  a  fix  months  chafe 
is  often  expended  in  one  day,  and  he  who  treats  en¬ 
joys  more  pleafure  than  his  guefts. 

None  of  the  writers  who  have  defcribed  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  favages  have  reckoned  benevolence  amongll 
their  virtues.  But  this  may  be  owing  to  prejudice) 
which  has  made  them  confound  antipathy  and  refent- 
ment  with  natural  temper.  Thefe  people  neither 
love  nor  e/teem  the  Europeans,  nor  are  they  very 
kind  to  them.  The  inequality  of  conditions,  which 
we  think  fo  nccefiary  for  the  well-being  of  fociety,  is 
in  their  opinion  the  greateft  folly.  They  are  /hocked 
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to  fee,  that,  amongfl  us,  one  man  has  more  property 
than  feveral  others  put  together  ;  and  that  this  firft 
injuftice  is  productive  of  a  fecond,  which  is,  that  the 
man  who  has  molt  riches  is  on  that  account  the  mofl 
refpeCted.  Rut  what  appears  to  them  a  meannefs 
below  that  of  the  brute  creation  is,  that  men  who  are 
equal  by  nature  fhould  (loop  to  depend  upon  the  will 
or  the  caprice  of  another.  The  refpeeb  we  (how  to 
titles,  dignities,  and  efpeciaily  to  hereditary  nobility, 
they  call  an  inful t,  an  injury  to  human  nature.  Who¬ 
ever  knows  how  to  guide  a  canoe,  to  beat  an  enemy, 
to  build  a  hut,  to  live  upon  little,  to  go  a  hundred 
leagues  in  the  woods,  with  no  other  guide  than  the 
wind  and  fun,  or  any  provifion  but  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows  ;  he  is  a  man,  and  what  more  can  be  expecled 
of  him  ?  That  reftlefs  difpofition  which  prompts  us 
to  crofs  fo  many  feas,  to  feek  a  fortune  that  flies  be¬ 
fore  us,  appears  to  them  rather  the  effedl  of  poverty 
than  of  indultry.  They  laugh  at  our  arts,  our  man¬ 
ners,  and  all  thofe  cuftoms  which  infpire  us  with  va¬ 
nity  in  proportion  as  they  remove  us  from  the  date 
of  nature.  Their  franknefs  and  honefty  is  rouzed  to 
indignation  at  the  tricks  and  cunning  which  have 
been  praCtifed  in  our  dealings  with  them.  A  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  motives,  fome  founded  on  prejudice, 
but  mod  on  reafon,  have  rendered  the  Europeans 
odious  to  the  Indians.  They  have  ufed  reprifals, 
and  are  become  harih  and  cruel  in  their  dealings 
with  us.  That  averfion  and  contempt  they  have  con¬ 
ceived  for  our  morals,  has  always  made  them  fhun 
our  fociety.  We  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile 
any  of  them  to  the  indulgences  cf  our  way  of  life  ; 
whereas  we  have  feen  fome  Europeans  forego  all  the 
conveniences  of  civil  life,  go  into  the  forefts,  and  take 
up  the  bow  and  the  club  of  the  favage.  An  innate 
fpirit  of  benevolence,  however,  fometimes  brings 
them  back  to  us.  At  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  a 
Trench  veffel  was  wrecked  upon  the  rocks  of  Anti- 
cofti.  Such  of  the  failors  as  had  efcaped,  in  this 
defert,  and  favage  ifland,  the  rigour  of  the  feafon  and 
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the  dangers  of  famine,  conftru&ed,  from  the  remains 
of  their  fhip,  a  bark,  which  in  the  fpring  feafon  con¬ 
veyed  them  to  the  continent.  They  were  obferved 
in  a  languid  and  expiring  (late  by  a  canoe  full  of 
favages.  Brethren ,  faid  the  chief  of  this  folitary 
family,  addrefiing  himfelf  affectionately  to  them* 
the  ‘wretched  are  entitled  to  our  pity  and  our  ajjijiance . 
U  e  are  men ,  and  the  misfortunes  incident  to  the  hiwian 
" ace  affeB  us  &s  much  in  others  as  in  ourfelves .  Thefe 
humane  expreffions  were  accompanied  with  every  kind 
of  help  thefe  generous  favages  had  it  in  their  power 
to  bellow. 

One  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  happinefs 
of  the  tree  Americans  ;  they  were  not  paflionately 
fond  of  their  wives.  Nature  indeed  has  bellowed  on 
their  women  a  good  lhape,  beautiful  eyes,  pleafing 
features,  and  long  black  hair.  All  thefe  accomplifh- 
ments  are  no  longer  regarded  than  whilft  they  are 
in  a  Hate  of  independence.  They  no  fooner  fubmit 
to  the  matrimonial  yoke,  but  that  even  their  hu/band, 
who  is  the  only  man  they  love,  grow*s  infenfible  to 
thofe  charms  they  are  fo  liberal  of  before  marriage. 
Indeed,  they  are  doomed  to  a  way  of  life  that  is  not 
favourable  to  beauty.  Their  features  alter,  and  they 
lofe  at  once  the  defire  and  the  power  of  pleafing. 
They  are  laborious,  indefatigable,  and  adlive.  They 
dig  the  ground,  fow,  and  reap  ;  whilft  their  hufbands, 
who  difdain  to  ftoop  to  the  drudgeries  of  hulhandry, 
amufe  themfelves  with  hunting,  filhing,  fhooting  with 
a  bow,  and  exerciling  the  dominion  of  man  over  the 
earth. 

Many  of  thefe  nations  allow  a  plurality  of  wives  ; 
and  even  thofe  that  do  not  pradtife  polygamy,  admit 
cf  divorce.  The  very  idea  of  an  indiffoluble  tie  never 
once  entered  the  thoughts .  of  thefe  people  who  are 
free  till  death.  When  thofe  who  are  married  difa- 
gree,  they  part  by  confent,  and  divide  their  children 
between  them.  Nothing  appears  to  them  more  re¬ 
pugnant  to  nature  and  reafon  than  the  contrary 
fyftem  which  prevails  among  Chriftians.  The  great 
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Jpirit ,  fay  they,  hath  created  us  all  to  he  happy  ;  and 
fhould  offend  him ,  fiver e  five  to  live  in  a  perpetual Jlate 
of  confraint  and  uneajmefs .  This  fyfiem  agrees  with 
what  one  of  the  Miamis  faid  to  one  of  our  mifiiona- 
ries  :  My  f\vife  and  I  fivere  continually  at  variances 
My  neighbour  difagreed  equally  fivith  his .  IV e  have 
changed  wives,  and  are  all  fatisfied. 

It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  the  favages  are 
not  much  addidled  to  the  pleaiures  of  love.  But  if 
they  are  not  fo  fond  of  women  as  civilized  people  are, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  for  want  of  powers  or  incli¬ 
nation  to  population.  But  the  firfi  wants  of  na¬ 
ture  may,  perhaps,  check  in  them  the  claims  of  the 
iecond.  Their  Arength  is  almoll  all  exhauAed  in 
procuring  their  food.  Hunting  and  other  expediti¬ 
ons  leave  them  neither  the  opportunity  nor  the  lei- 
fure  of  attending  to  population.  No  wandering  na¬ 
tion  can  ever  be  populous.  What  mult  become  of  wo¬ 
men  obliged  to  follow  their  hufbands  to  the  diflance 
of  a  hundred  leagues,  with  children  at  their  bread 
or  in  their  arms  ?  What  would  become  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  theinfelves  if  deprived  of  the  milk  that  mud  ne- 
ceffarily  dry  up  in  the  courfe  of  the  journey  ?  Hunt¬ 
ing,  then,  prevents  the  increafe  of  mankind,  and  even 
dedroys  it.  A  favage  warrior  refiAs  the  feducing 
arts  of  young  woman  who  drive  to  allure  him.  When 
nature  compels  this  tender  fex  to  make  the  drd  advan¬ 
ces,  and  to  purfue  the  men  that  fly  them,  thofe  who 
are  lefs  inflamed  with  military  ardour,  than  with  the 
charms  of  beauty,  yield  to  the  temptation.  But  the 
true  warriors  who  have  been  early  taught  that  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  women  enervates  Arength  and  courage, 
do  not  give  way.  Canada,  therefore,  is  not  a  defert 
from  natural  defeats,  but  from  the  tra£t  of  life  which 
its  inhabitants  purfue.  Though  they  are  as  fit  for 
procreation  as  our  northern  people,  all  their  Arength 
is  employed  for  their  own  prefervation.  Hunger 
does  not  allow  them  to  attend  to  the  fofter  pafiions. 
If  the  people  of  the  fouth  lacrifice  every  thing  to  this 
defire,  it  is  becaufe  the  fir  A  is  eafily  fatisfied.  In  a 
country  where  nature  is  very  prolific;  and  man  con- 
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fumes  but  little,  the  overplus  of  his  ftrength  is  turn¬ 
ed  wholly  to  population,  which  is  likewife  affifted 
by  the  warmth  of  the  climate.  In  a  climate  where 
men  confume  more  than  nature  affords  them  with 
cafe,  the  time  and  the  faculties  or  the  human  fpecies 
are  ex  baulked  in  fatigues  that  are  detrimental  to  po¬ 
pulation. 

But  a  farther  proof  that  the  favages  are  not  lefs  in¬ 
clined  to  women  than  we  are,  is,  that  they  are  much 
fonder  ox  their  cnildren.  Their  mothers  fuckle  them 
till  they  are  four  or  five  years  old,  and  fometimes  to  fix 
or  feven.  From  their  earlieft  infancy,  their  parents 
reJpeCk  their  natural  independence,  and  never  beat 
or  chide  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  check  that  free 
and  martial  fpirit  which  is  one  day  to  conftitute  their 
principal  character.  They  even  forbear  to  make  ufe  of 
Urong  arguments  toperfuade  them,  becaufe  this  would 
be  in  iome  '  ieafure  a  restraint  laid  upon  their  free 
will.  A  :  they  are  taught  nothing  but  what  they 
want  to  know,  they  a^e  the  happied  children  upon 
earth.  If  they  die,  the  parents  lament  them  with 
deep  regret.  The  father  and  mother  will  fometimes 
go  fix  months  after,  and  weep  over  the  grave  of  their 
child,  and  the  mother  will  fprinkleit  with  her  own  milk. 

The  ties  of  friendihip  amongd  the  favages  are  a!- 
mod  as  drong  as  thofe  of  nature,  and  more  lading. 
Thefe  are  never  broken  by  that  variety  of  clafhing 
intereds,  which,  in  our  focieties,  weaken  even  the 
tendered  and  mod  facrcd  connections.  There  the 
heart  of  one  man  chufes  another,  in  which  he  depo- 
iites  his  inmod  thoughts,  his  fentiments,  his  projeCb, 
his  for  row?,  and  his  joys.  Every  thing  becomes 
common  between  two  friends.  Their  union  is  for 
life  :  they  fight  fide  by  fide  ;  and  if  one  falls,  the 
other  conftantly  dies  upon  his  friend’s  body.  If 
they  are  feparated  in  fome  imminent  danger,  each 
calls  upon  the  name  of  his  friend  ;  each  invokes  his 
fpirit,  this  is  his  tutelar  deity. 

The  favages  fhew  a  degree  of  penetration  and  fa- 
gacity,  which  adonidtes  every  one  who  has  net  ob- 
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ierved  how  much  our  arts  and  methods  of  life  con¬ 
tribute  to  render  our  minds  flow  and  inadlive  ;  be- 
caufe  we  are  feldom  put  to  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
and  have  only  to  learn  what  is  already  difcovered. 
If  they  have  brought  nothing  to  perfection  any  more 
than  the  moft  fagacious  animals,  it  is,  probably,  be- 
caufe  thefe  people,  having  no  ideas  but  fuch  as  re¬ 
late  to  the  prefent  wants,  the  equality  that  fubfifts 
between  them  lays  every  individual  under  a  neceflity 
of  thinking  for  himfelf,  and  of  fpending  his  whole 
life  in  acquiring  this  occafional  learning  :  hence  it 
may  be  reafonably  inferred,  that  the  fum  total  of 
ideas  in  a  fociety  of  favages  is  no  more  than  the  fum 
of  ideas  of  each  individual. 

Inftead  of  abftrufe  meditations,  the  favages  delight 
in  fongg.  They  are  faid  to  have  no  variety  in  their 
flnging  ;  but  we  are  uncertain  whether  thofe  that 
have  heard  them  had  an  ear  properly  adapted  to  their 
raufic.  When  we  firft  hear  a  foreign  language,  the 
words  feem  all  the  fame,  we  think  it  is  all  pronoun¬ 
ced  with  the  fame  tone,  without  any  modulation  or 
profody.  It  is  only  by  continued  habit  that  we  learn 
to  ditlinguiih  the  words  and  fyllables,  and  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  fome  are  dull  and  others  (harp,  fome  long 
and  others  fhort.  The  fame  may  be  equally  true 
with  regard  to  the  melody  of  a  people,  whofe  fong 
mutt  bear  fome  analogy  to  their  fpeech. 

Their  dances  are  generally  an  image  of  war,  and 
they  ufually  dance  completely  armed.  They  are  fo 
exa 61,  quick,  and  dreadful,  that  an  European,  when 
flrfl  he  fees  them,  cannot  help  being  flruck  with 
horror.  He  imagines  that  the  ground  will  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  be  covered  with  blood  and  Scattered  limbs,  and 
that  none  of  the  dancers  or  the  fpedtators  will  re¬ 
main.  It  is  fome  what  remarkable,  that  in  the  fird 
ages  of  the  world,  and  among!!  favage  nations,  dan¬ 
cing  fliould  be  an  imitative  art  ;  and  that  it  fhould 
have  loll  that  charadteriftic  in  civilized  countries, 
where  it  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  fteps  with¬ 
out  meaning.  But  it  is  with  dances  as  with  lan- 
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linages,  they  grow  abft  rafted  like  the  ideas  they  are 
intended  to  reprefent.  The  figns  of  them  are  more 
allegorical,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  become  more 
refined.  In  the  fame  manner  as  a  fingle  word,  in  a 
learned  language,  expreffes  feveral  ideas  ;  fo,  in  an 
allegorical  dance,  a  fingle  fiep,  a  fingle  attitude  is 
fufhcient  to  excite  a  variety  of  fenfations.  It  is  ow¬ 
ing  to  want  of  imagination  either  in  the  dancers,  or 
the  fpeftators,  if  a  figured  dance  is  not,  or  does  not 
appear  to  be,  expreffive.  Befides,  the  favages  can 
exhibit  none  but  firong  paffionS  and  fierce  manners  ; 
and  thefe  mud  be  reptefented  by  more  fignificant 
images  in  their  dances,  which  are  the  language  ot 
gedure,  the  fird  and  fimpleft  of  all  languages.  Na¬ 
tions  living  in  a  date  of  civil  fociety,  and  in  peace, 
have  only  the  gentler  palfions  to  reprefent ;  which 
are  bed  exprefied  by  delicate  images,  fit  to  convey  re¬ 
fined  ideas.  It  might  not,  however,  be  improper 
fometimes  to  bring  back  dancing  to  its  fird  origin, 
to  exhibit  the  old  fimplicity  of  manners,  to  revive  the 
fird  fenfations  of  nature  by  motions  which  reprefent 
them,  and  to  depart  from  the  antiquated  and  fcienti- 
fic  mode  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and  adopt  the 
lively  and  fignificant  images  of  the  rude  Canadians. 

Thefe  favages,  always  wholly  taken  up  with  the 
prefent  paffion,  are  extravagantly  fond  of  gaming,  as 
is  ufual  with  all  idle  people,  and  efpecially  of  games 
of  chance.  Thefe  men,  who  are  commonly  fo  fedate, 
fo  moderate,  fo  difinterefted,  and  have  fuch  a  com¬ 
mand  of  themfelves,  are  outrageous,  greedy,  and  tur¬ 
bulent  at  play  ;  they  lofe  their  peace,  their  fenfes,  and 
all  they  are  worth.  Deditute  of  almod  every  thing, 
coveting  all  they  fee,  and,  when  they  like  it,  eager 
to  have  and  enjoy  it,  they  give  themfelves  up  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  quicked  and  eafied  means  of  acquiring  it. 
This  is  a  corifequence  of  their  manners,  as  well  as  of 
their  charafter.  The  fight  of  prefent  happinefs  al¬ 
ways  blinds  them  as  to  the  evils  that  may  enfue. 
Their  forecad  does  not  even  reach  from  day  to  night. 
They  are  alternately  filly  children  and  terrible  men. 
All  depends  with  them  on  the  prefent  moment. 
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Gaming  alone  would  incline  them  to  fuperftition, 
even  if  they  had  not  a  natural  propenfity  to  that  bane 
of  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  Rut  as  they  have  few 
phylicians  or  quacks  to  have  recourfe  to,  they  fuffer 
lefs  from  this  malady  than  more  polilhed^  nations, 
and  are  more  open  to  the  voice  of  reafon.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  have  a  confufed  notion  of  a  Firlt  Being  who 
governs  the  world.  They  never  grieve  at  the  evil 
which  this  being  permits.  When  fomc  mifchance 
befals  them,  they  fay,  The  man  above  would  have  it 
fo ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  philofophy  in  this 
fubmifiion  than  in  all  the  reafonings  and  declamati- 
tions  of  our  philofophers.  Moll  other  favage  nati¬ 
ons  worfhip  thofe  two  firlt  principles,  which  occur  to 
the  human  mind  as  foon  as  it  has  acquired  any  con¬ 
ception  of  invifible  fubftances.  Sometimes  they  wor- 
lhip  a  river,  a  foreft,  the  fun  or  the  moon  ;  in  fhort, 
any  beings  in  which  they  have  obferved  a  certain 
power  and  motion  ;  becaufe  wherever  they  fee  moti¬ 
on,  which  they  cannot  account  for,  there  they  fup- 
pofe  a  foul. 

They  feem  to  have  fome  notion  of  a  future  (late  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  principles  of  morality,  they  do 
not  think  that  the  next  life  is  a  (late  of  reward  for 
virtue  and  punifhment  for  vice.  Their  opinion  of  it 
confifts  in  believing,  that  the  indefatigable  huntfman, 
and  the  fearlefs  and  mercilefs  warrior,  the  man  who 
has  {lain  or  burnt  many  enemies,,  and  made  his  own 
town  victorious,  will  after  death  go  into  a  country 
where  he  will  find  plenty  of  all  kinds  of  animals  to 
affuage  his  hunger  ;  whereas  thofe  who  are  grown 
©Id  in  indolence  and  without  glory,  will  be  for  ever 
banilhed  into  a  barren  land,  where  they  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  tormented  with  famine  and  ficknefs.  Their 
tenets  are  fuited  to  their  manners  and  their  wants. 
*fhey  believe  in  fuch  pleafures  and  fuch  fufferings  as 
they  are  acquainted  with.  They  have  more  hopes 
than  fears,  and  are  happy  even  in  their  delufions.  Yet 
they  are  often  tormented  with  dreams. 

Ignorance  is  prone  to  look  for  fomething  niyfteri- 
ous  in  dreams,  and  to  afcribe  them  to  the  agency  of 
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fome  powerful  being,  who  takes  the  opportunity, 
when  our  faculties  are  fufpended  and  lulled  afleep, 
of  watching  over  us  in  the  abfence  of  our  fenfes.  It 
is  as  it  were  a  foul,  diftinft  from  our  own,  that  glides 
into  us,  to  inform  us  of  what  is  to  come,  when  we 
cannot  yet  fee  it ;  whereas  futurity  is  always  prefent 
to  that  Being  who  created  it. 

In  the  {harp  climates  of  Canada,  where  the  people 
live  by  hunting,  their  nerves  are  apt  to  be  overftrain- 
ed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  by  fatigue 
and  long  abftinence.  When  thefe  favages  have  me¬ 
lancholy  and  troublefome  dreams,  they  fancy  they 
are*  furrounded  with  enemies  ;  they  fee  their  town 
furprifed,  and  fwimming  in  blood  ;  they  receive  in¬ 
juries  and  wounds  ;  their  wives,  their  children,  their 
friends,  are  carried  off.  When  they  awake,  they  take 
thefe  vifions  for  a  warning  from  the  gods  ;  and  that 
fear  which  firft  infpired  them  with  this  notion,  makes 
them  look  more  fierce  and  gloomy.  The  old  women, 
who  are  ufelefs  in  the  world,  dream  for  the  fafety 
of  the  commonwealth.  Some  weak  old  men,  too, 
dream  on  public  affairs,  in  which  they  have  no  {hare 
or  influence.  Young  men  who  are  unfit  for  war  or 
laborious  exercifes,  will  dream  too,  that  they  may 
bear  fome  part  in  the  adminiflration,  of  the  clan.  In 
vain  hath  it  been  attempted,  during  two  centuries, 
to  difpel  illufions  fo  deeply  rooted.  You  Chriftiansy 
have  always  anfwered  the  favages,  you  laugh  at  the 
faith  ive  have  in  dreams ,  and  yet  require  us  to  believe 
things  infinitely  ?nore  improbable.  Thus  we  fee  in  thefe 
untutored  nations  the  feeds  of  prieftcraft  with  all  its 
train  of  evils. 

Were  it  not  for  thefe  melancholy  fits  and  dreams, 
there  would  fcarce  ever  be  any  contentions  amongfl 
them.  Europeans  who  have  lived  long  in  thefe 
countries,  affure  us  they  never  faw  an  Indian  in  a  paf- 
fion.  Without  fuperftition,  there  would  be  as  few 
national  as  private  quarrels. 

Private  differences  are  moft  commonly  adjufled  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  refpeft  {hewn  by  the 
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Ration  to  the  aggrieved  party,  foothes  his  felf-love, 
and  difpofes  him  to  peace.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
prevent  quarrels,  or  put  an  end  to  hoflilities,  between 
two  nations. 

War  often  takes  its  rife  from  hunting.  When  two 
companies,  which  were  feparated  by  a  foreft  a  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  extent,  happen  to  meet,  and  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  each  other’s  fport,  they  foon  quarrel,  and 
turn  thofe  weapons  againft  one  another,  which  were 
intended  for  the  deilru£lion  of  bears.  This  flight 
fkirmifh  is  a  feed  of  eternal  difeord.  The  vanquifhed 
party  fwears  implacable  vengeance  againil  the  con¬ 
querors,  a  national  hatred  which  will  live  in  their 
poflerity,  and  revive  out  of  their  afhes.  Thefe  quar¬ 
rels,  however,  are  fometimes  flifled  in  the  wounds  of 
both  parties,  when  on  each  fide  there  happen  to  be 
only  fome  fiery  youths,  who  are  defirous  of  trying 
their  fkill,  and  wliofe  impatience  has  hurried  them 
too  far.  But  the  rage  of  whole  nations  is  not  eafily 
kindled. 

When  there  is  a  caufe  for  war,  it  is  not  left  to  the 
judgment  and  decilion  of  one  man.  The  nation  meets, 
and  the  chief  fpeaks.  He  Hates  the  grievances.  The 
matter  is  considered,  the  dangers  and  the  confequen- 
ces  of  a  rupture  are  carefully  balanced.  The  fpeak- 
ers  enter  dire&ly  on  the  fubje£l,  without  flopping* 
without  digreffion,  or  miilaking  the  cafe.  The  fe- 
veral  interefls  are  difeuffed  with  a  flrength  of  reafon- 
ing  and  eloquence  that  arifes  from  the  evidence  and 
fimplicity  of  the  obje&s  ;  and  even  with  an  impar¬ 
tiality  that  is  lefs  biaffed  by  their  flrong  paffions, 
than  it  is  with  us  by  a  complication  of  ideas.  If 
they  unanimoufly  decide  for  war  by  an  univerfal  fhouts 
the  allies  are  invited  to  join  them,  which  they  feldom- 
refufe,  as  they  always  have  fome  injury  to  revenge^ 
or  fome  dead  to  replace  by  prifoners. 

They  next  proceed  to  the  ele&ion  of  a  chief,  or 
captain  of  the  expedition  ;  and  great  ftrefs  is  laid 
upon  phyfiognomy.  This  might  be  a  fallacious  and 
even  ridiculous  way  of  judging  of  xnen?  where  they 
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have  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  to  difguile 
their  real  fentiments,  and  where,  by  a  conftant  prac¬ 
tice  of  difliraulation  and  factitious  paflions,  the  coun¬ 
tenance  is  no  longer  expreffive  of  the  mind.  But  a 
favage,  who  is  folely  guided  by  nature,  and  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  workings,  is  feldom  miftaken  in 
the  judgment  he  forms  at  fird  fight.  The  chief  re- 
quifite,  next  to  a  warlike  afpeft,  is  a  ftrong  voice  ; 
becaufe  in  armies  that  march  without  drums  or  cla¬ 
rions,  the  better  to  furprife  the  enemy,  nothing  is 
fo  proper  to  found  an  alarm*  or  to  give  the  fignal  for 
the  onfet,  as  the  terrible  voice  of  a  chief  who  fhouts 
and  (trikes  at  the  fame  time.  But  the  bed  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  general,  are  his  exploits.  Every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  boad  of  his  vi&ories,  in  order  to 
march  foremod  to  meet  danger  ;  to  tell  what  he  has 
done,  in  order  to  fhew  what  he  will  do  ;  and  the 
favages  think  felf- commendation  not  unbecoming  a 
hero  who  can  fhew  his  (cars. 

He  that  is  to  head  the  red  in  the  road  to  victory, 
never  fails  to  harangue  them.  “  Comrades,  (fays 
«<  he),  the  bones  of  our  brethren  are  dill  uncovered. 
<<  They  cry  out  againd  us  ;  we  mud  fatisfy  them. 

Young  men,  to  arms  ;  fill  your  quivers  ;  paint 
6<  yourfelves  with  gloomy  colours  that  may  drike 
<<  terror.  Let  the  woods  ring  with  our  warlike 
«  fongs.  Let  us  foothe  the  dead  with  the  fhouts  of 
<<  vengeance.  Let  us  go  and  bathe  in  the  blood  of 
li  our  enemies,  take  prifoners,  and  fight  as  long  as 
tt  water  (hall  flow  in  the  rivers,  and  as  long  as  the 

fun  and  moon  {hall  remain  fixed  in  the  firmament.” 

At  thefe  words,  the  brave  men  who  long  to  en¬ 
counter  the  hazards  of  war,  go  to  the  chief,  and 
fay,  /  will  rife  with  thee .  So  you  Jhall ,  replies  the 
chief,  we  will  rijk  together .  But  as  no  one  has  been 
folicited,  led  a  falfe  point  of  honour  fhould  induce 
cowards  to  march,  a  man  mud  undergo  many  trials 
before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  foldier.  If  a  young 
man,  who  has  never,  yet  faced  the  enemy,  fhould 

betray  the  lead  impatience;  when,  after  long  abdi- 
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nence,  he  is  expofed  to  the  fcorching  heat  of  the 
fun,  the  intcnfe  frofts  of  the  night,  or  the  bloody 
flings  of  infedts,  he  would  be  declared  incapable  and 
unworthy  to  bear  arms.  Arc  our  militias  and  armies 
formed  in  this  manner  ?  On  the  contrary,  what  a 
mournful  and  ominous  ceremony  is  ours  !  Men  who 
have  not  been  able  to  fave  thcmfelves,  by  flight, 
from  being  preffed  into  the  fervice,  or  could  not  pro¬ 
cure  an  exemption  by  purchafe  or  by  claiming  fome 
privilege,  drag  thcmfelves  heavily  along,  with  down- 
call  looks,  and  pale  deje&ed  faces,  before  a  delegate, 
whofe  functions  are  odious  to  the  people,  and  whofe 
honelly  is  doubtful.  The  afflicted  and  trembling  pa¬ 
rents  feem  to  be  following  their  fon  to  the  grave. 
A  black  fcroll,  iffuing  from  a  fatal  urn,  points  out 
the  victims  which  the  prince  devotes  to  war.  A 
diflradted  mother  in  vain  prefles  her  fon  to  her  bofom, 
and  ftrives  to  detain  him  ;  he  is  torn  from  her  arms, 
and  fhe  bids  him  farewel  for  ever,  curfing  the  day  of 
her  marriage  and  that  of  her  delivery.  It  is  not, 
furely,  thus  that  good  foldiers  are  to  be  formed. 
It  is  not  in  this  mournful  way,  and  with  fuch  con- 
flernation,  that  the  favages  meet  vi&ory.  They 
march  cut  in  the  midft  of  feflivity,  finging,  and 
dancing.  The  young  married  women  follow  their 
hufbands  for  a  day  or  two,  but  without  fhowing  any 
figns  of  grief  or  forrow.  Thefe  women,  who  never 
once  cry  out  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  would  fcorn 
to  foften  the  minds  of  the  defenders  and  avengers  of 
their  country,  by  their  tears,  or  even  by  their  en¬ 
dearments. 

Their  weapons  are  a  kind  of  fpear  armed  with 
fharp  bones,  and  a  fmall  club  of  very  hard  wood 
with  one  cutting  edge.  Inflead  of  this  lafl,  fince 
their  acquaintance  with  the  Europeans,  they  make 
ufe  of  a  hatchet,  which  they  handle  with  amazing 
dexterity.  Mofl  of  them  have  no  inflrument  of  de^ 
fence  ;  but  if  they  chance  to  attack  the  pales  that 
furround  a  town,  they  cover  their  body  with  a  thick 
plank.  Some  uied  to  wear  a  kind  of  cuirafs  made 
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with  plaited  reeds  ;  but  they  left  it  off,  when  they 
faw  it  was  not  proof  againft  fire-arms. 

The  army  is  followed  by  dreamers,  who  affume 
the  name  of  jugglers,  and  are  too  often  fuffered  to 
determine  the  military  operations.  They  march 
without  any  colours.  All  the  warriors,  who  fight 
almolt  naked  to  be  the  more  alert,  daub  their  bodies 
with  coals,  to  appear  more  terrible,  or  elfe  with 
mould,  to  conceal  themfelves  at  a  diftance,  and  the 
better  to  furprife  the  enemy.  Notwithftanding  their 
natural  intrepidity,  and  averfion  for  ail  difguifc, 
their  wars  degenerate  into  artifice.  Thefe  deceitful 
arts,  common  to  all  nations  whether  favage  or  civi¬ 
lized,  are  become  neceffary  to  *the  petty  nations  of 
Canada.  They  would  have  totally  deftroyed  one 
another,  had  they  not  made  the  glory  of  their  chiefs 
to  confirff  in  bringing  home  all  their  companions,  rather 
than  in  fhedding  the  blood  of  their  foes.  Honour, 
therefore,  is  to  be  gained  by  falling  upon  the  enemy 
before  he  is  aware.  Thefe  people,  whofe  fenfes 
have  never  been  impaired,  are  extremely  quick  fcent- 
ed,  and  can  difcover  the  places  where  men  have  trod. 
By  the  keennefs  of  their  fight  or  fmell,  it  is  faid  they 
can  trace  footfteps  upon  the  fhorteft  grafs,  upon  the 
dry  ground,  and  even  upon  ftone  ;  and  from  the  nature 
©f  the  footfteps,  can  find  out  what  nation  they  be¬ 
long  to.  Perhaps  they  may  difcover  this  by  the 
leaves  with  which  the  forefts  always  ftrew  the  ground. 

When  they  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  furprife  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  difcharge  a  whole  volley  of  arrows,  and 
fall  upon  him  with  their  clubs  or  hatchets  in  their 
hands.  If  he  is  upon  his  guard,  or  too  well  in¬ 
trenched,  they  retreat  if  they  can  ;  if  not,  they 
muft  fight  till  they  conquer  or  die.  The  vi&orious 
party  difpatch  the  wounded  men  whom  they  could 
not  carry  away,  fcalp  the  dead,  and  take  fome  pri- 
foners. 

The  conqueror  leaves  his  hatchet  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  having  previoufly  engraved  upon  it  the  mark 

Qf  his  nation,  that  of  his  family,  and  efpecially  his 
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«wn  picture  ;  that  is  to  fay,  an  oval  with  the  figures 
marked  on  his  own  face.  Others  paint  all  thefe  en- 
figns  of  honour,  or  rather  trophies  of  victory,  on 
the  fiump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  piece  of  the  bark,  with 
coal  mixed  up  with  fcveral  colours.  To  this  they 
add  the  hiftory,  not  only  of  the  battle,  but  of  the 
whole  campaign,  in  hieroglyphic  characters.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  the  general's  picture,  are  thofe  of 
his  foldiers,  marked  by  fo  many  lines  ;  the  number 
of  prifoners  pointed  out  by  fo  many  little  images, 
and  that  of  the  dead  by  fo  many  human  figures  with¬ 
out  heads.  Such  are  the  expreffive  and  technical 
figns  which,  in  all  original  focieties,  have  preceded 
the  art  of  writing  and  printing,  and  the  voluminous 
libraries  which  fill  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  idle, 
and  encumber  the  heads  of  the  learned. 

The  hiftory  of  an  Indian  war  is  but  a  fhort  one  ; 
they  make  hade  to  fet  it  down,  for  fear  the  enemy 
finould  turnback  and  fall  upon  them.  The  conqueror 
glories  in  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  never  flops  till  he 
reaches  his  own  territory  and  his  own  town.  There 
he  is  received  with  the  warmed  tranfports  of  joy,  and 
finds  his  reward  in  the  applaufes  of  his  countrymen. 
They  then  confider  how  they  fhall  difpofe  of  the  pri¬ 
foners,  who  are  the  only  fruit  of  their  vidlory. 

The  mod  fortunate  of  the  captives  are  thofe  who 
are  chofen  to  replace  the  warriors  who  fell  in  the 
late  aCtion  or  in  former  battles.  This  adoption  has 
been  wifely  contrived,  to  perpetuate  nations  which 
would  foon  be  dedroyed  by  frequent  wars.  The  pri¬ 
foners,  being  once  incorporated  into  a  family,  become 
eoulins,  uncles,  fathers,  brothers,  hufbands  :  in  fhort, 
they  fucceed  to  any  degree  of  confanguinity  in  which 
the  deceafed  dood  whofe  place  they  fupply  ;  and 
thefe  affeCtionate  titles  convey  all  their  rights  to 
them,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  bind  them  to  all 
their  engagements.  Far  from  declining  the  attach¬ 
ments  which  are  due  to  the  family  that  has  adopted 
them,  they  will  not  refufe  even  to  take  up  arms 
againd  their  own  countrymen.  Yet  this  is  furely  a 
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ftrange  inverfion  of  the  ties  of  nature.  They  mull 
be  very  weak-minded  men,  thus  to  fhift  the  obje£l  of 
their  regard  with  the  vicifiitudes  of  fortune.  The 
truth  is,  that  war  feems  to  cancel  all  the  bonds  of 
nature,  and  to  confine  a  man’s  feelings  to  himfelf 
alone.  Hence  arifes  that  union  between  friends  ob- 
fervable  among  the  favages,  ftronger  than  thofe  that 
fubfift  between  relations.  Thofe  who  are  to  fight 
and  die  together,  are  more  firmly  attached  than  thofe 
who  are  born  together  or  under  the  fame  roof. 
When  war  or  death  has  diffolved  that  kindred  which 
is  cemented  by  nature  or  has  been  formed  by  choice, 
the  fame  fate  which  loads  the  favage  with  chains 
g^ves  him  new  relations  and  friends.  Cuftom  and 
common  confent  have  introduced  this  fingular  law, 
which  undoubtedly  fprang  from  neceflity. 

But  it  fometimes  happens,  that  a  prifoner  refufes 
this  adoption  ;  fometimes,  that  he  is  excluded  from 
it.  A  tall  handfome  prifoner  had  loll  feveral  of  his 
fingers  in  battle.  This  circumftance  was  not  noticed 
at  firft.  Friend,  faid  the  widow  to  whom  he  was 
alloted,  we  had  chofen  thee  to  live  with  us  ;  hut  in  the 
condition  I  fee  thee ,  unable  to  fight  and  to  defend  us ,  of 
what  ufe  is  life  to  thee  P  Death  is  certainly  preferable . 
I  believe  it  is,  anfwered  the  favage.  Well  then ,  replied 
the  woman,  this  evening  thou  Jhalt  be  tied  to  the  fake . 
For  thy  own  glory, t  and  for  the  honour  of  our  family 
who  have  adopted  thee ,  remember  to  behave  as  a  ??ian  of 
courage.  He  promifed  he  would,  and  kept  his  word. 
For  three  days  he  endured  the  moll  cruel  torments 
with  a  conftancy  and  cheerfulnefs  that  fet  them  all  at 
defiance.  His  new  family  never  forfook  him  ;  but 
encouraged  him  by  their  applaufe,  and  fupplied  him 
with  drink  and  tobacco  in  the  midll  of  his  fufferings. 
What  mixture  of  virtue  and  ferocity  !  every  thing  is 
great  in  thefe  people  who  are  not  enflaved.  This 
is  the  fublime  of  nature  in  all  its  horrors  and  its 
beauties. 

The  captives  whom  none  chufe  to  adopt,  are  foon 
condemned  to  death.  The  victims  are  prepared  for 
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it  by  every  thing  that  may  tend  to  infpire  them  with 
a  regret  for  life.  The  bed  fare,  the  kindcd  ufage, 
the  mod  endearing  names,  are  lavilhed  upon  them. 
They  are  even  fometimes  indulged  with  women  to 
the  very  moment  of  their  fentence.  Is  this  compaf- 
lion,  or  is  it  a  refinement  of  barbarity  ?  At  lad  a 
herald  comes,  and  acquaints  the  wretch  that  the 
pile  is  ready.  Brother ,  fays  he,  be  patient ,  thou  art 
going  to  be  burnt.  Very  nwell3  brother ,  fays  the  prifo- 
iser,  I  thank  thee . 

Thefe  words  are  received  with  general  applaufe  ; 
out  the  women  are  the  mod  eager  in  the  common 
joy.  She  to  whom  the  prifoner  is  delivered  up,  in- 
fiantly  invokes  the  (hade  of  a  father,  a  hufband,  a 
Ion,  the  deared  friend  whofe  death  is  dill  unrevenged. 
Dranv  near,  file  cries,  I  am  preparing  a  feaft  for  thee . 
Come  and  drink  large  draughts  of  the  broth  1  intend  to 
give  thee,  This  'warrior  is  going  to  be  put  into  the 
cauldron.  They  'will  apply  hot  hatchets  all  over  his 
body  :  They  'will  pull  off  his  hair:  They  'will  drink  out 
of  his  Jhull :  Thou  foalt  be  avenged  and fa  ti  sped. 

This  fu  rious  woman  then  rufiies  upon  her  victim, 
who  is  tied  to  a  pod  near  the  fiery  pile  ;  and  by 
driking  or  maiming  him,  file  gives  the  lignal  for  the 
intended  cruelties.  There  is  not  a  woman  or  a  child 
in  the  clan  whom  this  fight  has  brought  together  who 
does  not  take  a  part  in  the-  torturing  and  (laying  of 
the  miferable  captive.  Some  pierce  his  flefii  with 
firebrands,  others  cut  it  in  dices  ;  fome  tear  off  his 
nails,  whild  others  cut  off  his  fingers,  road  them,  and 
devour  them  before  his  face.  Nothing  dops  his  exe¬ 
cutioners  but  the  fear  of  hadening  his  end  :  they 
dudy  to  prolong  his  iufferings  for  whole  days,  and 
fometimes  they  make  him  linger  for  a  whole  week* 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  torments,  the  hero  with  great 
compofure  fings  his  death-fong  ;  infults  his  enemies, 
upbraids  them  for  their  weaknefs,  tells  them  they 
know  not  how  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relations 
whom  he  has  flam,  and  excites  them  by  outrages  or 
entreaties  to  a  farther  exertion  of  their  cruelties*  It 
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is  a  conflidl  between  the  vidlim  and  his  tormentors* 
a  dreadful  challenge  between  conftancy  in  fuffering 
and  obftinacy  in  tormenting.  But  the  fenfe  of  glory 
predominates.  Whether  this  intoxication  of  enthu- 
iiafm  fufpends  or  wholly  benumbs  all  fenfe  of  pain, 
or  whether  cuftom  and  education  alone  produce  thefc 
prodigies  of  heroifm,  certain  it  is,  that  the  patient 
dies  without  ever  fhedding  a  tear  or  heaving  a  figh. 

How  fhall  we  account  for  this  infenfibility  ?  Is  it 
owing  to  the  climate,  or  to  their  manner  of  life  ?  No 
doubt,  colder  blood,  thicker  humours,  a  conftitution 
rendered  more  phlegmatic  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  air 
and  the  ground,  may  blunt  the  irritability  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  in  Canada.  Men  who  are  conftantly  ex- 
pofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  the  fa¬ 
tigues  of  hunting,  and  the  perils  of  war,  contrail  fuch 
a  rigidity  of  the  fibres,  fuch  a  habit  of  fuffering,  as 
makes  them  infenfible  to  pain.  It  is  faid  the  favages 
are  fcarce  ever  convulfed  in  the  agonies  of  death,  whe¬ 
ther  they  die  of  ficknefs  or  of  a  wound.  As  they 
have  no  apprehenfions  either  of  the  approaches  or  the 
confequences  of  death,  their  imagination  does  not 
fuggeft  that  artificial  fenfibility  which  mere  nature 
will  infpire.  Their  whole  life,  both  natural  and  mo¬ 
ral,  is  calculated  to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt 
for  death,  which  we  fo  much  dread  ;  and  to  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  fenle  of  pain,  which  is  irrita¬ 
ted  by  our  indulgences. 

But  what  is  itill  more  aftonifhing  in  the  Indians 
than  their  intrepidity  in  torments,  is  the  ferocioufnefs 
of  their  revenge.  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  man 
may  become  the  moil  cruel  of  all  animals.  In  general, 
revenge  is  not  atrocious  either  among  nations  or  be¬ 
tween  individuals  who  are  governed  by  good  laws  ; 
becaufe  thofe  very  laws  which  protedl  the  fubjecb, 
keep  them  from  offending.  Vengeance  is  not  a  very 
quick  fentiment  in  the  wars  of  great  nations,  becaufe 
they  have  but  little  to  fear  from  their  enemies.  But 
in  thofe  petty  nations,  where  every  individual  con- 
ffitutes  a  great  part  of  the  flats  himfelf,  where  the 
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carryingoffof  one  man  endangers  the  whole  commun¬ 
ity,  war  can  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  fpirit  of  revenge 
that  adtuates  the  whole  ftate  :  amongft  independent 
men  who  have  that  felf-efteem  which  can  never  be 
felt  by  men  who  are  under  iubjedlion,  amonglt  fava- 
ges  whofe  affedtions  are  very  lively  and  confined,  inju¬ 
ries  muft  neceflarily  be  refented  to  the  greateft  deo-ree, 
becaufe  they  affedt  the  perfon  in  the  moil  fenfible 
manner  :  the  affaffination  of  a  friend,  of  a  fon,  of  a 
brother,  or  of  a  fellow-citizen,  cannot  but  be  aven¬ 
ged  to  the  lad  drop  of  the  murderer’s  blood.  Thefe 
ever  beloved  {hades  are  continually  calling  out  for 
vengeance  from  their  graves.  They  wander  about 
in  the  forefts,  amidft  the  mournful  accents  of  the  birds 
of  night  they  appear  in  the  phofphorus  and  in  the 
lightning  ;  and  fuperftition  fpeaks  of  them  in  the  af- 
fiidted  or  incenfed  hearts  of  their  friends. 

When  we  confider  the  hatred  which  the  hordes  of 
thefe  favages  bear  to  each  other  ;  the  hardfhips  they 
undergo ;  the  fcarcity  they  are  often  expofed  to  ;  the 
frequency  of  their  wars  ;  the  fcantinefs  cf  their  po¬ 
pulation  ;  the  numberlefs  fnares  we  lay  for  them  - 
vye  cannot  but  forefee,  that,  in  lefs  than  three  cental 
ries?  the  whole  race  will  be  extindL  What  will  po- 
flenty  then  think  of  this  fpecies  of  men,  who  will 
exiit  no  more  but  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  ?  Will 
not  the  times  of  favages  appear  to  them  in  the 
lame  light  as  the  fabulous  times  of  antiquity  do  to 
us?  Ihey  will  fpeak  of  them,  as  we  do  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  How  many  contradidions 
fhall  we  not  difcover  in  their  cuftoms  and  manners  ? 

J  1  T_ n°}  0Ur  wntin£s  as  mar  then  have  efcap- 

ed  the  deftrudive  hand  of  time,  pafs  for  romantic  in¬ 
ventions,  likethofe  which  Plato  has  left  us  concerning 
the  ancient  Atlantica  ?  & 
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CHAP.  II. 

Wars  of  the  Indians.  The  Colonifls  embro^ 

themfelves  therein. 

THE  character  of  the  North  Americans,  fuch  as 
we  have  defcribed  it,  had  Angularly  difplayed 
itfelf  in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algon- 
quins.  Thefe  two  nations,  the  largefl  in  Canada, 
had  formed  a  kind  of  confederacy.  The  former, 
who  tilled  the  ground,  imparted  their  produ&ions  to 
their  allies  ;  who,  in  return,  fhared  with  them  the 
produce  of  their  chace.  Connected  as  they  both 
were  by  their  reciprocal  wants,  they  mutually  de¬ 
fended  each  other.  I)uiing  the  feafon  when  the 
fnow  interrupted  all  the  labours  of  the  field,  they 
lived  together.  The  Algonquins  went  out  a  hunt¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  Iroquois  (laid  at  home  to  Ikin  the  beads, 
cure  the  flefh,  and  drefs  the  hides. 

It  happened  one  year,  that  a  party  of  Algonquins, 
who  were  not  very  fkilful  or  well  verfed  in  the  chace, 
proved  unfuccefsful.  The  Iroquois  who  attended 
them  defired  leave  to  try  whether  they  fhould  be  more 
fortunate.  This  ccmplaifance,  which  had  fometimes 
been  (hewn  them,  was  denied.  Irritated  at  this  un- 
feafonable  refufal,  they  ftole  away  in  the  night,  and 
brought  home  a  plentiful  capture.  The  Algonquins 
were  greatly  mortified  ;  and  to  blot  out  the  very  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  difgrace,  they  waited  till  the 
Iroquois  huntfmen  were  afleep,  and  flew  them  all. 
This  maffacre  occafioned  a  great  alarm.  The. offend¬ 
ed  nation  demanded  juftice,  which  was  haughtily  re¬ 
filled  ;  and  they  were  given  to  underftand  that  they 
muff  not  expedt  even  the  fmallefl  fatisfadfion. 

The  Iroquois,  enraged  at  this  contemptuous  treat* 
ment,  fwore  to  be  revenged,  or  perifit  in  the  attempt. 
But  not  being  powerful  enough  to  venture  an  attack 
upon  the  proud  offenders,  they  removed  to  a  greater 
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diftance  in  order  to  try  their  (Length  and  improve 
themfelves  in  the  art  of  war  againft  fome  lefs  formid¬ 
able  nations.  As  foon  as  they  had  learnt  to  come 
on  like  foxes,  to  attack  like  lions,  and  to  fly  like 
birds,  as  they  exprefs  themfelves,  they  were  no  long¬ 
er  afraid  to  encounter  the  Algonquins  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  carried  on  a  war  againft  them  with  a  degree  of 
ferocioufnefs  proportionable  to  their  refentment. 

It  was  juft  at  the  time  when  thefe  animofities  were 
kindled  throughout  Canada,  that  the  French  made 
their  firft  appearance  there.  The  Montagnez,  who 
inhabited  the  lower  parts  of  the  river  St  JLawrencc; 
the  Algonquins,  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  that 
river,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal  ;  the  Hurons,  who 
were  difperfed  about  the  lake  that  bears  that  name  ; 
and  fome  lefs  conflderable  nations,  who  wandered 
about  in  the  intermediate  fpaces  ;  were  all  of  them 
inclined  to  favour  the  fettlement  of  the  ftrangers* 
Thefe  feveral  nations  combined  againft  the  Iroquois  ; 
but,  unable  to  withftand  them,  imagined  that  they 
might  find  in  their  new  guefts  an  unexpected  refource, 
from  which  they  promifed  themfelves  infallible  fuc- 
cefs.  Judging  of  the  French  as  if  they  had  known 
them,  they  flattered  themfelves  they  might  engage 
them  in  their  quarrel,  and  were  not  difappointed. 
Champlain,  the  leader  of  the  firft  colony,  and  the 
founder  of  Quebec,  who  ought  to  have  availed  him- 
feit  of  the  fuperkmty  of  knowledge  the  Europeans 
had  over  the  Americans,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  did  not  even  attempt  it.  He  warm¬ 
ly  efpoufed  the  interefts  of  his  neighbours,  and  ac¬ 
companied  them  in  queft  of  their  enemy. 

The  country  of  the  Iroquois  extended  near  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  fomewhat  more  than  forty  in 
breadth, a  its  boundaries  were,  the  lake  Erie,  the 
lake  Ontario,  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  famous 
countries  fince known  by  the  names  of  New- York  and 
Penfylvania.  The  fpace  between  thefe  vaft  limits 
was  watered  by  feveral  fine  rivers.  It  was  inhabited 
by  five  nations,  which  could  bring  about  twenty 
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thoufand  warriors  into  the  field  ;  though  they  are 
now  reduced  to  lefs  than  fifteen  hundred.  They  for¬ 
med  a  kind  of  league  or  aflociation,  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Switzers  or  the  Dutch.  Their  deputies  met 
once  a- year,  to  hold  their  feafl  of  union,  and  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  the  interefts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Though  the  Iroquois  did  not  expert  to  be  again 
attacked  by  enemies  who  had  fo  often  been  conquer¬ 
ed,  yet  they  were  not  unprepared.  The  engage¬ 
ment  was  begun  with  equal  confidence  on  both  fides ; 
one  part  relying  on  their  ufual  fuperiority,  the  o- 
ther  on  the  alliftance  of  their  new  ally,  whofe  fire¬ 
arms  could  not  fail  of  infuring  the  victory.  And, 
indeed,  no  fooner  had  Champlain  and  two  French¬ 
men  who  attended  him  fired  a  fhot,  which  killed 
two  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  mortally  wounded  a 
third,  than  the  whole  army  fled  in  the  utmofl  amaze¬ 
ment  and  conflernation. 

An  alteration  in  the  mode  of  attack  induced  them 
to  think  of  changing  their  mode  of  defence.  In 
the  next  campaign,  they  imagined  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  intrench  themfelves  againfl  weapons  they  werte 
unacquainted  with.  But  their  precaution  was  inef¬ 
fectual.  Notwithftanding  an  obftinate  refifiance, 
their  intrenchments  were  forced  by  the  Indians,  fup- 
ported  by  a  brifker  fire  and  a  greater  number  of 
Frenchmen  than  in  the  fi rft  expedition.  The  Iro¬ 
quois  were  almoft  all  killed  or  taken.  Thofe  who 
had  efcaped  the  aCtion  were  precipitated  into  a  river 
and  drowned. 

It  is  moft  probable  that  this  nation  would  have  been 
deftroyed,  or  compelled  to  live  in  peace,  had  not  the 
Dutch,  who  in  i6fO  had  founded  the  colony  of  new 
Belgia  in  their  neighbourhood,  furniflied  them  with 
arms  and  amunition.  Poflibly,  too,  they  might  fe- 
cretly  excite  their  divifions  ;  becaufe  the  furs  taken 
from  the  enemy,  during  the  continuance  of  hoftilitics, 
were  a  greater  object  than  thofe  they  could  procure 
from  their  own  chafe.  However  this  may  be,  this 
additional  weight  reftored  the  balance  #f  ftrength  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  both  parties.  Various  hodilities  and  injuries 
were  committed  by  each  nation,  and  they  were  both 
in  confequence  of  them  confiderably  weakened.  This 
perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  fuccefs  or  misfortunes, 
which,  in  governments  actuated  by  motives  of  iwte- 
refl  rather  than  of  revenge,  would  infallibly  have  re- 
ftored  tranquillity,  ferved  but  to  increafe  their  ani- 
mofities,  and  to  exafparate  a  number  of  little  clans, 
refolved  upon  deilroying  one  another.  The  con fe- 
quence  was,  that  the  weakefl  of  thefc  petty  nations 
were  foon  dedroyed,  and  the  reft  were  gradually  re~ 
duced  to  nothing. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Furs. 

BEfore  the  difeovery  of  Canada,  the  for  eft  3  with 
which  it  was  over-run  were  little  more  than  the 
extenfive  haunt  of  wild  beads.  They  had  multiplied 
prodigioufly,  becaufe  the  few  men  who  lived  in  thofe 
defarts  without  flocks  or  tame  animals,  left  more  room 
and  more  food  for  the  animal  race,  wandering  and  free 
like  themfelves.  If  the  nature  of  the  climate  did 
not  afford  an  infinite  variety,  each  fpecies  produced 
at  lead  a  multitude  of  individuals.  But  they  at  lad: 
paid  tribute  to  the  fovereignty  of  man,  that  cruel 
title  fo  fatal  to  every  living  creature.  Having  nei¬ 
ther  arts  nor  hufbandry  to  employ  them,  the  favages 
fed  and  clothed  themielves  wholly  at  the  expence  oi 
tne  wdd  beads.  As  foon  as  our  luxury  had  made  us 
adopt  the  ufe  of  their  fkins,  the  natives  waged  a  per¬ 
petual  war  againd  them  ;  which  was  the  more  aftive, 
as  it  procured  them  plenty,  and  a  variety  of  gratifi¬ 
cations  which  their  fenfes  were  unaccudomed  to;  and 
the  more  fatal,  as  they  had  adopted  the  ufe  of  our 
fire-arms.  This  definitive  indudry  brought  over 
from  the  woods  of  Canada  into  the  ports  of  France  a 
great  quantity  and  prodigious  variety  of  furs,  feme 
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of  which  were  confirmed  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  refl 
were  difpofed  of  in  the  neighbouring  countries* 
Moft  of  thefe  furs  were  already  known  in  Europe  ; 
they  came  from  the  northern  parts  of  our  own  he- 
rnifphere,  but  in  too  fmall  quantities  to  bring  them  in¬ 
to  general  ufe.  Caprice  and  novelty  have  brought 
them  more  or  lefs  into  falhion,  fmce  it  has  been  found 
to  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  American  colonies  that 
they  Ihould  be  admired  in  the  mother  countries. 
It  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomcthing  of  thofe 
that  are  (bill  in  ufe. 

1.  The  Otter  is  a  voracious  animal,  which,  as 
it  runs  or  fwims  along  the  banks  of  lakes  or  rivers, 
commonly  lives  upon  filh  ;  and  when  that  fails,  will 
feed  upon  grafs,  and  even  tbe  rind  t>f  aquatic  plants. 
From  his  manner  of  living  he  has  been  ranked  a- 
inongll  amphibious  animals,  who  can  equally  live  in 
the  air  and  under  water  ;  but  improperly,  fince  the 
otter  cannot  live  without  refpiration,  any  more  than 
all  other  land  animals.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  all 
thofe  parts  which  abound  in  w’ater,  and  are  temper 
Tate  ;  bat  is  much  more  common  and  larger  in  the 
■northern  parts  of  America.  His  hair  is  no  where 
fo  black  or  fo  line  ;  a  circumftance  the  more  fatal  to 
him,  as  it  expofes  him  more  particularly  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  man. 

2.  The  Pole- cat  is  in  great  requell  on  the  fame 
account.  There  are  three  forts  of  them  :  the  firll  is 
the  common  pole  cat;  the  fecond  is  called  the  mink; 
and  the  third  the  flunking  pole  cat,  becaufe  his  urine, 
which  he  lets  fly  in  his  fright  when  he  is  purfued, 
as  fo  offenfive  that  it  infers  the  air  at  a  great  diftance* 
Their  hair  is  darker,  more  glofly,  and  more  filky* 

i  than  in  Europe. 

3.  Even  the  Rat  in  North- America  is  valuable  for 
Ris  Adn.  There  are  two  forts  chiefly  whofe  fkin 
makes  an  article  of  trade.  The  one,  which  is  called 
the  cpiffum,  is  twice  as  large  as  ours.  His  hair  is 
commonly  of  a  filver  grey,  fometimes  of  a  clear  white. 
fi]K  female  has  a  bag  under  her  belly,  which  Ihe  can 
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©pen  and  (hut  at  pleafure  :  when  (he  is  purfued,  (lie 
puts  her  young  ones  into  this  bag,  and  runs  away 
with  them.  The  other,  which  is  called  the  Mufk-rat , 
becaufe  his  tedicles  contain  mufk,  has  all  the  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  beaver,  of  which  he  feems  to  be  a  dimi¬ 
nutive,  and  his  (kin  is  employed  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

4.  The  Ermine,  which  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
fquirrel,  but  not  quite  fo  long,  has,  like  him,  fpright- 
ly  eyes,  a  keen  look,  and  his  motions  are  fo  quick 
that  the  eye  cannot  follow  them.  The  tip  of  his 
long  and  bufhy  tail  is  as  black  as  jet.  His  hair, 
which  is  as  yellow  as  gold  in  fummer,  turns  as  white 
as  fnow  in  winter.  This  pretty,  bri(k,  and  light 
animal  Is  one  of  the  beauties  of  Canada  ;  but  though 
fmaller  than  the  Sable,  is  not  fo  common. 

-  5*  The  Martin  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  cold 
countries,  in  the  centre  of  the  forefts,  far  from  all 
habitations,  and  lives  upon  birds.  Though  it  is 
but  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  it  leaves  prints  on  the 
fnow,  that  appear  to  be  thofeof  a  very  large  animal; 
becaufe  it  always  jumps  along,  and  leaves  the  mark 
of  both  feet  together.  Its  brown  and  yellow  fur  is 
much  edeemed,  though  far  inferior  to  that  fpecies 
which  is  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Sable.  This 
is  a  fhining  black.  The  fined  of  the  others  is  that 
whofe  browned  fkin  reaches  along  the  back  quite  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  Martin  feldom  quit  the  in- 
mod  recedes  of  their  impenetrable  woods,  but  once 
in  two  or  three  years.  The  natives  think  it  portends 
a  good  winter  ;  that  is,  a  great  deal  of  fnow,  and 
confequently  good  fport. 

6.  The  animal  which  the  ancients  called  Lynx, 
known  in  Siberia  by  the  name  of  the  Ounce,  is  only 
called  the  Wild  Cat  in  Canada,  where  it  is  fmall¬ 
er  than  in  our  hemifphere.  This  animal,  to  whom 
vulgar  error  would  not  have  attributed  very  piercing 
eyes,  if  he  were  not  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  fee^ 
ing,  hearing,  and  fmelling,  at  a  didance,  lives  upon 
what  game  he  can  catch,  which  he  purfues  to  the 
very  tops  of  the  tailed  trees.  His  flefh  is  known  to 
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be  very  white  and  well  flavoured  ;  but  he  is  hunted 
chiefly  for  the  fake  of  his  lkin  :  the  hair  of  which 
is  very  long,  and  of  a  fine  light  grey  ;  but  lefs  efteem- 
ed  than  that  of 

7.  The  Fox.  This  carniverous  and  mifehievous 
animal  is  a  native  of  the  frozen  climates,  where  nature 
affording  few  vegetables  feems  to  oblige  all  animals 
to  eat  one  another.  In  warmer  climates,  he  has  loft 
much  of  his  original  beauty,  and  his  hair  has  dege¬ 
nerated.  In  the  north  it  has  remained  long,  foft, 
and  full,  fometimes  white,  fometimes  brown,  and 
often  red  or  fandy.  The  fineft  by  far  is  black  ;  but 
this  is  more  fcarce  in  Canada  than  in  Mufcovy,  which 
lies  further  north,  and  is  not  fo  damp. 

8.  Befides  thefc  fmaller  furs,  North- America  fup- 
plies  us  with  fkins  of  the  Stag ,  the  Deer ,  and  the 
Roe-buck.  ;  of  the  Mooze  deer ,  called  there  Caribou  ; 
and  of  the  Elk>  which  they  call  Orignal.  Thefe 
two  laft  kinds,  which  in  our  hemilphere  are  only 
found  towards  the  polar  circle,  the  elk  on  this  fide, 
and  the  mocze-deer  beyond,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
America  in  more  fouthern  latitudes.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  cold  being  more  intenfe  in  America, 
from  fingular  caufes  which  make  an  exception  to  the 
general  law  ;  or,  poffibly,  bccaufe  thefe  frelh  lands 
are  lefs  frequented  by  deftrudlive  man.  Their  ftrong, 
foft,  and  warm  fkins  make  excellent  garments,  which 
are  very  light.  All  thefe  animals,  however,  are 
hunted  for  the  Europeans  ;  but  the  favages  have  the 
chafe  that  belongs  to  them,  and  is  peculiarly  their 
favourite.  It  is  that  of 

9.  The  Bear  ;  which  is  beft  adapted  to  their  war¬ 
like  manners,  their  ftrength,  and  their  bravery,  and 
efpecially  to  their  wants. 

In  a  cold  and  fevere  climate,  the  bear  is  mod  com¬ 
monly  black.  As  he  is  rather  fhy  than  fierce,  inftead 
of  a  cavern,  he  chufes  for  his  lurking  place  the  hollow 
rotten  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  There  he  takes  his 
lodgement  in  winter,  as  high  as  he  can  climb.  As 
he  is  very  fat  at  the  end  of  autumn,  takes  no  exer- 
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®ife,  and  is  almofl  always  afleep,  he  mud  lofe  but  lit¬ 
tle  by  perfpiration,  and  confequently  mull  feldom 
want  to  go  abroad  in  quell  of  food.  But  he  is  forced 
out  of  his  retreat  by  fetting  fire  to  it  ;  and  as  foon 
as  he  attempts  to  come  down,  he  falls  under  a  Ihower 
of  arrows  before  he  can  reach  the  ground.  The  In¬ 
dians  feed  upon  his  flelh,  rub  themfelves  with  his 
greafe,  and  clothe  themfelves  with  his  Ikin.  Such 
was  the  intent  of  their  purfuit  after  the  bear,  when 
a  new  intereft  directed  their  inllindl  towards 

10.  The  Beaver.  This  animal  poflelfes  all  the 
friendly  difpofitions  fit  for  fociety,  without  any  of 
the  vices  or  misfortunes  attendant  upon  it.  Formed 
by  nature  for  focial  life,  he  is  endued  with  an  in- 
ftindl  adapted  to  it  for  the  prefervation  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  his  fpecies.  This  animal,  whofe  tender  plain¬ 
tive  accents,  and  whofe  linking  example,  draw  tears  of 
admiration  and  pity  from  the  humane  philofopher 
who  contemplates  his  life  and  manners  ;  this  harm- 
lefs  animal,  which  never  hurts  any  living  creature, 
and  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  fanguinary;  is  become 
the  objedl  of  man’s  moll  earnell  purfuit,  and  the  prey 
which  the  favages  hunt  after  with  the  greatell  eagre- 
nefs  and  cruelty  :  a  circumftance  owing  to  the  un¬ 
merciful  rapacioufnefs  of  the  moll  polilhed  nations  in 
Europe. 

The  beaver  is  about  three  or  four  feet  long ;  but  his 
weight  amounts  to  forty  or  fixty  pounds,  which  is 
the  confequence  of  the  largenefs  of  hi3  mufcles.  His 
head,  wh.ch  he  carries  downwards,  is  like  that  of  a 
rat  ;  and  his  back,  raifed  in  an  arch  above  it,  like 
that  of  a  moufe.  Lucretius  has  obferved,  not  that 
man  has  hands  given  him  to  make  ufe  of  them;  but 
that  he  had  hands  given  him,  and  has  made  ufe  of 
them.  Thus  the  beaver  has  webs  at  his  hinder  feet, 
and  he  iwims  with  them.  The  toes  of  his  fore-feet 
are  feparate,  and  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  hands  ;  the 
tail,  which  is  flat,  oval,  and  covered  with  feales,  he 
nfes  by  way  of  a  hoe  and  trowel  ;  he  has  four  lharp 
mcifor- teeth,  which  ferve  him  inltead  of  carpenter  s 
tools.  All  thefe  inllruments,  which  are  in  a  manner 
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ufelefs  whilft  he  lives  alone,  and  do  not  then  diflin- 
guifh  him  from  other  animals,  are  of  infinite  fervice 
when  he  lives  in  fociety,  and  enable  him  to  difplay 
a  degree  of  ingenuity  fuperior  to  all  indinft. 

Without  pafiions,  without  a  delire  of  doing  injury 
to  any,  and  without  craft,  when  he  does  not  live  in 
fociety  ;  he  fcarcely  ventures  to  defend  himfelf.  He 
never  bit:  s,  unlefs  he  is  catched.  But  in  the  focial 
Hate,  in  lieu  of  weapons,  he  has  a  variety  of  con¬ 
trivances  to  fecure  himfelf  without  lighting,  and  to 
live  without  committing  or  differing  any  injury.  This 
peaceable  and  even  tame  animal  is  neverthelefs  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  he  is  a  Have  to  none,  becaufe  all  his  wants 
are  iupplied  by  himfelf :  he  enters  into  fociety  ;  but 
will  not  ferve,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  command  : 
and  all  his  labours  are  directed  by  a  filent  indinft. 

It  is  the  common  want  of  living  and  multiplying 
that  calls  the  beavers  home,  and  colle&s  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  fummer  to  build  their  towns  againd  winter. 
As  early  as  June  or  July,  they  come  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  alfemble  to  the  number  of  two  or  three 
hundred  ;  but  always  by  the  water  fide,  becaufe  thcfe 
republicans  are  to  live  on  the  water  to  fecure  them'* 
dives  from  invafion.  Sometimes  they  give  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  dill  lakes  in  unfrequented  diftrifls,  becaufe 
there  the  waters  are  always  at  an  equal  height. 
When  they  find  no  pools  of  Handing  water,  they 
make  one  in  the  midd  cf  rivers  or  dreams  ;  which 
they  do  by  means  of  a  caufeway  or  dam.  The 
mere  planning  of  this  contrivance  implies  fuch  a 
complication  of  ideas,  as  our  fhort-fighted  reafon 
would  be  apt  to  think  above  any  capacity  but  that 
of  an  intelligent  being.  The  fird  thing  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  is  a  pile  an  hundred  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet 
thick  at  the  bafis,  which  fhelves  away  to  two  or  three 
feet  in  a  Hope  anfwerable  to  the  depth  of  the  waters. 
To  fave  w’ork,  or  to  facilitate  their  labour,  they 
chufe  the  (hallowed  part  of  the  river.  If  they  find  a 
large  tree  by  the  water*fide,  they  fell  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  it  may  fall  acrofs  the  dream.  If  it  fhould 
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be  larger  in  circumference  than  a  man’s  body,  they 
faw  it  through,  or  rather  gnaw  the  foot  with  their 
lour  fharp  teeth.  The  branches  are  foon  lopped  off 
by  thefe  induftrious  work-men,  who  want  to  falhion 
it  into  a  beam.  A  multitude  of  leffer  trees  are  felled 
and  cut  to  pieces  for  the  intended  pile.  Some  drag 
thefe  trees  to  the  river  fide,  others  fwim  over  with 
them  to  the  place  where  the  caufeway  is  to  be  raifed. 
But  the  queftion  is,  how  thefe  animals  are  to  fink 
them  in  the  water  with  the  affiftance  only  of  their 
teeth,  a  tail,  and  feet.  The  following  is  the  manner 
in  which  they  contrive  it.  With  their  nails  they  die 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 
With  their  teeth  they  reft  the  large  end  of  the  [take 
again  ft  the  bank  of  the  river,  or  againft  the  great 
beam  that  lies  acrofs.  With  their  feet  they  raife 
the  (take,  and  link  it  with  the  fharp  end  downwards 
into  the  hole,  where  it  (lands  upright.  With  their 
tails  they  make  mortar,  with  which  they  fill  up  all 
the  vacancies  between  the  (lakes,  which  are  bound 
together  with  twifted  boughs  ;  and  thus  the  pile  is 
conftru&ed.  The  (lope  of  the  dam  is  oppofite  to 
the  current,  the  better  to  break  the  force  of  the 
water  by  a  gradual  refiftance ;  and  the  flakes  are 
driven  in  obliquely,  in  proportion  to  the  inclination 
of  the  plane.  The  flakes  are  planted  perpendicular¬ 
ly  on  the  fide  where  the  water  is  to  fall  ;  and  in 
order  to  open  a  dram  which  may  lefien  the  action  of 
the  fiope  and  weight  of  the  caufeway,  they  make 
two  or  three  openings  at  the  top  of  it,  by  which 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  run  off. 

When  this  work  is  finilhed  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  republic,  every  member  confiders  of  a  lodging 
tor  himfelf.  Each  company  builds  a  hut  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  upon  the  pile.  Thefe  huts  are  from  four  to  ten 
ieet  in  diameter,  upon  an  oval  or  round  foot.  Seme 
are  two  or  three  dories  high,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  families  or  houlholds.  Each  hut  contains  at 
ieait  two  or  three,  and  fome  ten  or  fifteen.  The 
wa.ls,  whether  high  or  low,  are  about  two  feet  thick, 
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and  are  all  arched  at  the  top,  and  perfe&ly  neat  and 
folid  both  within  and  without.  The  outfide  is  var- 
nifhed  with  a  kind  of  flucco,  impenetrable  both  to 
the  water  and  to  the  external  air.  Every  apartment 
has  two  openings,  one  on  the  land  fide,  to  enable 
them  to  go  out  and  fetch  provifions  ;  the  other  on. 
that  next  the  flream,  to  facilitate  their  efcape  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  is,  of  man,  the  de- 
flroyer  of  cities  and  commonwealths.  The  window 
of  the  houfe  opens  to  the  water.  There  they  take 
the  frefh  air  in  the  day  time,  plunged  into  the  river 
lip  to  their  middle.  In  winter  it  ferves  to  fence  them 
againfl  the  ice,  which  gathers  to  the  thicknefs  of 
two  or  three  feet.  The  fhelf,  which  is  to  prevent 
its  flopping  up  this  window,  refls  upon  two  flakes 
that  flope  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  beft  carry  off  the 
water  from  the  houfe,  and  leave  an  outlet  to  creep 
out  at,  or  to  go  and  fwim  under  the  ice.  The  infide 
of  the  houfe  has  no  other  furniture  than  a  flooring 
of  grafs,  covered  with  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree. 
No  filth  of  any  kind  is  ever  feen  in  thefe  apartments. 

The  materials  for  thefe  buildings  are  always  to  be 
found  in  their  neighbourhood.  Thefe  are  alders, 
poplars,  and  other  trees  delighting  in  watery  places, 
as  thefe  republicans  do  who  build  their  apartments 
of  them.  Thefe  citizens  have  the  fatisfadlion,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  fafhion  the  wrood,  to  nourifh 
themfelves  with  it.  In  imitation  of  certain  favages 
of  the  frozen  ocean,  they  eat  the  bark.  The  favages, 
indeed,  do  not  like  it  till  it  is  dried,  pounded,  and 
properly  dreffed  ;  whereas  the  beavers  chew  it  and 
fuck  it  when  it  is  quite  green.  They  lay  up  a  provi- 
fion  of  bark  and  tender  twigs  in  feparate  florehoufes 
for  every  hut,  proportionable  to  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Every  beaver  knows  his  own  flore- 
houfe,  and  not  one  of  them  pilfers  his  neighbour’s. 
Each  party  lives  in  its  own  habitation,  and  is  content¬ 
ed  with  it,  though  jealous  of  the  property  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  it  by  its  labour.  The  provifions  of  the 
community  are  colle&ed  and  expended  without  dif- 
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fentions.  They  are  fatisfied  with  that  fimple  food 
which  their  labour  prepares  for  them.  The  only 
pafiion  they  have  is  that  of  conjugal  affection,  the 
bails  and  end  of  which  is  the  reproduction  of  their 
fpecies.  Towards  the  end  of  winter,  the  mothers 
bring  forth  their  young  ones,  bred  in  autumn  ;  and 
whilit  the  father  ranges  all  the  woods,  allured  by  the 
fvreets  of  the  fpring,  leaving  to  his  little  family  the 
room  he  took  up  in  his  narrow  cell,  the  dam  fuckles 
and  nutfes  them,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three, 
j  lien  fhe  takes  them  out  along  with  her  in  her 
excuriions,  in  fearch  of  Cray  and  other  fifh,  and  pree 
bark,  to  recruit  her  own  ftrength  and  to  feed  them, 
till  the  feafon  of  labour  returns. 

1  his  republican,  induftrious,  intelligent  people, 
(killed  in  architeaure,  provident  and  fyftematical  ia 
its  plans  of  police  and  fociety,  is  the  beaver,  whofe 
gentle  and  exemplary  manners  we  have  been  deferib- 
mg.  Happy  if  his  covering  did  not  tempt  mercilefs 
and  favage  man  to  deftroy  his  buildings  and  his  race. 
Frequently,  when  the  Americans  have  demoiifhed 
ine  fettlements  of  the  beavers,  thofe  indefatigable 
animals  have  had  the  refolution  to  build  them  up 
again,  for  feveral  fummers  fucceffively,  upon  the  very 
lame  fpot.  The  winter  is  the  time  for  attacking 
them.  Experience  warns  them  of  their  danger.  At 
the  approach  of  the  huntfmen,  one  of  them  ftrik-es  a 
hard  ftroke  with  his  tail  upon  the  water  ;  this  fiscal 
fp reads  a  general  alarm  throughout  all  the  huts  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  every  one  tries  to  fave  him- 
felf  under  the  ice.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  efcape 
all  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for  this  harmlefs  tribe. 

Sometimes  the  huntfmen  lie  in  wait  for  them; 
but  as  thefe  animals  fee  and  hear  at  a  great  distance* 
they  can  feldom  be  ffiot  by  the  water- fide,  and  they 
meyer  venture  fo  far  from  it  as  to  be  caught  by  fur- 
•prile.  Should  the  beaver  be  wounded  before  he  has 
got  under  water,  he  has  always  time  enough  to 
plunge  in;  and  if  he  dies  afterwards,  he  is  loft, 
oecaufe  he  links, and  never  rifes  again. 
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A  more  certain  way  of  catching  beavers  is,  by 
laying  traps  in  the  woods,  where  they  eat  tender 
bark  of  young  trees.  Thefe  traps  are  baited  with 
frcih  Hips  of  wood  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  beavers  touch 
them,  an  enormous  weight  falls  and  crufhes  their 
loins.  The  man,  wh®  is  concealed  near  the  place, 
haflens  to  it,  frizes  his  prey,  and  having  difpatched 
it,  carries  it  off. 

Other  methods  are  fill  more  commonly  and  more 
iuccefsfully  praffifed.  The  huts  are  fometimcs  at¬ 
tacked,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  inhabitants,  and 
then  wait  for  them  at  the  edges  of  the  holes  they 
have  bored  in  the  ice,  where  they  cannot  avoid  com¬ 
ing  to  take  in  frefh  air.  The  moment  they  appear, 
they  are  knocked  on  the  head.  At  other  times  the 
animal,  driven  out  of  his  lodgement,  is  entangled  in 
the  nets  that  are  fpreadall  round,  by  breaking  up  the 
ice  for  fome  toifes  round  his  hut.  If  they  want  to 
catch  the  whole  colony  at  once,  inftead  ot  breaking 
down  the  fluiccs  to  drown  the  inhabitants,  as  it  might 
be  done  in  Holland,  they  open  the  caufeway,  to  drain 
off  the  water  from  the  pool  where  the  beavers  live. 
"When  they  are  thus  left  dry,  defencelefs,  and  unable 
to  efcape,  they  may  be  caught  at  pleafure  and  de¬ 
stroyed  at  any  time  :  but  care  is  always  taken  to 
leave  a  fufficient  number  of  males  and  females  to 
preferve  the  breed  ;  an  aft  cf  generofity  which  in 
reality  proceeds  onlyr  from  avarice.  The  cruel  fore- 
tight  of  man  only  fpares  a  few  in  order  to  have  tne 
more  to  deftroy/  The  beaver,  whofe  plaintive  cry 
feems  to  implore  his  clemency  and  pity,  finds  in  the 
favage,  whom  the  Europeans  have  made  barbarous, 
only  an  implacable  enemy,  who  no  longer  fights  fo 
•much  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  as  to  furnifh  fuper- 
fiuities  to  another  world. 

If  we  compare  the  manners,  the  police,  and  tne 
induftry,  of  the  beavers  with  the  wandering  life  of 
the  favages  of  Canada  ;  we  fhall  be  inclined  to  allow, 
admitting  for  the  fuperiority  of  man’s  taculties  above 
thofe  of  animals,  that  the  beaver  was  much  further 
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advanced  in  the  arts  of  focial  life  than  his  purfuer, 
when  the  Europeans  firll  brought  their  talents  and 
improvements  to  North- America. 

The  beaver,  an  older  inhabitant  of  that  world  than 
man,  and  the  quiet  poffeffor  of  thofe  regions  fo  well 
adapted  to  his  fpecies,  had  employed  that  quiet  he 
had  enjoyed  for  many  ages,  in  the  improvement  of 
his  faculties.  In  our  hemifphere,  man  has  feized 
upon  the  moft  wholefome  and  fertile  regions,  and  has 
driven  out  or  fubdued  all  other  animals.  If  the  bee 
and  the  ant  have  preferved  their  laws  and  government 
from  the  jealous  and  deftru&ive  dominion  of  tyrant 
man,  this  has  been  owing  to  thefmalinefs  ol  their  iize. 
It  is  thus  we  fee  fome  republics,  having  neither 
fplendor  nor  llrength,  maintain  themfelves  by  their 
very  weaknefs,  in  the  midft  of  the  vail  monarchies  of 
Europe,  which  mull  fooner  or  later  fwallow  them 
tip.  But  the  fociable  quadrupeds,  banifhed  into 
uninhabited  climates  unfit  for  their  increafe,  have 
been  unconnedted  in  all  places,  incapable  of  uniting 
into  a  community,  or  of  improving  their  natural 
fagacity  ;  whilfi  man,  who  has  reduced  them  to  that 
precarious  date,  exults  in  their  degradation,  and 
prides  himfelf  in  that  fuperior  nature  and  thofe  ration¬ 
al  powers  which  conftitute  a  perpetual  diitindtion 
between  his  fpecies  and  all  others. 

The  brutes,  we  are  told,  bring  nothing  to  perfec- 
lion  :  their  operations,  therefore,  can  Duly  be  me¬ 
chanical,  and  fuppofe  no  principle  fimilar  to  that 
which  actuates  man.  Without  examining  in  what 
particulars  perfection  confiils  ;  whether  the  molt 
civilized  being  is  in  reality  the  moft  perfect;  whether 
what  he  acquires  in  the  property  of  things,  he  does 
not  lofe  in  the  property  of  his  perfon  ;  or,  whe¬ 
ther  all  he  adds  to  his  enjoyments  is  not  fo  much 
iubtracled  from  his  duration  ;  we  cannot  but  confefs, 
that  the  beaver,  which  in  Europe  is  a  wandering, 
folitary,  timorous,  and  flupid  animal,  was  in  Canada 
acquainted  with  eivil  and  domeftic  government,  knew 
how  to  diftinguifh  the  proper  feafons  for  labour  and 
reft,  was  acquainted  with  fome  rules  of  architecture, 
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and  with  the  curious  and  learned  art  of  conftru&ing 
dikes.  Yet  he  had  attained  to  this  degree  of  im¬ 
provement  with  feeble  and  imperfedl  tools.  He  can 
hardly  fee  the  work  he  does  with  his  tail.  His  teeth, 
which  anfvver  the  purpofcs  of  a  variety  of  tools,  are 
circular,  and  confined  by  the  lips.  Man,  on  the 
contrary,  with  hands  fit  for  every  purpofe,  hath  in 
this  fingie  organ  of  the  touch  all  the  combined  powers 
ot  ftrength  and  dexterity.  Is  it  not  to  this  advantage 
of  organization  that  he  owes  the  fuperiority  of  his 
tpecies  a oove  all  others  ?  It  is  not  bccaule  his  eyes 
are  turned  towards  heaven,  as  thofe  of  all  birds  are, 
that  he  is  the  lord  of  the  creation  ;  it  is  becaufe  he  is 
provided  with  hands  that  are  fupple,  pliable,  indu- 
firious,  formidable,  and  weapons  of  defence,  and  ever 
ready  to  afFift  him.  His  hand  is  his  feeptre  :  it  is 
with  that  he  marks  his  dominion  over  the  earth,  by 
deflroying  and  ravaging  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
furefl  fig n  of  the  population  of  mankind  is  the  depo¬ 
pulation  of  other  fpecies.  That  of  beavers  gradually 
decreafes  and  difap.pears  in  Canada,  fince  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  been  in  requefl  of  their  fkins. 

Their  fkins  vary  with  the  climate,  both  in  colour 
and  kind,  in  the  fame  dill ri£t,  however,  where  the 
colonies  of  civilized  beavers  are  found,  there  are  fome 
that  are  wild  and  lolitary.  Thefe  animals,  who  are 
laid  to  be  turned  out  of  fociety  for  their  ill  behaviour, 
hve  in  a  channel  under  ground,  and  have  neither 
lodging  nor  florehoufe.  Their  coat  is  dirty,  and  the 
hair  is  worn  off  of  their  backs  by  rubbing  againft  the 
cave  which  they  dig  for  their  habitation.  This  flip, 
which  commonly  opens  into  fome  pond  or  ditch  full  of 
water,  fometimes  extends  above  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  Hopes  up  gradually  to  facilitate  their 
efcape  from  inundations  v/hen  the  waters  rife.  Some 
of  th  efe  beavers  are  fo  wild  as  to  fly  from  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  their  natural  dement,  and  to  live  entire¬ 
ly  on  land.  In  this  they  agree  with  our  otters  in 
Europe.  Thefe  wild  beavers  have  not  fuch  fleek  hair 
as  thofe  that  live  in  focieties  ;  their  furs  are  anfwerable 
to  their  manners. 
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Beavers  are  found  in  America  from  the  thirtieth  to 
the  fixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  There  are  but 
'  few  towards  the  fouth,  but  they  increafe  and  grow 
darker  as  we  advance  towards  the  north.  In  the 
country  of  the  Illinois,  they  are  yellow  and  ftraw- 
coloured  ;  higher  up,  they  are  of  a  light  chefnut  ; 
to  the  north  of  Canada,  of  a  dark  chefnut;  and  fome 
are  even  found  that  are  quite  black,  and  thefe  are 
reckoned  the  fined.  Yet  in  this  climate,  the  coldeft 
that  is  inhabited  by  this  fpecies,  there  are  fome 
among  the  black  ones  that  are  quite  white ;  others 
white  fpeckled  with  grey,  and  fometimes  with  landy 
!pot$  on  the  rump  :  fo  much  does  nature  delight  in 
fhewing  the  gradations  of  warmth  and  cold,  and  their 
various  influences  not  only  on  the  figure  but  on  the 
very  clothing  of  animals.  The  value  that  men  fet 
on  their  lives,  depends  upon  the  colour  of  their  fkins* 
Some  they  negledl  to  that  degree,  that  they  will  not 
even  kill  them  ;  but  this  is  uncommon. 


CHAP.  IV. 

In  what  places,  and  in  what  manner  the  Fun* 

trade  was  carried  on. 

A 

THE  fur- trade  was  the  fir  ft  the  Europeans  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Canada.  It  was  firft  opened  by 
the  French  colony  at  Tadoufac,  a  port  fit  cat  ei 
thirty  leagues  below  Quebec.  About  the  year  1640, 
tne  town  of  Les  Trois  Rivieres,  at  the  diftance  of 
twenty-five  leagues  from  the  capital,  and  higher  up, 
became  a  fecond  mart.  In  procefs  of  time  all  the 
fur-trade  centered  in  Montreal.  The  fkins  were 
brought  thither  on  canoes  made  of  the  bark  of  trees 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  number  of  Indians  who 
reforted  to  that  place  increafed,  as  the  fame  of  the 
French  Ipread  further.  The  account  of  the  reception 
they  had  met  with,  the  fight  of  the  things  they  had 
reeeived_  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  every  thing 
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contributed  to  increafe  the  ccncourfe.  Whenever 
they  returned  with  a  frefh  fupply  of  furs,  they 
always  brought  a  new  nation  along  with  therii. 
Thus  a  kind  of  fair  was  opened,  to  which  the  feveral 
tribes  of  that  vail  continent  reforted. 

The  Englifh  grew  jealous  of  this  branch  of 
wealth  ;  and  the  colony  they  had  founded  at  New 
York  foon  found  means  to  divert  the  flrcam  of  this 
great  circulation.  As  foon  as  they  had  lecured  a 
fubfiflence,  by  beflowing  their  firfb  attention  upon 
agriculture,  they  began  t©  think  of  the  fur-trade, 
which  was  at  firft  confined  to  the  country  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  five  nations  of  that  name  would  not 
fuffer  their  lands  to  be  traverfed  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  treating  with  other  favage  nations 
who  were  at  conftant  enmity  with  them  ;  nor  would 
they  allow  thofe  nations  to  come  upon  their  territo¬ 
ries  to  (hare  in  competition  with  them  the  profits  of 
the  trade  they  had  opened  with  the  Europeans. 
But  time  having  extinguifhed,  or  rather  fufpended, 
the  national  ho ftil i ties  between  the  Indians,  the 
Englifh  fpread  all  over  the  country,  and  the  favages 
Hocked  to  them  from  all  quarters.  This  nation  had 
■“infinite  advantages  for  obtaining  the  preference  over 
their  rivals  the  French.  Their  navigation  was  eafier, 
and  confequently  they  could  afford  to  underfell  them. 
They  were  the  only  manufa&urers  of  the  coarfe 
cloths  that  bell  fuited  the  favages.  The  beaver- 
trade  was  free  among  them  ;  whereas,'  among  the 
Trench  it  was,  and  ever  has  been,  fubjeft  to  the 
tyranny  of  monopoly. 

At  this  time  the  French  in  Canada  indulged  them- 
jhelves  more  freely  in  a  cufloni  which  at  firfbhad  been 
confined  within  narrow  bounds.  Their  inclination 
fbr  frequenting  the  woods,  which'was  that  of  the  fird 
colonifts,  bad  been  wifely  retrained  within  the  limits 
<of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  col©ny.  Permiffioa 
was,  however,  granted  every  year  to  twenty- five 
perfons  to  extend  beyond  thefe  limits,  to  trade  with 

the  Indians,  The  fuperiority  which  New  York  wa* 
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acquiring,  was  the  caufe  of  increafing  the  number 
of  thefe  permiffions.  They  were  a  kind  of  patent, 
\^nich  the  patentees  might  make  ufe  of  either  in 
perfon  or  by  proxy,  and  which  lafhed  a  year  or  more. 
They  were  fold  ;  and  the  produce  was  diftributed 
by  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  the  officers  or  their 
widows  and  children,  to  hofpitals  and  miffionaries,  to 
fuch  as  had  diilinguifhed  themfelves  by  fome  great 
a&ion  or  fome  ufeful  undertaking,  and  fometimes 
even  to  the  creatures  of  the  governor  who  fold  the 
patents  himfelf.  The  money  which  he  did  not  give 
away,  or  did  not  chufe  to  keep,  was  put  into  the 
public  coffers ;  but  he  was  accountable  to  none  for 
his  adminillration. 

This  cuftom  was  attended  with  fatal  confequences. 
Many  of  thefe  traders  fettled  among  the  Indians,  to 
defraud  their  partners  whofe  goods  they  had  difpofed 
of.  Many  more  went  and  fettled  among  the  Engliffi, 
where  the  profits  were  greater.  Several  of  the 
French  were  loft  upon  immenfe  lakes,  frequently- 
agitated  with  violent  ftorms ;  among  the  cafcades, 
which  render  navigation  fo  dangerous  up  the  broad- 
eft  rivers  in  the  whole  world;  under  the  weight  of 
the  canoes,  the  provifions,  and  the  bales  of  goods, 
which  they  were  forced  to  carry  upon  their  ffiouldera 
at  the  carrying  places ,  where  the  rapidity  or  fhallow- 
nefs  of  the  water  obliged  them  to  quit  the  rivers,  and 
purfue  their  journey  by  land.  Numbers  perifhed  in 
the  fnow  and  on  the  ice,  by  hunger,  or  by  the  fword 
of  the  enemy.  Thofe  who  returned  to  the  colony 
with  a  profit  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  per  cent ,  were 
not  always  the  more  ufeful  members,  as  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  greateft  exceffes,  and  by  their 
example  difgufted  others  from  affidious  labours.  Their, 
fortunes  difappeared  as  quickly  as  they  had  been  a- 
maffed,  like  thofe  moving  mountains  which  a  whirl¬ 
wind  raifes  and  deftroys  at  once  on  the  fandy 
plains  of  Africa.  Moll  of  thefe  travelling  traders, 
fpent  with  the  exceffive  fatigues  which  their  avarice 
prompted  them  to  undergo,  and  the  licentioufnefs  oft 
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a  wandering  and  diilolute  life,  dragged  on  a  premature 
old  age  in  indigence  andjnfamy.  1  he  government 
took  notice  of  thefe  irregularities,  and  put  the  fur- 
trade  upon  a  better  footing. 

France  had  for  a  long  time  been  inceiTantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  ereCting  a  number  of  forts,  which  were 
thought  neceffary  for  her  prefervation  and  aggran¬ 
dizement  in  North  America.  Thofe  they  had  built 
to  the  weft  and  fouth  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  were 
large  and  ftrong,  and  were  intended  to  confine  the 
ambition  of  the  Englifh.  Thofe  which  were  con- 
ftruCted  on  the  feveral  lakes  in  the  moft  important 
pofitions,  formed  a  chain  which  extended  northward 
to  the  diftancc  of  a  thoufand  leagues  from  Quebec  ; 
but  they  were  only  miferable  palifades,  intended  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  awe,  and  to  fecure  their  alliance 
and  the  produce  of  their  chafe.  There  was  a  garri- 
fon  in  each,  more  or  lefs  numerous  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  poll  and  of  the  enemies  who  threa¬ 
tened  it.  It  was  thought  proper  to  intruft  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  each  of  thefe  forts  with  the  exclufive  right 
of  buying  and  felling  in  the  whole  diftriCt  under  his 
dominion.  This  privilege  was  purchafed  ;  but  as  it 
was  always  productive  of  profit,  and  fometimes  of  a 
confiderable  fortune,  it  was  granted  to  none  but  fuch 
officers  as  were  moft  in  favour.  If  any  of  thefe  had 
not  a  flock  fufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he  could  ea 
fily  get  fome  monied  men  to  join  with  him.  It  was 
pretended,  that  this  fyftem,  far  from  being  contrary 
to  the  benefit  of  the  fervice,  was  a  means  of  promo¬ 
ting  it  ;  as  it  obliged  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  to 
keep  up  more  conftant  connections  with  the  natives, 
to  watch  their  motions,  and  to  negleCl  nothing  that 
could  fecure  their  friendfhip.  Nobody  forefaw,  or 
chofe  to  forfee,  that  this  could  not  fail  of  ftifhng 
every  fentiment  but  that  of  felf-intereft,  and  would 
be  a  fource  of  perpetual  oppreffion. 

This  tyranny,  which  foon  became  univerfal,  was 
feverely  felt  at  Frontenac,  at  Niagara,  and  at  To¬ 
ronto.  The  fanners  of  thofe  three  forts,  abufing  their 
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privilege,  fet  fo  low  a  value  upon  the  goods  that 
were  brought  them,  and  rated  their  own  To  high,  that 
by.  degrees  the  Indians  would  not  hop  there.  They 
went  in  vail  numbers  toChouaguen,  on  the  lake  On¬ 
tario,  where  the  Englifh  dealt  with  them  upon  more 
advantageous  terms.  Thefe  new  connexions  were 
reprefented  as  alarming  to  the  court  of  France,  who 
found  means  to  weaken  them  by  taking  the  trade  of 
thefe  three  pods  into  her  own  hands,  and  treating 
the  Indians  dill  better  than  they  were  treated  by  the 
rival  nation.  x 

The  cenfequence  was,  that  the  king  acquired  the 
foie  poffeffion  of  all  the  refufe  of  the  furs  ;  and  got 
the  Heins  of  all  the  beads  that  were  killed  in  the  dim¬ 
mer  and  autumn,  the  molt  ordinary,  the  thinned,  and 
mod  eafily  fpoiled,  were  referved  for  the  king.  All 
thefe  damaged  furs,  unfairly  bought,  and  carelefsly 
heaped  up  in  warehonfes,  were  eaten  up  by  the  moths. 

At  the  proper  feafon  for  fending  them  to  Quebec, 
they  were  put  into  boats,  and  left  to  the  difcretion 
offoldiers,  paffengers,  and  watermen,  who,  as  they  had 
no  concern  in  thole  goods,  did  not  take  the  lead 
care  to  keep  them  dry.  When  they  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  managers  of  the  colony,  they  were 
fold  for  half  of  the  little  they  were  worth.  Thus 
the  returns  were  rather  lefs  than  the  fums  advanced 
by  the  government  for  this  lofmg  trade. 

But  though  this  trade  was  of  no  value  to  the  king, 
it  may  yet  be  doubted  whether  it  brought  any  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  Indians,  though  gold  and  filver  were  not 
the  dangerous  medium  of  their  traffic.  They  re¬ 
ceived,  indeed,  in  exchange  for  their  furs,  faws, 
knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  fifh-hooks,  needles,  thread, 
ordinary  linen,  coarfe  woollen  duffs,  the  fir II  tokens 
or  bands  of  fociability.  But  we  fold  them  articles 
likewife  that  would  have  proved  prejudicial  to  them 
even  as  a  gift  or  a  prefent,  fuch  as  guns,  powder  and 
dot,  tobacco,  and  efpecially  brandy. 

This  liquor,  the  moll  fatal  prefent  the  old  world  ever 
made  to  the  new.  was  no  fooner  known  to  the  fava- 
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ges,  than  they  grew  pafiionately  fond  of  it.  It  was 
equally  impoffible  for  them  to  abftain  from  it,  or  to 
ule  it  with  moderation,  it  was  foon  obferved  that 
this  liquor  didurbed  their  domeftic  peace,  deprived 
them  of  their  judgement,  made  them  furious  ;  that  it 
occafioned  hufbands,  wives,  children,  brothers  and 
fillers,  to  abufe  and  quarrel  with  one  another.  In 
vam  did  fome  fooer  Frenchmen  expodulate  with  them, 
and  endeavour  to  fhame  them'  out  of  thefe  excedcs. 
“  R.is  you  (aniwered  they)  who  have  taught  us  to 
drink  this  liquor  ;  and  now  we  cannot  do  without 
it.  Ii  you  refufe  to  give  it  to  us,  we  will  go  and 
(t  get  it  or  the  Eng  ii  flu  It  is  you  have  done  the  mif- 
(i  chief,  and  it  cannot  be  repaired. ” 

I  he  court  of  France,  upon  receiving  contradictory 
information  with  refpeCt  to  the  diforders  occafioned 
by  this  pernicious  trade,  hath  alternately  prohibited, 
tolerated,  and  authorifed  it,  according  to  the  light 
in  which  it  was  reprefented  to  the  miniflry.  In  the 
midfl  of  theie  variations,  the  interefl  of  the  merchants 
was  feldom  at  a  iland.  The  fale  of  brandy  was  at 
all  times  nearly  the  fame.  Rational  men  confidered. 
it,  however,  as  the  principle  caufe  of  the  diminution 
of  the  human  race,  and  confequently  of  the  fkins  of 
beads,  which  became  every  day  more  and  more 
evident. 


C  Ii  A  P.  V. 

State  of  Canada  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 

AT  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  this  vaft  country  was 
in  a  date  of  weaknefs  and  mifery  not  to  be 
conceived.  This  was  owing  to  the  French  who 
came  there  firfl,  and  who  rather  threw  themfelves  in- 
Jo  this  country  than  fettled  upon  it.  Mod  of  them 
had  done  nothing  more  than  runabout  the  woods  ;  the 
more  reafonable  among  them  had  attempted  fome  cul¬ 
tures,  but  without  choice  or  plan.  A  pieceof  ground, 
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haftily  tilled  and  built  upon,  was  as  haftily  iorfaken. 
However,  the  expences  the  government  was  at,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  at  times  af¬ 
forded  the  inhabitants  a  comfortable  fubfittence  ;  but 
a  feries  of  unfortunate  wars  foon  deprived  them  of 
thefe  enjoyments.  In  1714,  the  exports  from  Cana¬ 
da  did  not  exceed  13,125/.  This  fum,  added  to 
1 5,31 2/.  10/.  which  the  government  fent  over  every 
year,  was  all  the  colony  had  to  depend  upon  for  the 
payment  of  the  goods  they  received  from  Europe. 
And  indeed  thefe  were  fo  few,  that  moft  people 
were  reduced  to  wear  fkins  like  the  Indians.  Such 
was  the  deplorable  fituation  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  twenty  thoufand  French  inhabitants,  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  in  thefe  immenfe  regions. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Population,  agriculture,  manners,  government, 
fifheries,  induflry,  and  revenues  of  Canada. 

BUT  the  happy  fpirit  which  at  that  time  animated 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  roufed  Canada 
irom  the  languid  (late  in  which  it  had  been  fo  long 
plunged.  It  appears  from  the  eftimates  taken  in 
1753  and  1758,  which  were  nearly  equal,  that  the 
population  amounted  to  91,000  fouls,  exclufive  of 
the  regular  troops,  whofe  numbers  varied  according 
to  the  different  exigencies  of  the  colony. 

This  calculation  did  not  include  the  many  allies 
difperled  throughout  an  extent  of  i2©o  leagues  in 
length,  and  of  confiderable  breadth  ;  nor  yet  the 
16,000  Indians  who  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  French 
lettlements,  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  None  of 
thefe  were  ever  confidered  as  fubje&s,  tho’  they  li¬ 
ved  in  the  midfi  of  a  great  European  colony:  the 
fmalleft  clans  ftill  preferved  their  independence.  All 
-men  talk  of  liberty,  but  the  favage  alone  enjoys  it. 
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Not  only  the  whole  nation,  but  every  individual,  is 
truiy  free.  The  confcioufnefs  of  Lis  independence  o- 
perates  upon  ail  his  thoughts  and  actions.  He  would 
enter  the  palace  of  an  Afiatic  monarch  juft  as  he  would 
come  into  a  peafant’s  cottage,  and  neither  be  dazzled 
by  his  fplendor  nor  awed  by  his  power.  It  is  his 
own  tpecies,  it  is  mankind,  it  is  his  equal,  that  he 

loves  and  refpe&s  ;  but  he  would  hate  a  mafter,  and 
deftroy  him. 

Part  of  the  French  colony  was  centured  in  three 
ci-ies.  .  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  jyoolea- 
gius  did  ant  from  France,  and  120  leagues  from  the 
Fa.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
a  peninfula  made  by  the  river  St  Lawrence  and  the 
lever  St  Charles  ;  and  commands  a  profpcdl  over  ex- 
ten  live  fields  which  ferve  to  enrich  it,  and  a  very  fafe 
load  that  will  admit  upwards  of  two  hundred  ftiips. 
Jt  13  tbiee  miles  111  circumference.  Two  thirds  of 
this  circuit  are  defended  by  the  water  and  the  rocks, 
which  are  a  better  fecurity  than  the  fortifications  e- 
ltbled  on  the  ramparts  that  cut  the  peninfula.  The 
lioufes  are  tolerably  well  conftm&ed.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  were  computed  at  about  10, coo  fouls  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1759.  It  was  the  centre  of 
commerce,  and  the  feat  of  government. 

The  city  of  the  1  rois  Rivieres,  built  ten  years  la¬ 
ter  than  Quebec,  and  fituated  thirty  leagues  higher, 
was  railed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  trade 
with  the  northern  Indians.  But  this  fettlement, 
though  brilliant  at  firft,  never  attained  to  more  than 
1500  inhabitants,  becaufe  the  fur-trade  was  foon 
diverted  from  this  market,  and  carried  entirely  to 
M©ntreal. 

Montreal  is  an  iftand,  ten  leagues  longand  four  broad 
a.moft,  formed  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  fixty  leagues 
above  Quebec.  Of  all  the  adjacent  country,  this  is  the 
mildett,  the  mod  pleafant  and  the  moft  fruitful  fpot. 

A  few  fcattered  huts,  credit'd  by  chance  in  1640, 
■advanced  to  a  regular  built  town,  which  contained 
four  thoufand  inhabitants.  At  firft  it  lay  expofed 
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to  the  infults  of  the  favages ;  but  was  afterwards 
cnclofed  with  flight  palifades,  and  then  with  a  wall 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  topped  with  battlements. 
It  fell  to  decay  when  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois  obli¬ 
ged  the  French  to  eredt  forts  higher  up  the  country 
to  fecure  the  fur-trade. 

The  other  colonitts,  who  were  not  comprifed  within 
the  walls  of  thefe  three  cities,  did  not  live  in 
towns,  but  were  fcattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence.  None  were  to  be  feen  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  where  the  foil  is  rugged  and 
barren,  and  where  no  corn  will  ripen.  The  firft 
habitations  to  the  fouth  began  fifty  leagues,  and  to 
the  north  twenty  leagues,  below  Quebec  ;  they 
were  thinly  fcattered,  and  their  produce  was  but  in¬ 
different  .  The  truly  fertile  fields  began  only  near  the 
capital,  and  they  grew  better  as  one  drew  nearer  to 
Montreal. .  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  to  the  eye 
than  the  rich  borders  of  that  long  and  broad  canal. 
Woods  fcattered  here  and  there  which  decorated 
the  tops  of  the  grafly  mountains,  meadows  covered 
with  flocks,  fields  crowned  with  ripening  corn,  final! 
ftreams  of  water  flowing  down  to  the  river,  churches 
and  cattles  feen  at  intetvals  through  the  trees,  exhi¬ 
bited  a  iucceffion  of  the  moll  enchanting  profpedts, 
Thefe  would  have  been  ftill  more  delightful,  if  the 
edidl  of  1745  been  obferved,  which  forbade  the 
colonitt  from  dividing  his  plantations,  unlefs  they 
were  an  acre  and  a  half  in  front,  and  thirty  or  forty 
acres  in  depth.  Indolent  heirs  would  not  then  have 
torn  in  pieces  the  inheritance  of  their  fathers.  They 
would  have  been  compelled  to  form  new  plantations  : 
and  vatt  ipaces  of  fallow  land  would  no  longer  have 
feparated  rich  and  cultivated  plains. 

Nature  herfelf  directed  the  labours  of  the  hufband- 
man,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  watery  and  fandv 
grounds,  and  all  thofe  where  the  pine,  the  fir-tree 
and  the  ceder,  grew  folitary  ;  but  wherever  he  found 
afml  covered  with  maple,  oak,  beach,  horn-beam, 
and  itnall  cherry  trees,  there  he  might  reafonably 
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exped  an  increafe  of  twenty  to  one  in  his  wheat, 
and  thirty  to  one  in  Indian  corn,  without  the  trouble 
of  manuring. 

-AR  tli^e  plantations,  though  of  different  extents, 

,-ie  furiicient  ior  the  wants  oi  their  refpedive  own* 
?crs.  d  here  were  few  of  them  did  not  yield  maize, 
barley,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  pulfe,  and  pot  herbs,  in 
great  plenty,  excellent  in  their  kind. 

iVioil  of  the  inhabitants  had  a  fcore  of  flieep  whofe 
wool  was  vCiy  valuable  to  them,  ten  or  a  dozen 
milch* cows,  and  five  or  fix  oxen  for  the  plough. 
.  ne  cattle  was  fmali,  but  their  flefh  was  excellent, 
and  thefe  people  lived  much  better  than  our  country 
people  do  in  Europe. 

With  this  kind  of  affluence,  they  could  afford  to 
keep  a  good  number  of  horfes.  They  were  not 
kne,  indeed  ;  but  able  to  go  through  a  great  deal  ©f 
Lard  work,  and  to  run  a  prodigious  way  upon  the 
inow.  They  were  fo  fond  of  multiplying  them  in 
the  colony,  that  in  winter-time  they  would  1  a- 
vifh  on  them  the  corn  that  they  themfelves  regretted 
at  another  feafon. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  83,000  French  dif- 
perfed  or  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St  Law¬ 
rence.  Above  the  head  of  the  river,  and  in  what 
is  called  the  Upper  Country,  there  were  8000  more, 
who  were  more  addided  to  hunting  and  trade  than 
to  hufhandry. 

Their  fi rft  fettlement  was  Catarakui,  or  fort  Fron- 
tenac,  built  in  1671,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake  On¬ 
tario,  to  Itop  the  inroads  of  the  Eoglifh  and  Iroquois. 
The  bay  of  this  place  ferved  as  a  harbour  for  the  men 
of  war  and  trading  veffels  belonging  to  this  great 
lake,  which  might  with  more  propriety  be  called  a 
fea,  and  where  Ilorms  are  almoft  as  frequent  and  as 
dreadful  as  on  the  ocean. 

Between  the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  which  both 
meafure  300  leagues  in  circumference,  lies  a  conti¬ 
nent  of  14  leagues.  This  land  is  interfered  towards 
the  middle  by  the  famous  fall  of  Niagara,  which 
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from  its  height,  breadth,  and  fnape,  and  from  the 
quantity  and  impetuofity  of  its  waters,  is  juflly  ac¬ 
counted  the  moil  wonderful  cataradt  in  the  world. 
It  was  above  this  grand  and  awful  water-fall,  that 
France  had  eredled  fortifications,  with  a  defign  to 
prevent  the  Indians,  from  carrying  their  furs  to  the 
rival  nation. 

Beyond  the  lake  Erie  is  an  extent  of  land,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Strait,  which  exceeds  all 
Canada  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate,  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  profpeils,  the  richnefs  of  the  foil,  and 
the  profufion  of  game  and  fifh.  Nature  has  lavifhed 
all  her  fweets  to  enrich  this  delightful  fpot.  But 
this  was  not  the  motive  that  determined  the  French 
to  fettle  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  prelent  centu¬ 
ry.  It  was  the  vicinity  of  feveral  Indian  nations 
who  could  fupply  them  abundantly  with  furs  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  trade  increafed  with  confiderable  ra¬ 
pidity. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  new  fettlement  proved  fatal  to 
the  pod  of  Michilliinakinach,  a  hundred  leagues  fur¬ 
ther,  between  the  lake  Michigan,  the  lake  Huron, 
and  the  lake  Superior,  which  are  all  three  navigable. 
The  greatefl  part  of  the  trade  which  uftd  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  there  with  the  natives,  went  over  to  the  Strait  p 
and  there  it  fixed. 

Befides  the  forts  already  mentioned,  there  are  fome 
of  leffer  note,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
flrudled  upon  rivers,  or  at  the  openings  between  the 
mountains.  The  firfc  fentiment  iutereft  infpires  is 
that  of  miftrufl,  and  its  firfl  impulfe  is  that  of  attack 
or  defence.  Each  of  thefe  forts  was  manned  with  a 
garrifon,  which  defended  the  French  who  were  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  together  made  ud 
8000  fouls,  who  inhabited  the  upper  country. 

The  manners  of  the  French  colonifts  fettled  in 
Canada  were  not  always  anfwerable  to  the  climate 
they  inhabited.  Thofe  that  lived  in  the  country 
fpent  their  winter  in  idlenefs,  gravely  fitting  by  their 
fire- fide.  When  the  return  of  fpring  called  them  out 
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to  the  indifpenfable  labours  of  the  field,  they  plough- 
«d  the  ground  fuperficially  without  ever  manuring  it, 
Jowed  u  oarelefsly,  and  then  funk  again  into  their 
former  indolence  till  harveft-time.  The  people  were 
too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work  for  hire,  fo  that  every 
family  was  obliged  to  gather  in  their  own  crops;  and 
nothing  was  to  be  feen  of  that  fprightly  joy,  which 
on  a  fine  hummer’s  day  enlivens  the  reapers,  whilft 
they  are  gathering  in  their  rich  harvefts.  Thofe  of 
toe  Canadians  never  went  beyond  a  fmall  parcel  of 
eorn  ot  each  kind,  a  little  hay  and  tobacco,  a  few 
i- yntr- apples,  cabbages,  and  onions.  This  was  the 
whole  produce  of  a  plantation  in  that  country. 

This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  feve- 
ral  calli^s.  1  he  exceffive  cold  in  winter,  which  froze 
up  the  rivers,  in  a  manner  locked  up  and  benumbed 
the  faculties  of  men.  They  contracted  fuch  a  habit 
ot  laienefs  during  the  continuance  of  the  fevere  wea¬ 
ther  for  eight  months  fucceflively,  that  labour  appear¬ 
ed  an  intolerable  hardfhip  even  in  the  iineft  weather. 
The  numerous  feftivals  of  their  religion  were  another 
hindrance  to  their  induflry.  Men  are  ready  enough 
to  praCtiie  that  kind  of  devotion  which  exempts  them 
from  labour.  Laflly,  their  pafiion  for  arms,  which 
had  been  purpofely  encouraged  amongft  thefe  coura¬ 
geous  and  daring  men,  made  them  averfe  from  the 
labours  of  hufbandry.  Their  minds  were  fo  entirely 
abforbed  in  military  glory,  that  they  were  fond  of 
nothing  but  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it  with¬ 
out  pay. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  efpecially  of  the  capi¬ 
tal,  lived,  both  in  winter  and  fummer,  in  a  conftant 
round  of  diflipation.  They  were  alike  infenlible  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  pleafures  of  imagination  ; 
they  had  no  tafle  for  arts  or  fciences,  for  reading  or 
lnltru&ion.  Their  only  paflionwras  amufement,  and  per- 
fons  of  all  ages  were  fond  of  dancing  at  aflemblies. 
This  way  of  life  confiderably  increafed  the  influence  of 
the  ladies  ;  who  were  pofTeffed  of  every  attraction, 
except  thofe  foft  emotions  of  the  foul,  which  alone 

conftitute 
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conflitute  the  merit  and  the  charm  of  beauty.  Live¬ 
ly,  gay,  coquettes,  and  addidted  to  gallantry,  they 
were  more  gratified  with  infpiring  than  feeling  the 
tender  paflion.  In  both  fexes  might  be  obferved  a 
greater  degree  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more  religion 
than  probity,  a  higher  fenfe  of  honour  than  of  real 
honefty.  Superftition  took  place  of  morality,  as  it 
does  wherever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremo¬ 
nies  will  compenfate  for  good  works,  and  that  crimes 


ment  been  careful  to  employ  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  folid  and  profitable  cbje&s.  But  all  the 


colonifts  were  required  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience 
to  a  mere  military  authority.  They  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  flow  and  fure  procefs  of  the  laws. 
*1  he  will  of  the  chief,  or  of  his  delegates,  was  an 


oracle,  which  they  were  not  even  at  liberty  to  inter¬ 
pret  ;  an  awful  decree,  which  they  were  to  fuhmit 
to  withouL  examination.  Delays,  reprefentations, 
excufes  of  honour,  were  fo  many  crimes  in  the  eyes 
of  a  defpotic  ruler,,  who  had  ufurped  a  power  of 
punifhing  or  absolving  by  his  bare  word.  He  held 
in  his  own  hands  all  favours  and  penalties,  rewards 
and  puniftiments  ;  the  right  of  imprifoning  without 
the  fliadow  of  a  crime,  and  the  ftill  more  formida¬ 
ble  right  of  inforcing  a  reverence  for  his  decrees  as 
fo  many  afts  of  juftice,  tho?  they  were  but  the  ir¬ 
regular  failles  of  his  own  caprice. 

In  early  times,  this  unlimited  power  was  not  con- 
fined  to  matters  relative  to  military  difeipline  and  po¬ 
litical  adminiftration,  but  was  extended  even  to  civil 
junfdidlion.  The  governor  decided  arbitrarily  and 
without  appeal  upon  all  differences  arifing  between 
the  colonifts.  Fortunately  thefe  contefts  were  very 
rare,  in  a  country  where  all  things  were  almoft,  as 

rV*Te\iin  c°mmon-  This  dangerous  authority  fub- 
1 ,  ^  at  which  period  a  tribunal  was  eredt- 

-in  tae  caphal?  for  the  definitive  trial  of  all  caufes 
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depending  throughout  the  colony.  The  cuftom  of 
Paris,  modified  fuitably  to  local  combinations,  form¬ 
ed  the  code  of  their  laws. 

This  code  was  not  mutilated  or  disfigured  by  a 
mixture  of  revenue  laws.  The  adminiftration  of  the 
finances  in  Canada  only  took  up  a  few  fines  of  alie¬ 
nation  ;  a  trifling  contribution  from  the  inhabitants 
Oi  Quebec  and  Montreal  towards  keeping  up  the 
fortifications  ;  and  fome  duties  upon  all  goods  im¬ 
ported  and  exported,  which,  indeed,  were  too  high. 
.In  1747,  all  thefe  feveral  articles  brought  no  more 
than  11,383/.  15/.  into  the  treafury. 

The  lands  were  not  taxed  by  the  government,  nor 
did  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption.  A  great  mif- 
take  was  made  at  the  firft  fettling  of  the  colony,  in 
granting  to  officers  and  gentlemen  a  piece  of  land, 
from  two  to  four  leagues  in  front,  and  unlimited  in 
depth.  Thefe  great  proprietors,  who  were  men  of 
moderate  fortunes,  and  unbilled  in  agriculture, 
were  unable  to  manage  fuch  vaft  eftates,  and  were 
therefore  under  a  neceffity  of  making  over  their  lands 
to  foldiers  or  planters  upon  condition  they  fhould 
pay  them  a  kind  of  ground-rent  or  homage  for  ever. 
This  was  introducing  into  America  fomething  very 
like  the  feudal  government,  which  was  fo  long  fatal 
to  Europe.  The  lord  ceded  ninety  acres  to  each  of 
liis  vafials,  who  on  their  part  engaged  to  work  in  his 
mill,  to  pay  him  annually  one  or  two  fols  per  acre,  and 
a  bufhel  and  a  half  of  corn  for  the  entire  grant.  This 
tax,  though  but  a  fmall  one,  maintained  a  great 
tiumber  of  idle  people,  at  the  expence  of  the  only 
clafs  with  which  a  colony  ought  to  have  been  peo¬ 
pled,  The  true  inhabitants,  the  laborious  men, 
found  the  burden  of  maintaining  an  annuitant  nobi¬ 
lity  increafed  by  the  additional  exactions  of  the  cler¬ 
gy.  In  j66 7,  the  tithes  were  impofed.  They 
■were,  indeed,  reduced  to  a  twenty-fixth  part  of  the 
crops,  notwithflanding  the  clamours  of  that  rapa¬ 
cious  body  ;  but  ft  ill  this  was  an  oppreffion,  in  a 
country  where  the  clergy  had  a  property  allotted 
them,  which  was  fufficieat  for  their  maintenance. 

.  •  So 
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So  many  impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  agri¬ 
culture,  difabled  the  colony  to  pay  for  the  neceffaries 
that  came  from  the  mother  country.  The  French 
miniftry  were  at  lad  fo  fully  convinced  of  this  truth, 
that  after  having  always  obftinately  oppofed  the  e(ia- 
blifhment  of  manufactures  in  America,  they  thought 
it  their  intereft  even  to  promote  them,  in  1706. 
But  thefe  too  tardy  encouragements  had  very  little 
effeCt  ;  and  the  united  induftry  of  the  colonifts 
could  never  produce  more  than  a  few  coarfe  linens, 
and  fome  very  bad  woollen  {tuffs. 

The  fifheries  were  not  much  more  inviting  than 
the  manufactures.  The  only  one  that  could  be  an 
objeCt  of  exportation,  was  that  of  the  Seal.  This 
animal  has  been  ranked  in  the  clafs  of  fifh,  though  he 
is  not  dumb,  is  always  born  on  land,  and  lives  more 
on  dry  ground  than  in  the  water.  His  head  is  fome- 
what  like  that  of  a  maftiff.  He  has  four  paws, 
which  are  very  fiiort,  efpecially  the  hinder  ones,  which 
ferve  him  rather  to  crawl  than  to  walk  upon.  They 
are  fhaped  like  fins,  but  the  fore-feet  have  claws.  His 
Hein  is  hard,  and  covered  with  fhort  hair.  He  is 
born  white,  but  turns  fandy  or  black  as  he  grows 
up.  Sometimes  he  is  of  all  the  three  colours. 

There  are  two  didinCl  forts  of  feals.  The  larger 
fort  will  fometimes  weigh  no  lefs  than  two  thoufand 
weight,  and  feem  to  have  a  (harper  fnout  than  the 
others.  The  fmall  ones,  whofe  (kin  is  commonly 
marbled,  are  brifker,  and  more  dexterous  at  extri¬ 
cating  themfelves  out  of  the  fnares  that  are  laid  for 
them.  The  Indians  have  the  art  of  taming  them  fo 
far  as  to  make  them  follow  them. 

It  is  upon  the  rocks  that  they  couple,  and  that  the 
dams  lay  their  young,  and  fometimes  upon  the  ice. 
They  commonly  bear  two  ;  and  they  frequently 
fuckle  them  in  the  water,  but  more  frequently  on 
land.  When  they  want  to  teach  them  to  fwim,  it  is 
faid  they  carry  them  upon  their  backs,  drop  them 
now  and  then  into  the  water,  then  take  them  up 
sgain,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  till  they  are  ftrong 

enough 
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enough  to  fwim  of  themfclves.  Moft  little  bird* 
flutter  about  from  fpray  to  fpray  before  they  venture 
to  fly  abroad  ;  the  eagle  carries  her  young,  to  train 
them  up  to  encounter  the  boiflerous  winds  :  it  is  not 
therefore  farprifing,  that  the  feal,  born  on  land, 
fhou Id  exercife  her  little  ones  in  living  under  water. 

ne  manner  of  fifhing  for  thefe  amphibious  animate 
is  very  Ample.  Their  cuitom  is,  when  they  are  out 
at  iea,  to  enter  into  the  creeks  with  the  tide.  As 
icon  as  fome  place  is  difeovered  where  they  refort  m 
ihoals,  they  furround  it  with  nets  and  flakes,  only 
taking  care  to  leave  a  little  opening  for  them  to  get 
in.  At  high  water  this  opening  is  flopped  up,  ;?nd 

when  lJie  ti^Je  1S  gone  down  the  prey  remains  on  dry 
ground.  There  is  nothing  more  to  do  but  to  knock 
them  down.  Sometimes  the  fifhermen  get  into  a 
canoe,  and  follow  them  to  their  lurking  places,  where 
they  fire  upon  them  the  moment  they  put  their  heads 
out  of  the  water  to  take  in  air.  If  they  are  only 
wounded,  they  are  cafily  caught  ;  if  they  are  killed 
they  fink  diredly,  but  are  fetched  up  by  great  dogs 
that  are  trained  up  to  dive  for  them  feven  or  eiolt 
iathom  under  water.  Q 

The  flan  of  the  feal  was  formerly  ufed  for  muffs  « 
but  afterwards  to  covertrunks,  and  to  make  fhoes  and 
boots.  When  it  is  well  tanned,  the  grain  is  not 
unlike  that,  of  morocco  leather.  If  on  the  one  hand 
U  is  not  quiet  fo  fine,  on  the  other  it  keeps  longer. 

The  flefh  of  the  feal  is  generally  allowed  to  be 
good,  but  it  turns  to  better  account  if  it  is  boiled 
down  to  oil.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  fufficient  to  fet 
it  on  the  fire  in  a  copper  or  earthen  veffel.  Fre¬ 
quently  nothing  more  is  done  than  to  fpread  the  fat 
uP?n  ^*rge  fquaies.  made  of  boards,  where  it  melts 
of  itielf,  and  the  oil  runs  off  through  an  opening 
made  for  that  purpofe.  It  keeps  clear  for  a  long¬ 
time,  has  no  bad  Irnell,  and  does  not  gather  drofs! 

It  is  ufed  for  burning  and  for  dreffing  of  leather. 

Five  or  fix  fmall  fhips  were  fitted  out  yearly  from 
Canada  for  the  feal-fifhery  in  the  gulph  of  St  Law¬ 
rence^ 
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rence,  and  one  or  two  lets  for  the  Caribbee  iflands; 
They  received  from  the  iflands  nine  or  ten  veffels 
laden  with  rum,  melaffes,  coffee,  and  fugar  ;  and 
from  France  about  thirty  fhips,  whofe  lading  together 
might  amount  to  nine  thoufand  tons, 

In  the  interval  between  the  two  1  aft  wars,  which 
was  the  mod  flourifhing  period  of  the  colony,  the 
exports  did  not  exceed  525,000  /.  in  furs,  35,000/. 
in  beaver,  10,937  /.  10/.  in  feal  oil,  the  fame  in  flour 
and  peafe,  and  6562/.  10/.  in  wood  of  all  kinds, 
Thefe  feveral  articles  put  together,  amounted  but  to 
i  15,937/.  10 /.  a  year,  a  fum  infuffieient  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  drew  from  the  mother  country* 
The  government  made  up  the  deficiency. 

When  the  French  were  in  poffeflion  of  Canada, 
they  had  very  little  money.  The  little  that  was 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  new  fettiers  did 
not  flay  long  in  the  country,  becaufe  the  neceffities 
of  the  colony  fent  it  away  again.  This  was  a  great 
obflacls  to  the  progrefs  ©f  commerce  and  agriculture. 
In  1670,  the  court  of  Verfailles  coined  a  particular 
fort  of  money  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  French  fettlemenU 
in  America  ;  and  fet  a  nominal  value  upon  it,  a 
fourth  part  above  the  value  of  the  current  coin  of 
the  mother  country.  But  this  expedient  was  not  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  advantages  that  were  expeCted,  at  lead 
with  regard  t®  New  France.  They  therefore  con¬ 
trived  to  fubftitute  paper  currency  to  metal,  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops  and  other  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  fucceeded  till  the  year  713,  when  they 
were  no  longer  true  to  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  adminifirators  of  the  colony. 
The  bills  of  exchange  they  drew  upon  the  treafury 
of  the  mother  country  were  not  honoured,  and  from 
that  time  fell  into  difcredit.  They  were  at  laid  paid 
ofFin  1  720,  but  with  the  lofs  of  five-eighths. 

This  event  occafioned  the  ufe  of  money  to  be  re¬ 
fumed  in  Canada  ;  but  this  expedient  lafled  only  two 
years.  The  merchants  found  it  troublefome,  charge¬ 
able,  and  hazardous,  to  fend  money  to  France,  and 

fo 
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io  did  all  the  colonies  who  had  any  remittances  to 
ake ;  lo  that  they  were  the  firft  to  folicit  the  re-e- 
ftabhlhment  of  paper  currency.  This  money  con- 

Ca,rw’  °n  Wh‘ch  Was  ftamPed  the  aims  of 
.  ranee  and  Navarre  ;  and  they  were  figned  by  the 

governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  comptroller.  They 

Tod of°, f  1  °J\6d-  $s-  ld-  2s •  ld-  halfpenny, 

value  Tb  3‘f°Urthf8’  \d‘  8twe]fths’  3-fourths 

°*  ahe  Who!e  m,mber  tbat  ™ 

WM  not  f  ffl" d  not/XCfd  43.750/-  When  this  fum 
«as  not  fufficent  for  the  demands  of  the  public,  the 

deficiency  was  made  up  by  orders  figned  only 

7  ‘“e  lnte!;aant-  1  his  was  the  firft  grievance  ;  but 
another  and  more  fcandalous  abufe  was,  that  their 
number  was  unlimited.  The  fmalleft  were  of  lod. 
afpenny,  and  the  higheft  of  4/.  7,.  C  d.  Thefe 

°'r  papers  circulated  about  the  colony,  and  fun- 
plied  the  want  of  money  till  the  month  of  Oftober. 
I  11s  was  the  lateft  feafon  for  the  fhips  to  fail  from 

Vli  T^V  tllIS  paper- currency  was  turned 
'nt0  h'ds  Of  exchange  payable  in  France  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  which  was  fuppofed  to  have  made  ufe  of 
t.ie  value.  But  they  were  fo  multiplied  by  the  year 
‘754.  that  the  royal  treafury  could  no  longer  an- 
lwer  fuch  large  demands,  and  was  forced  to  protraffc 
tne  payment.  An  unfortunate  war,  that  broke  out 
two  years  after,  fo  increafed  their  number,  that  at 
ialt  they  were  prohibited.  This  prefently  raifed  the 
price  of  all  commodities  to  an  immoderate  degree  • 
anu  as  on  account  of  the  enormous  expences  of  the 
war,  the  king  was  the  great  confumer,  he  alone  bore 
the  lofs  of  the  difearded  paper,  and  of  the  dearnefs  of 
the  goods.  In  1759,  the  miniftry  were  obliged  to 
Pop  payment  of  the  Canada  bills,  till  their  origin  and 
t  en  rea  value  could  be  traced.  They  amounted 
to  an  alarming  number. 

The. annual  expences  of  government  for  Canada, 
which  111  1729  did  not  exceed  17,500 /.  and  before 
1749  never  went  beyond  74-375  /-  were  immenfe  af¬ 
ter  that  period.  The  year  1750  coft  91,875/.  the 

year 
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year  1751,  1 18, 1  27/.  the  year  1  752,  178,937 /.  10;. 
the  year  1753,  231,875/.  the  year  1754,  194,687/. 
10/.  the  year  1755,  266,  875/.  the  year  1756,  494, 
375/.  the  year  1757,  842,187/.  the  year  1758,  1, 
220,625/.  the  year  1759,  1,137,500/.  the  firflb 
eight  months  of  the  year  1760,  590, 625/.  Of  thefe 
prodigious  fums,  3,500,000/.  were  owing  at  the 
peace. 

This  difhoneft  debt  was  traced  up  to  its  origin, 
and  the  enormities  that  had  given  rife  to  it  were  in¬ 
quired  into  as  far  as  the  diftance  of  time  and  place 
would  allow.  The  greateft  delinquents,  who  were 
become  fo  in  confequence  of  the  unlimited  power  and 
credit  given  them  by  the  government,  were  legally 
condemned  to  make  confiderable  reftitutions,  but  ftill 
too  moderate.  The  claims  of  private  creditors  were 
all  difeuffed.  Fortunately  for  them  and  for  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  miniftry  intruded  with  this  important  and 
necefiary  bufinefs,  were  none  but  men  of  known  in¬ 
tegrity,  who  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  threats 
of  power,  nor  bribed  by  the  offers  of  fortune  ;  who 
could  not  be  impofed  upon  by  artifice,  or  wearied 
out  by  difficulties.  By  fteadily  and  impartially  hold¬ 
ing  an  even  balance  between  the  intereft  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  they  reduced  the 
ium  total  of  the  debts  to  1,662,000/. 


C  FI  A  P.  VII. 

Advantages  which  Fr  ance  might  have  derived 

from  Canada.  Errors  which  have  deprived 
her  of  them. 

IT  was  the  fault  of  France  if  Canada  was  not 
worth  the  immenfe  fums  that  were  beftowed  upon 
it.  It  had  long  fince  appeared,  that  this  vail  region 
was  every  where  capable  of  yielding  prodigious 
crops;  yet  no  more  was  cultivated  than  what  was 
barely  fufficient  for  the  fuilenance  of  the  inhabitants. 

With 
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With  moderate  labour  they  might  have  railed  com 
enough  to  fupply  all  the  American  iflands,  and  even 
fome  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
27 S  '  the  colony  fent  over  two  fhip-ioads  of  wheat 
to  MarjeiHes,  which  proved  very  good,  and  fold  very 
well.  This  exportation  ought  to  have  been  encou¬ 
raged  the  more  as  the  crops  are  liable  to  few  acci¬ 
dents  in  that  country,  where  the  corn  is  fownin  May, 
and  gathered  in  before  the  end  of  Auguft. 

If  husbandry  had  been  encouraged  and  extended, 
the  breed  of  cattle  would  have  been  increafed.  They 
have  fo  much  pafture  ground,  and  fueh  plenty  of 
acorns,  that  the  colonies  might  eafily  have  bred  oxen 
and  hogs,  fufficiept  to  fupply  the  French  iflands  with 
beef  and  pork,  without  having  recourfe  to  Irifli  beef, 
lombly,  they  might  in  time  have  increafed  fo  much 

as  to  be  able  to  vi&ual  the  fhips  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try. 

1  iKir  flieep  would  have  been  no  lefs  advantageous 
to  France  They  were  eafily  bred  in  Canada,  where 
the  dams  commonly  bear  twins  :  and  if  they  did  not 
jnultip  y  taller,  it  was  becaufe  the  ewes  were  left 
with  the  ram  at  all  feafons  ;  becaufe,  as  they  moftly 
brought  forth  in  February,  the  feverity  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  deftroyed  a  great  many  lambs;  and  becaufe  they 
were  obliged  to  feed  them  with  corn,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  found  this  fo  chargeable,  that  they  did  not 
much  care  to  rear  them.  Ail  this  might  have  been 
prevented  by  a  law,  enjoining  all  farmers  to  part 
the  ram  from  the  ewes  from  September  to  February. 
The  lambs  dropped  in  May  would  have  been  reared 
without  any  expence  or  hazard,  and  in  a  fliort  time 
the  colony  would  have  been  covered  with  numerous 
flocks.  I  heir  wool,  which  is  known  to  be  very  line 
and  good,  would  have  fupplied  the  manufactures  of 
France,  ,inftead  of  that  which  they  import  from  An- 
dalufia  and  Caftile.  The  date  would  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  this  valuable  commodity;  and,  in  return, 
the  colony  would  have  received  a  thoufand  new 
and  deflrable  articles  from  the  mother  country. 

The 
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The  Gin-feng  would  have  been  a  great  acquifitiort 
to  both.  This  plant,  which  the  Chinefe  procure 
from  the  Corea,  or  from  Tartary,  and  which  they 
buy  at  the  weight  of  gold,  was  found  in  1720,  by 
the  Jefuit  Lafitau,  in  the  forefts  of  Canada,  where  it 
grows  very  common.  It  was  foon  carried  to  Can¬ 
ton,  where  it  was  much  efteemed,  and  fold  at  an  ex¬ 
travagant  price.  The  Gin-feng,  which  at  lirfl  fold 
at  Quebec  for  about  1 /.  6d.  a-pound,  immediately 
rofe  to  1  /.  it.  10  d.  halfpenny.  In  1752,  the  Cana¬ 
dians  exported  this  plant  to  the  vsdue  of  21,87 5  A 
There  was  fuch  a  demand  for  it,  that  they  were  in¬ 
duced  to  gather  in  May  what  ought  not  to  have  been 
gathered  till  September,  and  to  dry  in  the  oven  what 
fhould  have  been  dried  gradually  in  a  fhade.  This' 
fpoilt  the  fale  of  the  Gin-feng  of  Canada  in  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  it  could  find  a  market  ; 
and  the  colonifis  were  feverely  punifiied  for  their  ex- 
cefiive  rapacioufnefs,  by  the  total  lofs  of  a  branch  of 
commerce,  which,  if  rightly  managed,  might  have 
proved  a  fource  of  opulence. 

Another  and  a  furer  fource  for  the  encouragement 
of  indultry,  was  the  working  of  the  iron  mines  which 
abound  in  thofe  parts.  The  only  one  that  has  ever 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Europeans,  lies  near  the 
town  of  the  Trois  Rivieres.  It  was  difeovered  near 
the  furface  of  the  ground  ;  there  are  no  mines  that 
yield  more,  and  the  bed  in  Spain  are  not  fuperior  to 
it  for  the  pliability  of  the  metal.  A  fmith  from 
Europe,  who  came  thither  in  t  739,  greatly  improved 
the  working  of  this  mine,  which  till  then  had  been 
but  unlkilfully  managed.  From  that  time  no  other 
iron  was  ufed  in  the  colony.  They  even  exported 
fome  famples  ;  out  France  Would  not  be  convinced 
that  this  iron  was  the  beft  for  fire-arms.  The  defign 
of  ufing  this  iron  would  have  been  very  favourable  to 
the  project  which,  after  much  irrefolution,  had  at  lafb 

been  adopted,  of  forming  a  marine  ethblilhment  in 
Canada. 

Ihe  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  that  vafl:  regi¬ 
on*  found  it  all  over  covered  with  foreils.  iTe 

T  principal 
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principal  trees  were  oaks  of  prodigious  height,  and 
pines  of  all  fizes.  Thefe  woods  could  have  been 
conveyed  with  eafe  down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  numberlefs  rivers  that  difcharge  into  it.  By  an 
■unaccountable  fatality,  all  thefe  treafures  were  over¬ 
looked  or  defpifed.  At  lail  the  court  of  Verfailles 
thought  proper  to  attend  to  them.  They  gave  or- 
deis  for  ereCting  docks  at  Qjnebec  for  building  men 
of  war;  but  unfortunately  trufted  the  bufmefs  to 
agents,  who  had  nothing  in  view  but  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  intereft. 

1  he  timber  fhould  have  been  felled  upon  the  hills, 
vvhere  the  cold  air  hardens  the  wood  by  contracting 
its  fibres  ;  whereas  it  was  conftantly  fetched  from 
marfhy  grounds,  and  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
where  the  moifture  gives  it  a  loofer  texture,  and  makes 
it  too  rich.  Inftead  of  conveying  it  in  barges,  they 
.floated  it  down  on  rafts  to  the  place  of  its  deftina- 
tion  ;  where  being  forgotten  and  left  in  the  water, 
it  gathered  a  kind  of  mofs  that  rotted  it.  It  ought 
to  have  been  put  under  iheds  when  it  was  landed  ; 
but  it  was  left  expofed  to  the  fun  in  fummer,  to  the 
;fnow  in  winter,  and  to  the  rains  in  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn.  From  thence  it  was  conveyed  into  the  dock¬ 
yards,  where  it  again  fuftained  the  inclemency  of  the 
fieafons  for  two  or  three  years.  Negligence  ordiiho- 
nefty  enhanced  the  price  of  every  thing  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  got  their  fails,  ropes,  pitch,  and 
tar,  from  Europe,  in  a  country,  which,  with  a  little 
induftry,  might  have  fupplied  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France  with  all  thefe  materials.  This  bad  manage¬ 
ment  had  totally  brought  the  wood  of  Canada  into 
difrepute,  and  effectually  ruined  the  refources  which 
that  country  afforded  for  the  navy. 

This  colony  furnifiied  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country  with  a  branch  of  induftry  that  might 
aim  oft  be  called  an  exclufive  one,  which  was  the 
preparation  of  the  beaver.  This  commodity  at  firft 
was  fubjeCled  to  the  burden  and  reftraints  of  mono¬ 
poly.  The  India  company  could  not  but  make  an 

ill 
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ill  ufe  of  their  privilege,  and  really  did  fo.  What 
they  bought  of  the  Indians  was  chiefly  paid  foi  in 
Englifli  fcarlet  cloths,  which  thofe  people  were  very 
fond  of  appearing  in.  But  as  they  could  make 
twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent*  more  of  their  commo¬ 
dities  in  the  Englilh  fettlements  than  the  company 
chofe  to  give,  they  carried  thither  all  they  could 
conceal  from  the  fearch  of  the  company  s  agents, 
and  exchanged  their  beaver  lor  Englifli  cloth  and 
India  calico.  Thus  did  France,  by  the  abufe  of  an 
inflitution  which  fhe  was  by  no  means  obliged  to 
maintain,  lofe  the  double  advantage  of  furnifhing^ 
materials  to  fome  of  her  own  manufactures,  and  of 
fecuring  a  market  for  the  produce  of  fome  others. 
She  was  equally  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  tacility 
of  eftablifhing  a  whale-fifliery  in  Canada. 

The  chief  fources  of  this  fifhery  are  Davis’s  (traits 
and  Greenland.  Fifty  (hips  come  every  year  into  the 
former  of  thefe  latitudes,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  into 
the  latter.  The  Dutch  are  concerned  for  more  than 
three  fourths  of  them.  The  reft;  are  fitted  out  from 
Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Britain.  It  is  computed 
that  the  whole  expence  of  fitting  out  2QO  (hips,  of 
350  tons  burden  upon  an  average,  muft  amount  to 
437,500/.  The  ufual  produce  of  each  is  rated  at 
3,500/.  and  confequently  the  whole  amount  of  the 
fifhery  cannot  be  lefs  than  140,000  /.  If  we  deduct 
from  this  the  profits  of  the  feamen  who  devote  them- 
felves  to  this  hard  and  dangerous  voyage,  very  little 
remains  for  the  merchants  concerned  in  this  trade. 

This  is  what  firft  gradually  difgufted  the  Bifcay- 
ans,  who  were  the  firft  adventurers  in  the  undertak¬ 
ing.  They  have  not  been  fucceeded  by  other 
Frenchmen,  infomuch  that  the  whole  fifhery  has  been 
totally  thrown  up  by  that  nation,  which  of  all  others 
made  the  greateft  confumption  of  blubber,  whale¬ 
bone,  and  fpermaceti.  Many  propofals  have  been 
made  for  refuming  it  in  Canada.  There  was  the 
fineft  profpeCt  of  a  plentiful  fifliery  in  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  attended  with  lefs  danger  and  lefs  expence 
than  at  Davis’s  ftraits  or  Greenland.  It  has  ever 
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Hen  the  fate  of  this  colony,  that  the  bed  fch ernes 
relative  to  «  have  not  been  brought  to  bear;  and 
this  in  particular  of  a  whale- filhery,  which  would 
-have  angularly  rouzed  the  activity  of  the  colonifts, 
and  would  have  proved  an  excellent  nurfery  for  fea- 

men,  has  never  met  with  the  countenance  of  the 

government. 

I  ue  lame  remiffnefs  has  baffled  the  fcheme,  fo  of- 
ien  p, armed,  and  two  or  three  times  attempted,  of 
billing  for  cod  on  both  fides  of  the  river  St  Law- 
rence.  Very  poffibly  the  fuccefs  would  not  have 
fully  anfwered  their  expeftation,  becaufe  the  filh  is 
out  indifferent,  and  propel  beaches  are  wanting  to 
ury  it.  But  the  gulph  would  have  made  ample  a- 
mends.  It  abounds  with  cod,  which  might  have 
oeen  carried  to  Newfoundland  or  Louifbourg,  and 
advantageoufly  bartered  for  productions  of  the  Car- 
nbbee  iflands  and  European  commodities.  Every 
thing  confpired  to  promote  the  profperity  of  the 
iettlements  in  Canada,  if  they  had  been  feconded  by 
the  men  who  feemed  to  be  the  moft  interefted  in 
them.  But  whence  could  proceed  that  inconceivable 
inaction,  which  fuffered  them  to  languilhin  the  fame 
low  condition  they  were  in  at  firfl  ? 

It  muft  be  confeffed,  fome  obftacles  arofe  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  climate.  The  river  St  Lawrence 
is  frozen  up  for  fix  months  in  the  year.  At  other 
times  it  is  not  navigable  by  night,  on  account  of  the 
thick  fogs,  rapid  currents,  fand-banks,  and  conceal¬ 
ed  rocks,  which  make  it  even  dangerous  by  day-light. 
Thefe  difficulties  increafe  from  Quebec  to  Montreal, 
to  fuch  a  degree,  that  failing  is  quite  ineradicable, 
snd  rowing  fo  difficult,  that  from  the  Trois  Rivieres, 
where  the  tide  ends,  the  oars  cannot  refill  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  current,  without  the  affiflance  of  a  very 
fair  wind,  and  then  only  in  the  fpace  of  a  month  or 
hx  weeks.  From  Montreal  to  the  Lake  Ontario, 
travellers  meet  with  no  lefs  than  fix  water-falls, 
which  oblige  them  to  unload  their  canoes,  and  to 
carry  them  and  their  lading  a  confiderable  way  by 
land. 


Far 
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Far  from  encouraging  man  to  get  the  better  of 
nature,  a  mifinformed  government  planned  none  but 
ruinous  fchemes.  To  gain  the  advantage  over  the 
Ivnglifh  in  the  fur*  trade,  they  erefted  three  and  thirs¬ 
ty  forts,  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other.  1  he 
building  and  victualling  of  them  diverted  the  Cana¬ 
dians  from  the  only  labours  that  ought  to  have  en- 
groffed  their  attention.  This  error  engaged  them 
in  an  arduous  and  perilous  track. 

It  was  not  without  Tome  uneafinefs  that  the  Indians 
faw  the  beginnings  of  thefe  fettlements,  which  might 
endanger  their  liberty.  Their  fufpicions  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms,  fo  that  the  colony  was  feldom 
free  from  war.  Necefiity  made  all  the  Canadians 
foldiers.  Their  manly  and  military  education  made 
them  hardy,  and  fearlefs  of  danger.  Juft  emerging 
from  childhood,  they  would  traverfe  a  vaft  continent 
in  the  hammer  time  in  canoes,  and  in  winter  on  foot 
through  ice  and  fnow.  As  they  had  nothing  but 
their  gun  to  procure  fubfiftenee  with,  they  were  in 
continual  danger  of  ftarving  ;  but  they  were  under 
no  apprehenfions  of  fear,  not  even  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  favages,  who  had  exerted  all  the 
efforts  of  their  imagination  in  inventing  tortures  for 
their  enemies,  far  worfe  than  death. . 

The  fedentary  arts  of  peace,  and  the  fteady  la¬ 
bours  of  agriculture,  had  no  attraction  for  men  ae- 
cuftomed  to  an  aCtive  but  wan  dering  life.  The  court, 
which  forms  no  idea  of  the  fweets  or  the  utility  of 
rural  life,  increafed  the  averfion  which  the  Canadians 
had  .conceived  for  it,  by  bellowing  ail  their  favours 
and  honours  upon  military  a&ions  alone.  The  dif- 
tinCtion  that  was  moftly  lavifhed  was  that  of  nobili¬ 
ty,  which  was  attended  with  the  moft  fatal  confe- 
quences.  It  not  only  plunged  the  Canadians  in  idle¬ 
rs*  but  alfo  infpired  them  with  an  unfurmountable 
turn  for  every  thing  that  was  fplendid.  Profits, 
which  ought  to  have  been  kept  facred  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  lands,  were  laid  out  in  ornament, , 
and  a  real  property  was  concealed  under  the  trap:- 
pings  of  deftruCtive  luxury. 

T  3: 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Origin  of  the  wars  between  the  British  and 
the  French  in  Canada. 

SUCH  was  the  date  of  the  colony  in  1747,  when 
La  GaliiToniere  was  appointed  governor.  He 
was  an  able,  refolute,  and  aflive  man  ;  a  man  of 
great  fteadinefs,  becaufe  he  a&ed  upon  found  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  Britifh  wanted  to  extend  the  limits  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  as  far  as  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river  St  Lawrence.  He  thought  this  an  unjuft 
claim,  and  was  determined  to  confine  them  within 
the  peninfula,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  the  limits 
fettled  by  treaty.  Their  ambition  of  encroaching 
on  the  inland  parts,  particularly  towards  the  Ohio 
or  Fair  River,  he  likewife  thought  unreafonable. 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Apalachian  mountains, 
ought  to  be  the  boundary  of  their  poffeffions,  and 
was  fully  determined  they  fhould  not  pafs  them. 
His  fucceffor,  who  was  appointed  whilft  he  was  col¬ 
lecting  the  means  of  accomplifhing  this  vaft  defign, 
entered  into  his  views  with  all  the  warmth  they  de- 
ferved.  Numbers  of  forts  were  immediately  ercdled 
on  all  fides,  to  fupport  the  fyftem  which  the  court 
Lad  adopted,  perhaps,  without  forefeeing,  or  per¬ 
haps  without  Efficiently  attending  to,  the  confe° 
quences. 

At  this  period  began  thofe  hoftilities  between  the 
Britifh  and  the  French  in  North  America,  which 
were  rather  countenanced  than  openly  avowed  by 
the  refpeflive  mother  countries.  This  clandefline 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war  was  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  miniftry  at  Verfailles,  as  it  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  recovering  by  degrees,  and  without  expo- 
ling  their  weaknefs,  what  they  had  loft  by  treaties, 
at  a  time  when  the  enemy  had  impofed  their  own 
terms.  Thefe  repeated  checks  at  laft  opened  the 

eyes 
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eyes  of  Great  Britain,  and  difclofed  the  political 
fydem  of  her  rival.  George  II.  thought  an  equivo¬ 
cal  fituation  was  inconfident  with  the  fupeiioiity  of 
his  maritime  forces.  His  flag  was  ordered  to  infolt 
the  French  flag  on  every  fea.  The  Englifh  accord¬ 
ingly  took  or  difperfed  all  the  French  (hips  they 
met  with,  and  in  1758  fleered  towards  Cape  Breton. 


CHAP.  IX 

Conqueft  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  British, 

THIS  ifland,  the  key  of  Canada,  already  had 
been  attacked  in  1745  ;  and  the  event  is  of  fb 
fingular  a  nature,  that  it  dcferves  a  particular  detail. 
The  plan  of  this  fird  invafion  was  laid  at  Bofton,  and 
New  England  bore  the  expence  of  it.  A  merchant, 
named  Pepperel,  who  had  ftirred  up,  encouraged, 
and  directed  the  enthufiafm  of  the  colony,  was  intrud¬ 
ed  with  the  command  of  an  army  of  6000  men,  who 
had  been  levied  for  this  expedition. 

Though  thefe  forces,  convoyed  by  a  fquadron 
from  Jamaica,  brought  the  fir  lb  news  to  Cape  Breton 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  them  ;  though  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  furprize  would  have  fecured  their  land¬ 
ing  without  oppofition  ;  though  they  had  but  600 
regular  troops  to  encounter,  and  800  inhabitants 
hadily  armed  ;  the  fuccefs  of  the  undertaking  was 
dill  precarious.  What  great  exploits,  indeed,  could 
be  expected  from  a  raw  militia,  hadily  aflembled, 
who  had  never  feen  a  fiege  or  faced  an  enemy,  and 
were  to  adl  under  the  guidance  of  fea-officers  only. 
Thefe  unexperienced  troops  dood  in  need  of  the  afiif- 
tance  of  fome  fortunate  incident,  which  they  were 
Indeed  favoured  with  in  a  fingular  manner. 

The  conftru£tion  and  repairs  of  the  fortifications 
had  at  all  times  been  left  to  the  management  of  the 
garrifon  of  Louifbourg*  The  foldiers  were  eager  of 

1  %  * 
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being  employed  in  thefe  works,  which  they  confi- 
dered  as  conducive  to  their  fafety,  and  as  a  means  of 
procuring  a  comfortable  fubfiftence.  When  they 
found  that  thofe  who  were  to  have  paid  them  appro¬ 
priated  the  fruit  of  their  labours  to  their  own  ufe, 
they  demanded  juftice.  It  was  denied  them,  and 
they  determined  to  maintain  their  right..  As  thefe 
depredations  had  been  fhared  between  the  chief  per¬ 
sons  of  the  colony  and  the  fubaltern  officers,  the  fol- 
diers  could  obtain  no  redrefs.  Their  indignation 
again  It  thefe  rapacious  extortioners  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  they  defpifed  all  authority.  They  had 
lived  ,n  open  rebellion  for  fix  months  paft,  when  the 
-bnghih  appeared  before  the  place. 

This  was  the  time  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  both 
parties,  and  to  unite  in  the  common  caufe.  The  fol- 

•T  ^afe  the  firft  advances  ;  but  their  commanders 
rmltrulted  a  generofity  of  which  they  themfelves  were 
xn capable.  If  thefe  mean  oppreflors  could  have  con¬ 
ceived  it  poffible  that  the  foldiery  could  have  enter¬ 
tained  fuch  elevated  notions  as  to  facrifice  their  own 
refentment  to  the  good  of  their  country,  they  would 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  difpofition,  and  have 
tallen  upon  the  enemy  whilft  they  were  forming  their 
camp  and  beginning  toopen  theirtrenches.  Befiegers, 
unacquainted  with  any  military  principle,  would  have' 

5fLen  ^^:onJ:erted  by  regular  and  vigorous  attacks. 
Ihe  firil  cnecks  might  have  been  fufficient  to  dif- 
courage  them,  and  to  make  them  relinquish  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  But  it  was  firmly  believed,  that  the  fol* 
diners  were  defirous  of  fallying  out,  only  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  deferting  ;  and  their 
own  officers  kept  them  in  a  manner  prifoners,  till  a 
defence  fo  ill  managed  had  reduced  them  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  capitulating.  The  whole  ifland  ffiared  the 
late  of  Louiffiourg,  its  only  bulwark. 

This  valuable  pofieffion  reftorcd  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Englifh  in  1758.  On  the  2d  of  June,  a  fleet  of 
twenty-three  fhips  of  the  line  and  eighteen  frigates,, 

carrying 
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carrying  16,000  veterans,  anchored  in  Gabarus  bay, 
within  half  a  league  of  Louifbourg.  As  it  was  e- 
vident  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to  land  at  a 
greater  diilance,  becaufe  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
bring  up  the  artillery  and  other  neceffaries  for  a  fiege, 
they  had  bent  their  whole  attention  to  make  the 
1  anding  impra£ticab!e  near  the  town.  In  the  wife 
precautions  that  had  been  taken,  the  befiegers  faw 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  they  had  to  expe£l,  and 
were  not  deterred  by  them,  but  had  recouife  to 
Hratagem  ;  and  while,  by  extending  their  line,  they 
threatened  and  covered  the  whole  coalt,  they 
landed  by  force  of  arms  at  the  creek  of  Cormo- 
ran. 

This  place  was  weak  by  nature.  The  French 
had  fortified  it  with  a  good  parapet  planted  with 
cannon.  Behind  this  rampart,  they  had  polled  2000 
excellent  foldiets,  and  fome  Indians.  In  front,  they 
had  made  fuch  a  clofe  hedge  with  branches  of  trees, 
as  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  penetrate,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  defended.  This  kind  of  palifade, 
which  concealed  all  the  preparations  for  defence,  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  diilance  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  ver¬ 
dant  plain. 

This  would  have  preferved  the  colony,  had  the  af- 
failiants  been  fuffered  to  complete  their  landing,  and 
to  advance  with  confidence  as  having  but  few  obflaclcs 
to  furmount.  Then,  overpowered  at  once  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery  and  the  fmall  arms,  they  would  infal¬ 
libly  have  periffied  on  the  fhore,  or  in  the  hurry  of 
embarking  ;  the  more,  as  the  fea  was  jufl  then  very 
rough.  This  unexpeRed  lots  might  have  defeated 
the  whole  project. 

But  all  the  precautions  of  prudence  were  rendered 
abortive  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  French.  The 
Britifh  had  fcarce  begun  to  move  towards  the  fhore, 
when  their  enemies  haflened  to  difeover  the  fnare 
that  was  laid  for  them.  By  the  brifk  and  hafly  fire 
that  was  aimed  at  their  boats,  and  flill  more  by  the 
premature  removal  of  the  boughs  that  mafked  the 

forces. 
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iorces,  which  it  was  fo  much  the  interefl  of  the  French 
to  conceal,  they  guefTed  at  the  danger  they  were  go¬ 
ing  to  rufh  into.  They  immediately  turned  back, 
and  faw  no  other  place  to  effeft  their  landing  but  a 
rock,  which  had  been  always  deemed  inacceffible. 
General  Wolf,  though  much  taken  up  in  reimbark- 
:ng  h.s  troops,  and  fending  off  the  boats,  beckoned 

Major  Scot  to  repair  thither. 

This  officer  immediately  removed  to  the  fpot  with 
nis  men.  His  own  boat  coming  up  firft,  and  having 

at  t^ie  YCry  infant  he  was  ftepping  out,  he 
e  imbed  up  the  rock  alone.  He  was  in  hopes  of 
meeting  with  a  hundred  of  his  men  who  had  been 
lent  thither  fome  hours  before.  He  found  only  ten. 
With  thefe  few,  however,  he  gained  the  fummit  of 
the  rock..  Ten  Indians  and  fixty  Frenchmen  killed 
two  of  his  men,  and  mortally  wounded  three.  In 
fpite  of  his  weaknefs,  he  ftood  his  ground  under  cover 
of  a  thicket,  till  his  brave  countrymen,  regardlefs  of 
the  boifterous  waves  and  fire  of  the  cannon,  came  up 
to  him,  and  put  him  in  full  pofifeffion  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  poll,  the  only  one  that  could  fecure  their  land- 
ing. 

1  he  French,  as  foon  as  they  faw  that  the  enemy 
had  got  a  firm  footing  on  land,  betook  themfelves  to 
the  only  remaining  refuge,  and  fhut  themfel  ves  up  in 
iiO.uifbourg.  The  fortifications  were  in  a  bad  con¬ 
dition,  becaufe  the  fea-fand,  which  they  had  been  o- 
biiged  to  ufe,  is  by  no  means  fit  for  works  of  mafon- 
ry.  The  revetments  of  the  feveral  curtains  were  en¬ 
tirely  crumbled  away.  1  here  was  only  one  cafemate 
and  a  fmall.  magazine  that  were  bomb  proof.  The 
gairifon  which  was  to  defend  the  place  confilted  on- 
!y  of  2,900  men. 

Notwithftanding  all  thefe difadvantages,  the  befieged 
were  determined  to  make  an  obftinate  refiftance. 
While  they  were  employed  in  defending  themfelves 
with  lb  much  firmnefs,  the  fuccours  they  expe&ed 
from  Canada  might  poffibly  arrive.  At  all  events, 
this  was  a  means  of  preferving  that  great  colony  from 

all 
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all  further  invafion  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 
It  is  fcarce  credible  that  this  degree  of  refolution  was 
fupported  by  the  courage  of  a  woman.  Madam  de 
Drucourt  was  continually  upon  the  ramparts,  with 
her  purfe  in  her  hand  ;  and  firing,  herfelf,  three  gun* 
everyday,  feemed  to  difpute  with  the  governor  her 
hufband  the  glory  of  his  office.  The  befieged  were 
not  difmayed  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  their  feveral  fullies, 
or  the  mafterly  operations  concerted  by  Admiral 
Bofcawen  and  General  Amherft.  It  was  but  at  the  eve 
of  an  affault,  which  it  was  impoffible  to  fuftain,  that 
they  talked  of  furrendering.  They  made  an  honour¬ 
able  capitulation  ;  and  the  conqueror  fnewed  more  re- 
fpe£l  for  his  enemy  and  for  himfelf,  than  to  fully  hig 
glory  by  an  a£t  of  barbarity  or  avarice. 

CHAP.  X. 

The  British  attack  Canada. 

^T^HE  conqued  of  Cape  Breton  opened  the  way 
into  Canada.  The  very  next  year  the  feat  of 
war  was  moved  thither,  or  rather  the  icenes  of  blood- 
ffied  which  had  long  been  a<ded  over  that  immenfe 
country  were  multiplied.  The  caufe  of  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  this  : 

The  French,  fettled  in  thofe  parts,  had  carried 
their  ambitious  views  towards  the  north,  where  the 
fined  furs  were  to  be  had,  and  in  the  greated  plenty. 

When  this  vein  of  wealth  was  exhaulted,  or  yield¬ 
ed  lefs  than  it  did  at  firft,  their  trade  turned  fouth- 
ward,  where  they  difeovered  the  Ohio,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  the  Fair  River.  It  laid  open  the 
natural  communication  between  Canada  and  Louifi- 
ana.  For  though  the  fhips  that  fail  up  the  river  St 
Lawrence  go  no  further  than  Quebec,  the  navigation 
is  carried  on  in  barges  up  to  lake  Ontario,  which  is 
parted  from  lake  Eric  by  a  neck  of  land,  where  the 
1  French 
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French  very  early  built  Fort  Niagara.  It  is  on  this 
ipot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Erie,  that  the  fouree 
ot  the  river  Ohio  is  found,  which  waters  the  fineft  coun¬ 
ty  in  the  world,  and,  increafing  by  the  many  rivers 
that  fail  into  it,  conveys  its  waters  into  the  Miflifinp* 

^  f  'hi  Frc"?h  made  no  of  this  magnificent 
canal,  i  he  trifling  mtercourfe  that  fubfifted  between 

t..e  two  colonies  was  always  carried  on  by  the  north- 
ern  regions.  The  new  way,  which  was  much  fiiorter 
and  ealier  than  the  old,  firlt  began  to  be  frequented 
by  a  body  of  troops  that  were  fent  over  to  Canada 
in  1739,  to  a  Hi  ft  the  colony  of  Louifiana,  which  was 
in  open  war  with  the  Indians.  After  this  expedi¬ 
tion,  the  fouthern  road  was  again  forgotten,  and  was 
never  thought  of  till  the  year"  753.  "At  that  period 
leveral  fmall  forts  were  erefied  along  the  Ohio,  the 
courfe  of  which  had  been  traced  for  four  years  paft. 
i  lie  moil  confiderable  of  thefe  forts  took  its  name 
from  governor  Duquefne,  who  had  built  it. 

x  he  Bntifh  colonies  could  not  fee  without  concern 
French  fettlemcnts  raifed  behind  them,  which  joined 
with  the  old  ones,  and  feemed  to  furround  them. 
They  were  apprehenfive  left  the  Apalachian  moun- 
tains,  which  were  to  form  the  natural  boundaries  be- 
tween  both  nations,  fhould  not  prove  a  fufticient  bar¬ 
rier  again  ft  the  attempts  of  a  reklefs  and  warlike 
neighbour.  Prompted  by  this  miftruft,  they  them- 
felvesjnaffed  thefe  famous  mountains,  to  difpute  the 
poffeffion  of  the  Ohio  with  the  rival  nation.  This 
hi  ft  ftep  proved  unfuccefsfu,1.  The  feveral  parties 
that  were  fucccftively  fent  out  were  routed  ;  and  the 
forts  were  pulled  down  as  fail  as  they  built  them. 

To  put  an  end  to  thefe  national  affronts,  and  re¬ 
venge  the  difgrace  they  refleded  on  the  mother  coun- 
ti\,  a  i a  1  ge  body  of  troops  was  fent  over  under  the 
command  of  Oeneral  Braudock.  In  the  fummer  of 
1  755,  as  this  General  was  proceeding  to  attack  fort 
Duqueine  with  36  pieces  of  cannon  and  600  men, 
he  was  furprifed  within  four  leagues  of  the  place  by 
250  Frenchmen  and  650  Indians,  and  all  his  armv 
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was  cut  to  pieces.  This  unaccountable  mifchance 
put  a  Hop  to  the  march  of  three  numerous  bodies 
that  were  advancing  to  fall  upon  Canada.  The  ter¬ 
ror  occafioned  by  this  accident  made  them  haften 
back  to  their  quarters,  and  in  the  next  campaign  all 
their  motions  were  guided  by  the  moll  timorous  cau¬ 
tion. 

The  French  were  emboldened  by  this  perplexity  ; 
and,  though  very  much  inferior  to  them,  ventured  to 
appear  before  Olwego  in  Augull  17 56.  It  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  fortified  magazine  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Onondago  on  the  lake  Ontario.  It  flood  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Canada,  in  fo  advantageous  a  fituation, 
that  many  works  had  from  time  to  time  been  eredled 
there,  which  had  rendered  it  one  of  the  capital  polls 
in  thofe  parts.  It  was  guarded  by  1800  men,  with 
12  1  pieces  of  cannon,  and  great  plenty  of  (lores  of  all 
kinds.  Though  fo  well  fupported,  it  furrendered  in 
a  few  days  to  the  briflc  and  bold  attacks  of  3000  men 
who  were  laying  fiege  to  it. 

In  Augufl  1757,  5500  French  and  1800  Indians 
marched  up  to  Fort  George,  fituated  on  lake  Sacra¬ 
ment,  which  was  juftly  confidered  as  the  bulwark  of 
the  Englifh  fettlements,  and  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
forces  deftined  againfl  Canada.  Nature  and  art  had 
confpired  to  block  up  the  roads  leading  to  that  place, 
and  to  make  all  accefs  impradlicable.  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  were  further  fupported  by  feveral  bodies  of 
troops  placed  at  proper  didances  in  the  bed  pofitions. 
Yet  thefe  obftacles  were  furmounted  with  fuch  pru¬ 
dence  and  intrepidity,  as  would  have  been  memora¬ 
ble  in  hiflory,  had  the  feene  of  a&ion  lain  in  a  more 
known  fpot.  The  French,  after  killing  or  difperfing 
all  the  fmall  parties  they  met  with,  arrived  before  the 
place,  and  forced  the  garrifon,  confiding  of  2264 
men,  to  capitulate. 

This  frefh  difader  roufed  the  Britifh.  Their  gene¬ 
rals  applied  themfelves  during  the  winter  feafon  to  the 
training  up  of  their  men,  and  bringing  the  feveral 
troops  under  a  proper  discipline.  They  made  them  ex- 
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^rcife  in  the  woods,  in  fighting  after  the  Indian  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  fpring,  the  army,  con  filling  of  63c  o  regu¬ 
lars  and  1  ;coo  militia  belonging  to  the  colonies,  af- 
fembled  on  the  ruins  of  Fort  George.  They  embarked 
on  lake  Sacrament,  which  parted  the  colonies  of  both 
nations;  and  marched  up  to  Carrillon,  difiant  but  four 


1  hat  fort,  which  had  been  but  lately  eredled  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  notextenfive  enough 
to  withdand  the  forces  that  were  marching  again!!  it. 
They  therefore  quickly  formed  entrenchments  under 
the  cannon  of  the  fort,  with  Hems  of  trees  heaped  up 
one  upon  another  ;  and  in  front  they  laid  large  trees, 
and  the  branches  being  cut  and  (harpened  anfwered 
the  purpofe  of  chevaux  de  frife.  The  colours  were 
planted  on  the  top  of  ramparts,  behind  which  lay 
3500  men. 

The  Englifh  were  not  difmayed  at  there  formida¬ 
ble  appearances,  being  fully  determined  to  remove 
the  difgrace  of  their  former  mifcarriages  in  2  country 
where  the  profperity  of  their  trade  depended  on  the 
fuccefs  of  their  arms.  On  the  8th  of  July  175*8,  they 
rufhed  upon  thefe  palifades  with  the  wiideft  fury. 
In  vain  did  the  French  fire  upon  them  from  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  whild  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themfelves.  They  fell  upon  the  Iharp  fpikes,  and 
were  entangled  among  the  (lumps  and  boughs  through 
which  their  eagernefs  had  made  them  rufh.  All  thefe 
ioffes  ferved  but  to  increafe  their  furious  violence.  It 
continued  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  and  cod  them 
above  4000  of  their  brave  men  before  they  would 
give  up  this  rafh  and  defperate  undertaking. 

They  were  equally  unfuccefsful  in  lefl'er  actions. 
They  did  not  infult  one  pod  without  meeting  with  a 
repulfe.  Every  party  they  fent  out  was  beaten,  and 
every  convoy  intercepted.  The  depth  of  winter, 
which  ought  to  have  been  their  proteclion,  was  the* 
very  fcafon  in  which  the  Indians  and  Canadians  car¬ 
ried  dre  and  fword  to  the  frontiers  and  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Engiidi  colonies,," 
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All  thefe  difaders  were  owing  to  a  falfe  principle 
of  government.  The  Britifh  minidry  had  always  en¬ 
tertained  a  notion  that  the  fuperiority  of  their  navy 
was  alone  fufficient  to  affert  their  dominion  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  it  afforded  a  ready  conveyance  for  fuccours, 
and  could  eafily  intercept  the  enemy’s  forces. 

Though  experience  had  fhewn  the  fallacy  of  thefe 
notions,  the  minillry  did  not  even  endeavour  to  di- 
minifh  the  ill  effeds  of  them  by  the  choice  of  their 
generals.  Almofl  all  thofe  who  were  employed  in 
this  fervice  were  deficient  in  point  of  abilities  and  ac¬ 
tivity. 

The  armies  were  not  fuch  as  would  make  amends 
for  the  defeds  of  their  commanders.  The  troops 
indeed  were  not  wanting  in  that  daring  fpirit  and 
invincible  courage  which  is  the  charaderiflic  of  the 
Britifh  foldiers,  arifinp'  from  the  climate,  and  flill 
more  from  the  nature  of  their  government  ;  but 
thefe  national  qualities  were  counterbalanced  or  ex- 
tinguifhed  by  the  nardfhips  they  underwent,  in  a 
country  deditute  of  all  the  conveniences  that  Europe 
affords.  As  to  the  militia  of  the  colonies,  it  was 
made  up  of  peaceable  hufhandmen,  who  were  not 
inured  to  daughter,  like  mod  of  the  French  colonitls> 
by  a  habit  of  hunting  and  by  military  ardor. 

To  thefe  difadvantages,  arifing  from  the  nature  of 
things,  were  added  others  altogether  owing  to  mif- 
condud.  The  pods  ereded  for  the  fafety  of  the 
feveral  Englifh  fettlements,  were  not  fo  contrived  as 
to  fupport  and  amil  each  other.  The  provinces 
having  all  feparate  infereds,  and  not  being  united 
under  the  authority  of  one  head,  did  not  concur  in 
thofe  joint  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  that 
unanimity  of  fentiments  which  alone  can  infure  the 
fuccefs  of  their  meafares.  The  feafon  of  adion  was 
waded  in  vain  altercatipns  between  the  governors  and 
the  colonids.  Every  plan  of  operation  that  met 
with  oppoiition  from  any  affembly  was  dropped.  If 
any  one  was  agreed  upon,  it  was  certainly  made 
public  before  the  execution  ;  and  by  thus  divulging 
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Jt,  tney  made  it  mifcarry.  Laftly,  they  were  in  ir- 
reconcileable  enmity  with  the  Indians. 

Thefe  nations  had  always  fhewn  a  vifible  partiality 
>  n  the  French,  in  return  for  the  kindnefs  they  had 
/hewn  them  in  fending  mifiionaries,  whom  they  con- 
iideied  rather  as  ambafiadors  from  the  prince  than  as 
'cnt  from  God.  Thefe  miffionaries,  by  ftudying  the 
language  of  the  favages,  conforming  to  their  temper 
and  inclinations,  and  putting  in  practice  every  atten¬ 
tion  to  gain  their  confidence,  had  acquired  an  abfo- 
lute  dominion  over  their  minds.  The  French  colo¬ 
nies,  lar  from  communicating  the  European  man¬ 
ners,  had  adopted  thofe  of  the  country  they  lived 
in  ;  their  indolence  in  time  of  peace,  their  activity 

in  war,  and  their  conftant  foadnefs  for  a  wandering? 
life. 

Fheir  firong  attachment  to  the  French  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  molt  inveterate  hatred  againil  the 
Englifh.  In  their  opinion,  of  all  the  European 
lavages  thefe  were  the  hardeft  to  tame.  Their  aver- 
fion  icon  rofe  to  madnefs  ;  and  to  a  thirft  for  Englifh 
blood,  when  they  found  that  a  reward  was  offered 
for  their  deftruCtion,  and  that  they  were  to  be  turned 
out  of  their  native  land  by  foreign  affaffins.  The 
lame  hands  which  had  enriched  the  Englifh  colony 
with  their  furs,  now  took  up  the  hatchet  to  deflroy 
it.  The  Indians  purfued  the  Englifh  with  as  much 
eagernefs  as  they  did  the  wild  bealts.  Glory  wras  no 
longer  their  aim  in  battle,  their  only  objeCt  was 
flaughter.  They  destroyed  armies  which  the  French 
wifhed  only  to  fubdue.  Their  fury  rofe  to  fuch  a 
height,  that  an  Englifh  prifoner  having  been  con¬ 
ducted  into  a  lonely  habitation,  the  woman  immedi¬ 
ately  cut  off  his  arm,  and  made  her  family  drink  the 
blood  that  ran  from  it,  A  miflionary  Jefuit  reproach¬ 
ing  her  with  the  atrocioufnefs  of  the  aCtion,  file  an- 
ivvered  him,  My  children  mujlbe  warriors ,  and  there • 
fore  they  muji  he  fed  with  the  blood  of  their  enemies . 
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CHAP.  XL 

Taking  of  Quebec  by  the  British. 

SUCH  was  the  ftate  of  things,  when  an  Englifti 
fleet  entered  the  river  St  Laivrence  in  June  1759* 
No  fooner  was  it  anchored  at  the  ifle  of  Orleans, 
than  eight  fire- /hips  were  fent  ofF  to  confume  it. 
Had  they  executed  their  orders,  not  a  /hip  or  a  man 
would  have  efcaped;  but  the  captains  who  conduced 
the  operation  were  feized  with  a  panic.  They  fet 
fire  to  their  vefiels  too  foon,  and  hurried  back  to  land 
in  their  boats.  The  aflailants  had  feen  their  danger 
at  a  diftance,  but  were  delivered  from  it  by  this  acci¬ 
dent,  and  from  that  moment  the  conqueft  of  Canada 
was  almoft  certain. 

The  Britifli  flag  foon  appeared  before  Quebec. 
The  bufinefs  was  to  land  there,  and  to  get  a  firm, 
footing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  order 
to  lay  fiege  to  it.  But  they  found  the  banks  of  the 
river  fo  well  intrenched,  and  fo  well  defended  by- 
troops  and  redoubts,  that  their  firft  attempts  were 
fruitlefs.  Every  landing  coil  them  torrents  of 
blood,  without  gaining  any  ground.  They  had 
peril  lied  for  fix  weeks  in  thefe  unfuccefsful  endea¬ 
vours,  when  at  laft  they  had  the  fingular  good  for¬ 
tune  to  land  unperceived.  It  was  on  the  12th  of 
September,  an  hour  before  break  of  day,  three  miles 
above  the  town.  Their  army,  confifting  of  6000 
men,  was  already  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  when 
it  was  attacked  the  next  day  by  a  corps  that  was 
weaker  by  one  third.  For  fome  time  ardour  fupplied 
the  want  of  numbers.  At  lafl,  French  vivacity  gave 
up  the  vidory  to  the  enemy,  who  had  loft  the 
intrepid  Wolfe  their  general,  but.  did  not  lofe  their 
confidence  and  refoluticn. 

This  was  gaining  a  confiderable  advantage,  but' 
L  1T»ight  not  have  been  decilive.  Twelve  hours 
would.  h?we  been  fufftcient  to  collect  the  troops  that 
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were  polled  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  field  of 
battle,  to  join  the  vanquiftied  army,  and  march  up 
to  the  conqueror  with  a  force  fuperior  to  the  former. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  the  French  general  Mont¬ 
calm,  who,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the  retreat, 
had  time  enough,  before  he  expired,  to  think  of  the 
fiafety  of  his  men,  and  to  encourage  them  to  repair 
their  difafter.  This  generous  motion  was  over-ruled 
by  the  council  of  war.  They  removed  ten  leagues 
off.  The  Chevalier  de  Levy,  who  had  haftened 
from  his  poll  to  replace  Montcalm,  blamed  this  in- 
ftance  of  cowardice.  They  were  afiiamed  of  it,  and 
wanted  to  recall  it,  and  make  another  attempt  for 
victory  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Quebec,  three  parts 
deftroyed  by  the  firing  from  the  fhips,  had  capitu¬ 
lated  on  the  1 7th. 

All  Europe  thought  the  taking  of  this  place  had 
put  an  end  to  the  great  conteft  of  North  America. 
They  never  imagined  that  a  handful  of  Frenchmen, 
in  want  of  every  thing,  who  feemcd  to  be  in  a  def- 
perate  condition,  would  dare  to  think  of  protrading 
their  inevitable  fate.  They  did  not  know  what  thefe 
people  were  capable  of  doing.  They  haftily  com¬ 
pleted  fome  intrenchments  that  had  been  begun  ten 
leagues  above  Quebec.  There  they  left  troops  fuf- 
ficient  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Montreal,  to  concert  meafures  to  cancel 
their  difgrace. 

It  was  there  agreed,  that  in  the  fpring  they  fiiould 
march  out  with  an  armed  force  againft  Quebec,  to 
retake  it  by  furprife  ;  or  if  that  fhould  fail,  to  be- 
iiege  it  in  form.  They  had  nothing  in  readinefs  for 
that  purpofe  ;  but  the  plan  was  fo  concerted,  that 
they  (hould  enter  upon  the  undertaking  juft  at  the 
inftant  when  the  fuccours  they  expeded  from  France 
could  not  fail  of  coming. 

Though  the  colony  had  long  been  in  dreadful 
want  of  every  thing,  the  preparatives  were  already 
made,  when  the  ice,  which  covered  the  whole  river, 
began  to  give  way  towards  the  middle,  and  opened 
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a  fmall  canal.  They  dragged  fonic  boats  over  the 
ice,  and  flipped  them  into  the  water.  The  army, 
confiding  of  citizens  and  foldiers,  who  made  but  one 
body,  and  were  animated  with  one  foul,  fell  down 
this  ftream,  with  inconceivable  ardour,  on  the  I2tli 
of  April  1760.  The  Britilh  thought  they  ftill  lay 
quiet  in  their  winter  quarters.  T  he  army,  already 
landed,  was  juit  come  up  with  an  advanced  guard  of 
1500  men  polled  three  leagues  from  Quebec.  This 
party  was  juft  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  of  thofe  unaccountable 
incidents  which  no  human  prudence  can  forfee. 

A  gunner,  attempting  to  ftep  out  of  his  boat, 
had  fallen  into  the  water.  He  caught  hold  of  a 
flake  of  ice,  climbed  up  upon  it,  and  fwam  down 
the  ftream.  As  he  palled  by  Quebec,  clofe  to  the 
Ihore,  he  was  feen  by  a  centinel  ;  who,  obferving  a 
man  in  diftrefs,  called  out  for  help.  They  flew  to 
his  afiiftance,  and  found  him  motionlefs.  They  knew 
him  by  his  uniform  to  be  a  French  foldier,  and  car¬ 
ried  him  to  the  governor’s  houfe,  where  by  the  help 
of  fpirituous  liquors  they  recalled  him  to  life  for  a 
moment.  He  juft  recovered  his  fpeech  enough  to 
tell  them  that  an  army  of  10,000  French  was  at 
the  gates,  and  expired.  The  governor  immediately 
difpatched  orders  to  the  advanced  guard  to  come 
within  the  walls  with  all  expedition.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  precipitate  retreat,  the  French  had  time  to 
attack  their  rear.  A  few  moments  later,  they  would 
have  been  defeated,  and  the  city  retaken. 

The  aflailants,  however,  marched  on  with  an  in¬ 
trepidity  which  feemed  as  if  they  expelled  every 
thing  from  their  valour,  and  thought  no  more  of  a 
furprife.  They  were  within  a  league  of  the  town, 
when  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  4000  men 
who  were  fent  out  to  Hop  them.  The  onfet 
was  lharp,  and  the  reflftance  obftinate.  The  Eng- 
lifh  were  driven  back  within  their  walls,  leaving  1800 
of  their  braveft  men  upon  the  fpot,  and  their  artille¬ 
ry  in  the  enemy’s  hands. 
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The  trenches  were  immediately  opened  before 
SJuebec  ;  but  as  they  had  none  but  field-pieces  a- 
no  fuccours  came  from  France,  and  as  a  ltrong  Eng- 
Jilji  fquadron  was  coming  up  the  river,  they  were  o- 
bilged  to  raife  the  fiege  on  the  16th  of  May,  and  to 
retreat  from  pod  to  pod,  as  far  as  Montreal.  Three 
formidable  armies,  one  of  which  was  come  down, 
and  another  up  the  river,  and  a  third  proceeded  ever 
the  lake  Cnamplain,  furrounded  thefe  troops,  which 
were  not  very  numerous  at  firfl,  were  now  exceeding¬ 
ly  reduced  by  frequent  fkirmifties  and  continual  fa¬ 
tigues,  and  were  m  want  both  of  provifiona  and  warlike 

/tores.  Thefe  miferable  remains  of  a  body  of  7000 
men,  who  had  never  been  recruited,  and  had  fo  much 
hgnalized  themfelves,  with  the  help  of  a  few  militia 
and  a  few  Indians,  were  at  laft  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  for  the  whole  colony.  The  conqueft  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  this  country  in* 

creafed  the  poffefiions  of  the  Briti/h  in  North-Ame* 
nca. 


C  H  A  Pi  XII. 

Canada  is  ceded  to  Britain.  What  advan- 

tages  /be  might  derive  from  that  goffeffion/ 

THE  acquifition  of  an  immenfe  territory  is  not 
the  only  advantage  accruing  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  fuccefs  of  her  arms.  The  conliderable  po¬ 
pulation  (he  has  found  there  is  of  dill  greater  import¬ 
ance.  Some  of  thefe  numerous  inhabitants,  it  is 
true,  have  fled  fiom  a  new  dominion,  which  admitted 
no  other  difference  among  men  but  fuch  as  arofe 
from  perform!  qualities,  education,  fortune,  or  the 
property  of  being  ufeful  to  fociety.  But  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  thefe  contemptible  perfons,  whofe  impor¬ 
tance  was  founded  on  nothing  but  barbarous  cuftom, 
cannot  furely  have  been  confidered  as  a  misfortune! 
Would  not  the  colony  have  been  much  benefited  by 

-  getting 
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getting  rid  of  that  indolent  nobility  that  had  encum¬ 
bered  it  fo  long,  of  that  proud  nobility  that  kept 
up  the  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  labour  ?  Ihe  only 
things  neceflary  to  make  the  colony  profper,  aic, 
that  its  lands  fhould  be  cleared,  its  foreds  cut  down, 
its  iron  mines  worked,  its  filherics  extended,  its  in- 
dudry  and  exportations  improved. 

The  province  of  Canada  has  been  convinced  of 
this  truth.  And  indeed,  notwithftanding  the  ties  of 
blood,  language,  religion,  and  government,  which 
are  ufually  fo  itrong  ;  notwithftanding  that  variety  of 
connections  and  prejudices  which  affume  fo  powerful 
an  afeendant  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  the  Canadians 
have  not  fhewn  much  concern  at  the  violent  reparation 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  their  ancient  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  readily  concurred  in  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Englifh  mmiftry  to  eftablifh  their  hap- 
pinefs  and  liberty  upon  a  folid  foundation. 

The  laws  of  the  Engliih  admiralty  were  fir  ft  given 
them.  But  this  innovation  was  fcarcely  perceived 
by  them  ;  becaufe  it  fcarce  concerned  any  except  the 
conquerors,  who  were  in  pofTeilion  of  all  the  mari¬ 
time  trade  of  the  colony. 

They  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  eflabl ifli -- 
ment  of  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  which  was 
one  of  the  mod  happy  circumftances  Canada  could 
experience.  To  the  impenetrable  myderious  tran* 
factions  of  a  cruel  inquifition,  fucceeded  a  cool,  ra¬ 
tional,  and  public  trial  ;  a  tribunal  dreadful  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fhed  blood  was  replaced  by  humane 
judges,  more  difpofed  to  acknowledge  innocence 
than  to  fuppofe  criminality. 

The  conquered  people  have  been  dill  more  delight¬ 
ed  on  finding  the  liberty  of  their  perfons  fecured  for 
ever  by  the  famous  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  As 
they  had  too  long  been  victims  of  the  arbitrary  wills 
of  thofe  who  governed  them,  they  have  blefi'ed  the 
beneficent  hand  that  drew  them  from  a  date  of  flavery, 
to  put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  attention  of  the  Britifh  minidry  was  after¬ 
wards 
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civ[naiskenThis‘'n  fupplyinS  Canada  with  a  code  of 
to  h  ,  ,  a  ,mP™  work,  though  intruded 

to  able,  induflnous,  and  upright  lawyers  + 

yet  obtained  the  fan^ion  ^  9  not 

fuccefs  anfwers  .hi  exneaafLSOVernnTt'  If  the 
i-n.  i  r  ,  ,  .  expectations,  a  colony  will  ar 

WrIch  Wili  have  a  legiilative  fyftem  a 

IndependenCt  P°Plllation.  and  its  labours. 

tain  haf  rtf  ihtfe  ParentaI  v*ews,  Great  Bri- 

by  fecret  fnrif  “  “  P^’ intereft  to  introduce, 

na^iSUt^^r^ri""  fubjea,s> a"  inc!i' 

and  the  ’  ,  language,  the  worlhip, 

t  •  .  f  P  I  ons,  of  the  mother  country  This 
hind  of  anaJogy  is,  i„  ftft,  generally  fpeaki'ng,  one 
of  the  ftrongeft  bands  that  can  attach  the  colonies 

prefen  t  fin,**-  7 7 •'  B  we  imaSine  that  the 

a  d  eferencc  ought  to  have  occafioned 

a  preference  to  another  fyftem.  Britain  has  at  this 

ime  fo  much  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  fpirit 

tha  nneeph  Ce  W7h  prevalls  ia  North  AmericJ 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  for  her  advan- 

froSm  ‘rr1"  C™3da  “  3  k'nd  °f  di(Hna  ftate 
m  t,le  ot  ler  provinces,  rather  than  bring  them 

nearer  to  each  other  by  affinities  which  may  L  day 

unite  them  too  clofely.  J  7 

However  this  may  be,  the  Britilh  miniftry  have 
given  the  Enghlh  government  to  Canada,  ft/ far  as 
was  confident  with  an  authority  entirely  regal, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  a  popular  adminiftratfon. 
Their  new  fubjefts,  fecure  from  the  fear  of  future . 
wars  eafed  of  the  burden  of  defending  diftant  pofts 
.  ich  removed  them  far  from  their  habitations,  and 
puved  of  the  fur  trade  which  has  returned  into  its 

As  thefe  la7e  ’  h3?  °n-y  t0  Sttend  t0their  ^^res. 
wit!  trdT’  ^elr'ntercourfe  with  Europe  and 
tn  tne  Caribbee  ilhnds  will  increafe,  and  foon  be¬ 
come  very  confiderable.  It  wili  for  the  future  be 

I, e  °nI>rf  re‘°urce  of  a  vaft  country,  into  which 
france  formeny  poured  immenfe  fums,  confidering- 
tt  as  the  chief  bulwark  of  her  fouthern  iflands. 
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BOOK  IV. 

GENERAL 

REFLECTIONS  AND  REMARKS 
ON  ALL  THE  COLONIES. 


Extent  of  the  British  dominions  in  North 

America. 

HE  two  Floridas,  part  of  Louiliana,  and  all 
Canada,  obtained  at  the  fame  xra  either  by 
conqueft  or  treaty,  have  rendered  Britain  miftrefs  of 
all  that  fpace  which  extends  from  the  river  of  St 
Lawrence  to  the  Miffifipi  ;  fo  that,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  Pludfon’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the  other 
ifiands  of  North  America,  die  is  in  poffefiRon  of  the 
moil  extenfive  empire  that  ever  was  formed  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe.  This  vail  territory  is  divided 
fiom  north  to  fouth  by  a  chain  ot  high  mountains, 
which,  alternately  receding  from  and  approaching 
the  coail,  leave  between  them  and  the  ocean  a  rich 
trafl  of  land  of  an  hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred, 
and  fometimes  three  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Be^ 
yond  thefe  Apalachian  mountains  is  an  immenfe  de~ 
lert,^  into  which  fome  travellers  have  ventured  as  far 
as  eight  hundred  leagues  without  finding  an  end  to 
it.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  rivers  at  the  extremity 
or.  “^fe  uncultivated  regions  have  a  communication 
wuth^  the  South  Sea.  If  this  conjecture,  which  is 
not  deflitute  of  probability,  fiiould  be  confirmed  by 
c  xpeiience,  Britain  would  unite  in  her  colonics  all 
t  e  branches  of  communication  and  commerce  of  the 
new  world.  By  her  territories,  extending  from  one 
American  fea  to  the  other,  (he  may  be  Lid  to  joia 
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the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  From  all  her  Euro¬ 
pean  ports,  from  all  her  African  fettlements,  fne 
freights  and  fends  out  fhips  to  the  new  world.  From 
her  maritime  fettlements  in  the  Eaft  fire  would  have 
a  direft  channel  to  the-  Weft  Indies  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  She  would  difcover  thofc  flips  of  land  or 
branches  of  the  fea,  the  ifthmus  or  the  ftrait  which 
ries  between  the  northern  extremities  of  Afia  and 
America.  By  the  vail;  extent  of  her  colonies  fhe 
would  have  in  her  own  power  all  the  avenues  of 
trade,  and  would  fecure  all  the  advantages  of  it  by 
ler  numerous  fleets.  Perhaps,  by  having  the  empire 

flic  might  afpire  to  the  fupremacy  of 
both  worlds.  But  it  is  not  in  the  deftiny  of  any 
Angle  nation  to  attain  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  greatnefs. 
Is  then  extent  of  dominion  fo  flattering  an  objedf, 
when  conquefts  are  made  only  to  be  loft  again  ?  Bet 
tiie  Romans  fpeak  !  Does  it  conftitute  power  to  pof- 
fef>  fuch  a  fliare  of  the  globe  that  fome  part  fhall 
always  be  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  the  fun,  if 
while  we  reign  in  one  world  we  are  to  languifti  in  ob- 
fcurity  in  the  other  ?  Bet  the  Spaniards  anfwer  ! 

The  Englifh  will  be  happy  if  they  can  preferve, 
by  the  means  of  culture  and  navigation,  an  empire 
which  muft  ever  be  found  too  extenftve  when  it  cannot 
be  maintained  without  bloodfhed.  But  as  this  is  the 
price  which  ambition  muft  always  pay  for  the  fuccefs 
of  its  interprizes,  it  is  by  commerce  alone  that  con¬ 
quefts  can  become  valuable  to  a  maritime  power. 
Never  did  war  procure  for  any  conqueror  a  territory 
more  improveable  by  human  induftry  than  that  of 
the  northern  continent  of  America.  Although  the 
land  in  general  is  fo  low  near  the  fea,  that  in  many 
parts  it  is  fcarcely  diftinguifhable  from  the  top  of  the 
main  maft,  even  after  bringingin  fourteen  fathom,  yet 
the  coaft  is  veryeafyof  accefs,  becaufe  the  depth  dimi- 
nifties  infenfibly  as  you  advance.  From  thiscircumftance 
it  is  eafy  to  determine  exaflly  by  the  line  the  diftance 
of  the  main  land.  Befides  this,  the  mariner  has  ano¬ 
ther  fign,  which  is  the  appearance  of  trees,  that,  feem- 
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ifig  to  arife  out  of  the  fea,  form  an  inchanting  objedt 
to  his  view  upon  a  fhore  which  prefents  roads  and 
harbours  without  number  for  the  reception  and  pre- 
fervation  of  (hipping. 

The  productions  of  the  earth  arife  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  from  a  foil  newly  cleared  ;  but  in  return  they* 
are  a  long  lime  coming  to  maturity.  Many  plants 
are  even  fo  late  in  flower,  that  the  winter  prevents  their 
ripening ;  while, on ourcontinent, both thefruit andthe 
feed  of  them  are  gathered  in  a  more  northern  latitude. 
What  fliould  be  the  caufe  of  this  phenomenon  ? 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  Nortli  A- 
mericans,  living  upon  the  produce  of  their  hunting; 
and  fifhery,  left  their  lands  totally  uncultivated.  The 
whole  country  was  covered  with  woods  and  thickets. 
Under  the  (hade  of  thele  forefts  grew  a  multitude  of 
plants.  The  leaves,  which  fell  every  winter  from 
the  trees,  formed  a  bed  three  or  four  inches  thick. 
Before  the  damps  had  quite  rotted  the  fpecies  of  ma¬ 
nure  the  fummer  came  on  ;  and  nature,  left  entirely 
to  herfelf,  continued  heaping  inceflantly  upon  each 
other  thefe  effeCls  of  her  fertility.  The  plants  buried 
under  wet  leaves,  through  which  they  with  difficulty 
made  their  way  in  a  long  courfe  of  time,  became  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  flow7  vegetation.  The  force  of  culture 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  fubdue  this  habit  fixed  and 
confirmed  by  ages,  nor  have  the  difpofitions  of  nature 
given  way  to  the  influence  of  art.  But  this  climate, 
fo  long  unknown  or  negleCled  by  mankind,  prefents 
them  with  advantages  which  fupply  the  defects  and 
ill  confequences  of  that  omiffion. 

II. 

Trees  peculiar  to  North  America. 

IS  T  produces  almoft  all  the  trees  that  are  natives  of 
our  climate.  It  has  alfo  others  peculiar  to  ltfelf  5 
among  thefe  are  the  fugar  maple,  and  the  candle- 
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berry  myrtle.  The  candleberry  myrtle  is  a  fhrub 
which  delights  in  a  moift  foil  ;  and  is,  therefore,  fel- 
dom  found  at  any  didance  from  the  fea.  Its  feeds 
are  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  looks  like 
flour.  When  .they  are  gathered  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  put  into  boiling  water,  there  arifes  a 
vifcuous  body,  which  fvvims  at  the  top,  and  is  fkim- 
med  off.  As  foon  as  this  is  come  to  a  confidence, 
it  is  commonly  of  a  dirty  green  colour.  To  purify 
it,  it  is  boiled  a  fecond  time  ;  when  it  becomes  trans¬ 
parent,  and  of  an  agreeable  green* 

This  fubftance,  which  in  quality  and  confidence  is 
a  medium  between  tallow  and  wax,  fupplied  the  place 
of  both  to  the  fird  Europeans  that  landed  in  this 
country.  The  dearnefs  of  it  has  occafioned  it  to  be 
the  lets  ufed,  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  do- 
medic  animals  hath  increafed.  Nevertheless,  as  it 
burns  flower  than  tallow,  is  lefs  fubjedl  to  melt,  and  has 
not  that  difagreeable  fmell,it  is  dill  preferred,  where  - 
ever  it  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
property  of  giving  light  is,  of  all  its  ufes,  the  lead 
valuable.  It  ferves  to  make  excellent  foap  and  pla- 
ilers  for  wounds  ;  it  is  even  employed  for  the  purpofe 
of  fealing  letters.  The  fugar  maple  does  not  merit 
lefs  attention  than  the  candleberry  myrtle,  as  may  be 
conceived  from  its  name. 

This  tree,  whofe  nature  it  is  to  flourifh  by  the 
fide  of  dreams,  or  in  mardiy  places,  grows  to  the 
height  of  an  oak.  In  the  month  of  March,  an  inci- 
fion  of  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  is  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  A  pipe  is  put  into  the 
orifice,  through  wThich  the  juice,  that  flows  from  it, 
is  conveyed  into  a  veffel  placed  to  receive  it.  The 
young  trees  are  fo  full  of  this  liquor,  that  in  half  an 
hour  they  will  fill  a  quart  bottle.  The  old  ones  af¬ 
ford  lefs,  but  of  a  much  better  quality.  No  more 
than  one  incifion  or  .twTo  at  mod  can  be  made  with¬ 
out  draining  and  weakening  the  tree.  If  three  or 
four  pipes  are  applied,  it  foon  dies. 

The  fap  of  this  tree  has  naturally  the  flavour  of 
honey.  To  reduce  it  to  fugar,  they  evaporate  it  by 
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fire,  till  it  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  a  thick  fy- 
rup.  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds  of  earthen  ware 
or  bark  of  the  birch-tree.  The  fyrup  hardens  as  it 
cools,  and  becomes  a  red  kind  of  fugar,  almod  tranf- 
parent,  and  pleafant  enough  to  the  talle.  1  o  give 
it  a  whitenefs,  they  fometimes  mix  up  flour  with  it 
in  the  making  ;  but  this  ingredient  always  changes 
the  flavour  of  it.  This  kind  of  fugar  is  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  that  which  is  made  from  canes  ; 
but  eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  juice  go  to  the 
making  of  one  pound  of  fugar,  fo  that  it  can  be  of 
no  great  ufe  in  trade. 

III. 

Birds  peculiar  to  North  America. 

AMidst  the  multitude  of  birds  which  inhabit  the 
foreds  of  North  America,  there  is  one  extremely 
lingular  in  its  kind.  This  is  the  humming  bird  ;  a 
fpecies  of  which,  on  account  of  its  fmallnefs,  is  cal¬ 
led  by  the  French  Foifeau  mouche>  or  the  fly-bird. 
Its  beak  is  long,  and  pointed  like  a  needle  ;  and  its 
claws  are  not  thicker  than  a  common  pin.  Upon 
its  head  it  has  a  black  tuft,  of  incomparable  beauty. 
Its  bread  is  of  a  rofe  colour,  and  its  belly  white  as 
milk.  The  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  grey,  bordered 
with,  filver,  and  dreaked  with  the  brightefl  gold. 
The  down,  which  covers  all  the  plumage  of  this  little 
bird,  gives  it  fo  delicate  a  cad,  that  it  refembles  a 
velvet  flour,  whole  beauty  fades  on  the  flighted  touch. 

The  fpring  is  the  only  feafon  for  this  charming 
bird.  Its  ned,  perched  on  the  middle  of  a  bough,  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  grey  and  greenifli  mofs, 
and  on  the  infide  lined  with  a  very  foft  down  gather¬ 
ed  from  yellow  flowers.  This  ned  is  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  There  are 
never  found  more  than  two  eggs  in  it,  about  the  fize 
of  the  {mailed  peas.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
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to  rear  the  young  ones  ;  but  they  have  never  lived 
more  than  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  moft. 

The  humming  bird  lives  entirely  on  the  juice  of 
flowers,  fluttering  from  one  to  another,  like  the  bees. 
Sometimes  it  buries  itfelf  in  the  calix  of  the  largeft 
flowers.  Its  flight  produces  a  buzzing  noife  like  that 
of  a  fpinning-  wheel.  When  it  is  tired,  it  lights  up¬ 
on  the  nearefl  tree  or  flake  ;  refts  a  few  minutes,  and 
flies  again  to  the  flowers.  Notwithftanding  its  weak- 
nefs,  it  does  not  appear  timid  ;  but  will  fuffer  a  man 
to  approach  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  it. 

Who  would  imagine,  that  fo  diminutive  an  animal 
could  be  malicious,  pafiionate,  and  quarrelfome  ? 
They  are  often  feen  fighting  together  with  great  fury 
and  obftinacy.  The  ftrokes  they  give  with  their  beak 
are  fo  fudden  and  fo  quick,  that  they  are  not  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  eye.  Their  wings  move  with  fuch 
agility,  that  they  feem  not  to  move  at  all.  They  are 
more  heard  than  feen  ;  and  their  noife  refembles  that 
of  a  fparrow. 

Thefe  little  birds  are  all  impatience.  When  they 
come  near  a  flower,  if  they  find  it  faded  and  withered, 
they  tear  all  the  leaves  afunder.  The  precipitation, 
with  which  they  peck  it,  betrays,  as  it  is  faid,  the 
rage  with  which  they  are  animated.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fummer,  thoufands  of  flowers  may  be  feen 
ftript  of  all  their  leaves  by  the  fury  of  the  fly*birds. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  mark  of 
'  refentment  is  not  rather  an  effeCt  of  hunger  than  of 
an  unneceffarily  deftru&ive  inftinCt. 

North  America  formerly  was  devoured  by  infers. 
As  the  air  was  not  yet  purified,  nor  the  ground  clear¬ 
ed,  nor  the  woods  cut  down,  nor  the  waters  drained 
off,  thefe  little  animals  deftroyed  without  oppofition 
all  the  productions  of  nature.  None  of  them  was 
ufeful  to  mankind.  There  is  only  one  at  prefent, 
which  is  the  bee  :  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
carried  from  the  old  to  the  new  world.  The  favages 
call  it,  the  Englijh  fly  ;  and  it  is  only  found  near  the 
coafts,  Thefe  circumftances  announce  it  to  be  of  fo¬ 
reign 
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reign  original.  The  bees  fly  in  numerous  fvrarms 
through  the  fore :1s  cf  the  new  world.  They  increafc 
every  day.  Their  honey  is  employed  to  feveral  ufes. 
Many  perfons  make  it  thcsr  food.  The  wax  becomes 
daily  a  more  conflderable  branch  of  trade. 


IV. 

The  English  fupply  North  America  with 

domeftic  animals. 

rT1  HE  bee  is  not  the  only  prefent  which  Europe 
1  has  had  in  her  power  to  make  to  America, 
She  has  enriched  her  alfo  with  a  breed  01  domeftic 
animals;  for  the  favages  had  none.  America  had  not 
yet  aflociated  beads  with  men  in  the  labours  of  culti¬ 
vation,  when  the  Europeans  carried  over  thither  in 
their  fhips  feveral  of  our  fpecies  of  domeftic  animals. 
They  have  multiplied  there  prodigioufly  ;  but  all  of 
them,  excepting  the  hog,  whofe  whole  merit  confifts 
in  fattening  himfelf,  have  loft  much  of  that  ftrength 
and  fize  which  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  countries  from 
whence  they  were  brought.  The  oxen,  horfes,  and 
fheep,  have  degenerated  in  the  northern  Britifh  colo¬ 
nies,  though  the  particular  kinds  of  each  had  been 
chofen  with  great  precaution. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  the  climate,  the  nature  of  the 
air  and  the  foil,  which  has  prevented  the  fuccefs  of 
their  tranfplantation.  Thefe  animals,  as  well  as  the 
men,  were  at  fir  ft  attacked  by  epidemical  diforders. 
If  the  contagion  did  not,  as  in  the  men,  affedt  the 
principles  of  generation  in  them,  feveral  fpecies  of 
them  at  leaft  were  with  much  difficulty  reproduced. 
Each  generation  fell  fhort  of  the  laft  ;  and  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  American  plants  in  Europe,  European  cattle 
continually  degenerated  in  America.  Such  is  the  law 
of  climates,  which  wills  every  people,  every  animal 
and  vegetable  fpecies,  to  grow  and  flourifh  in  its  na¬ 
tive  foils  The  love  of  their  own  country  feems  an 

X  3 
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ordinance  of  nature  prefcribed  to  ail  beings,  like  the 
defire  of  preferving  their  exigence. 

V. 

European  Grain  carried  into  North  Ame» 
rica  by  the  English. 

YET  there  are  certain  correfpondences  of  climate 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
againft  tranfporting  animals  and  plants.  When  the 
Englifh  fir  It  landed  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent,  the  wandering  inhabitants  of  thofe  defolate 
regions  had  fcarcely  arrived  at  the  cultivation  of  a 
fmall  quantity  of  maize.  This  fpecies  of  corn,  un¬ 
known  at  that  time  in  Europe,  was  the  only  one 
known  in  the  new  world.  The  culture  of  it  was 
by  no  means  difficult.  The  favages  contented  them- 
ielves  with  taking  off  the  turf,  making  a  few  holes 
in  the  ground  with  a  flick,  and  throwing  into  each 
cf  them  a  lingle  grain,  which  produced  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred.  The  method  of  preparing 
it  for  food  was  n6t  more  complicated.  They  pounded 
it  in  a  wooden  or  flone  mortar,  and  made  it  into  a 
pafle,  which  they  baked  under  embers.  They  ate  it 
boiled,  or  toalled  merely  upon  the  coals. 

The  maize  has  many  advantages.  Its  leaves  are 
ufeful  in  feeding  cattle  ;  a  circumftance  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  where  there  are  very  few  meadows.  A  hungry, 
light,  fandy  foil  agrees  befl  with  this  plant.  The 
feed  may  be  frozen  in  the  fpring  two  or  three  times 
without  impairing  the  harveft.  In  ffiort,  it  is  of  all 
plants  the  one  that  is  leaft  injured  by  the  excefs  of 
drought  or  moiflure. 

Thefe  caufes,  which  Introduced  the  cultivation  of 
it  in  that  part  of  the  world,  induced  the  Engliffi  to 
preferve  and  even  promote  it  in  their  fettlements. 
They  fold  it  to  Portugal,  to  South  America,  and 
the  fugar  iflaads,  and  had  fufficient  for  their  own  life* 

They 
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They  did  not,  however,  negle&  to  enrich  their  plan¬ 
tations  with  European  grains  ;  all  of  which  fucceed- 
ed,  though  not  fo  perfectly  as  in  their  native  foil. 
With  the  fuperfluity  of  their  harvefts,  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  the  clearing  of  the  forefts,  the  colo- 
nifts  formed  a  trade  with  all  the  wealthieft  and  moil 
populous  provinces  of  the  new  world. 

The  mother  country,  finding  that  her  northern 
colonies  had  fupplanted  her  in  her  trade  with  South 
America,  and  fearing  that  they  would  foon  become 
her  rivals  even  in  Europe  at  all  the  markets  for  fait 
and  corn,  endeavoured  to  divert  their  induftry  to 
obje&s  that  might  be  more  ufeful  to  her.  She  wanted 
neither  motives  nor  means  to  bring  about  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  had  foon  an  opportunity  to  carry  it  int© 
execution. 


VI. 

The  English  find  the  neceflity  of  having  their 
naval  (tores  from  America. 

THE  greateft  part  of  the  pitch  and  tar  the 
Englifh  wanted  for  their  fleets,  ufed  to  be 
furnifhed  by  Sweden.  In  1703,  that  Hate  was  fo 
blind  to  its  true  intereft,  as  to  lay  this  important 
branch  of  commerce  under  the  re(lri£tions  of  an 
exclufive  patent.  The  firft  effect  of  this  monopoly 
was  a  fudden  and  unnatural  increafe  of  price.  Eng¬ 
land,  taking  advantage  of  this  blunder  of  the  Swedes, 
encouraged  by  confiderabl'e premiums  the  importation 
of  all  forts  of  naval  (lores  which  North  America 
could  furnifh. 

Thefe  rewards  did  not  immediately  produce  the 
e£fe&  that  was  expected  from  them.  A  bloody  war, 
raging  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
prevented  both  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
from  giving  to  this  infant  revolution  of  commerce 
the  attention  which  it  merited.  The  northern  na¬ 
tion^ 
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tions,  whole  intereds  were  united,  taking  this  inacli- 
on,  which  was  only  occafioned  by  the  hurry  of  a 
war,  for  an  abfolute  proof  of  inability,  thought  they 
imght  without  danger  lay  upon  the  exportation  of 
marine  flores  every  reftriaivc  claufe  that  could  con¬ 
tribute  to  enhance  the  price  of  them.  For  this  end, 
liicy  entered  into  mutual  engagements,  which  were 
made  public  in  1718,  a  time  when  all  the  maritime 

powers  dill  felt  the  effeftsofa  war  that  had  continued 
fourteen  years. 

England  was  alarmed  by  fo  odious  a  convention. 
She  difpatched  to  America  men  of  fufficient  ability  to 
convince  the  inhabitants  how  neceffary  it  was  for 
them  to  afilft  the  views  of  the  mother  country  ;  and 
of  fufficient  experience  to  dircdt  their  firft  attempts 
towards  great  obje&s,  without  making  them  pafs 
through  thofe  minute  details,  which  quickly  extin- 
guifh  an  ardour  excited  with  difficulty.  In  a  very 
ffiort  time  fuch  quantities  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine, 
yards  and  mails,  were  brought  into  the  harbours  of 
\jrreat  Britain,  that  /he  was  enabled  to  fupply  the 
nations  around  her. 

^  his  fudden  fuccefs  blinded  the  Britidi  government. 
The  cheapnefs  of  the  commodities  furnifhed  by  the 
colonies,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  were  brought 
from  the  Baltic,  gave  them  an  advantage  which  feem- 
ed  to  infure  a  conftant  preference.  Upon  this  the 
minidry  concluded  that  the  bounties  might  be  with* 
drawn.  But  they  had  not  taken  into  their  calcula¬ 
tion  the  difference  of  freight,  which  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  their  rivals.  A  total  flop  enfued  in  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  made  themfenfible  of  their  error. 
In  3729,  they  revived  the  bounties;  which,  thos 
they  were  not  laid  fo  high  as  formerly,  were  fufficient 
to  give  to  the  vent  of  America^  ftores  the  greateff 
fuperiority,  at  lead  in  England,  over  thofe  of  the 
northern  nations. 

The  woods,  though  they  conftituted  the  principal 
riches  of  the  colonies,  had  hitherto  been  overlooked 
by  the  governors  of  the  mother  country.  The  pro¬ 
duce 
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duce  of  them  had  long  been  exported  by  the  Englidi 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  different  markets  in  tne 
Mediterranean,  where  it  was  bought  up  for  build¬ 
ing  and  other  ufes.  As  thefe  traders  did  not  take 
in  return  merchandife  fufficient  to  complete  their 
cargoes,  it  had  been  a  practice  with  the  Hamburgh- 
ers,  and  even  the  Dutch,  toimporton  their  bottoms  the 
produce  of  the  mod  fertile  climates  of  Europe.  I  hi  s 
double  trade  of  export  and  carrying  had  confiderably 
augmented  the  Britifli  navy.  The  parliament,  be¬ 
ing3  informed  of  this  advantage,  in  the  year  1722,  im¬ 
mediately  exempted  the  timber  of  the  colonies  from 
all  thofe  duties  of  importation,  which  Ruffian,  Swe- 
diih,  and  Danifh  timber  are  fubjedl  to.  Ihis  firit 
favour  was  followed  by  a  bounty,  which,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  comprehended  every  fpecies  of  wood  in 
general,  was  principally  calculated  for  thofe  which 
are  employed  in  (hip-building.  An  advantage,  fo 
confiderable  in  itfelf  as  this  was,  would  have  been 
greatly  improved,  if  the  colonies  had  built  among 
themfelves  veifels  proper  for  tranfporting  cargoes  of 
fuch  weight  ;  if  they  had  made  wood-yards,  from 
which  they  might  have  furnifhed  complete  freights  ; 
and,  finally,  if  they  had  abolifhed  ihe  cuflom  of  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  fpring  the  leaves  which  had  fallen  in  the 
preceeding  autumn.  This  foolifh  practice  deftroys 
all  the  young  trees,  that  are  beginning  in  that  fea- 
fon  to  (hoot  out  ;  and  leaves  only  the  old  ones,  w  hich 
are  too  rotten  for  ufe.  It  is  notorious,  that  veifels 
confti  udled  in  America,  or  with  American  materials, 
lait  but  a  very  fhort  time.  This  inconvenience  may 
arife  from  feveral  caufes  ;  but  that  which  has  juil 
been  mentioned  merits  the  greate  attention,  as  it 
may  be  eafily  remedied.  Befldes  timber  and  mafts 
for  fhips,  America  is  capable  of  furniihing  likewife 
fails  and  rigging,  by  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax. 

The  French  proteflants,  who,  when  driven  from 
their  country  by  a  victorious  prince  fallen  into  a  flate 
of  bigotry,  carried  their  national  indultry  every  where 

into 
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into  the  countries  of  his  enemies,  taught  England  the 
value  of  two  commodities  of  the  utmofl  importance 
to  a  maritime  power.  Both  flax  and  hemp  were  cul- 
tivated  with  fome  fuccefs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Ye.  the  manufaftures  of  the  nation  were  chiefly  fun- 
plied  with  both  from  Ruffia.  To  put  a  flop  to  this 

tvtlSMinTrA  tl°"’  h  Wr3S  ProPofed  to  grant  a  boun- 
ty  to  North  America  of  61.  for  every  ton  of  thefe 

nr  ic  es.  But  habit,  which  is  an  enemy  to  all  novel¬ 
ties,  however  ufeful,  prevented  the  colonifts  at  firft 
-rom  being  allured  by  this  bait.  They  are  fince  re- 
vonciled  to  it ;  and  the  produce  of  their  flax  and 
.letup  ferves  to  keep  at  home  a  confiderable  part  of 
90h, 75°/.  which  went  annually  out  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  for  the  purchafe  of  foreign  linens.  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  in  time  be  improved  fo  far  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
whole  demand  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  fupplant 
other  nations  in  all  the  markets.  A  foil  entirely  frelh, 
which  cods  nothing,  does  not  ftand  in  need  of  ma¬ 
nure,  is  interfered  by  navigable  rivers,  and  may  be 
cultivated  by  ilaves,  affords  ground  for  immenfe  ex¬ 
pectations.  To  the  timber  and  canvas  requifite  for 
dipping  we  have  yet  to  add  iron.,  The  northern 
parts  of  America  furnifh  this  commodity,  to  aflift  in 

acquiring  the  gold  and  filver  which  fo  abundantly 
flow  in  the  fouthern. 


VII. 

England  begins  to  get  Iron  from  North 

,  America. 

THIS  mod  ufeful  of  metals,  fo  neceffary  to  man¬ 
kind,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans,  till  the 
Europeans  taught  them  the  molt  fatal  ufe  of  it,  that 
o.  making  weapons.  The  Englffh  themfelves  long 
negle&ed  the  iron  mines,  which  nature  had  laviihed 
on  the  continent  where  they  were  fettled.  That 
channel  of  wealth  had  been  diverted  from  the  mo¬ 
ther 
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ther  country  by  being  clogged  with  enormous  duties; 
The  proprietors  of  the  national  mines,  aided  by  thofe 
of  the  coppice  woods,  which  are  ufed  in  the  working 
of  them,  had  procured  impofts  to  be  laid  on  them 
that  amounted  to  a  prohibition.  By  corruption,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  fophillry,  thefe  enemies  to  the  public 
good  had  flifled  a  competition,  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  their  interefts.  At  length  the  govern¬ 
ment  took  the  firft  fteps  towards  a  right  conduct* 
The  importation  of  American  iron  into  the  port  of 
London  was  granted  duty-free  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  it  was  forbid  to  be  carried  to  any  other  ports, 
or  even  more  than  ten  miles  inland.  This  whimficai 
reftridfion  continued  till  1757.  At  that  time  the 
general  voice  of  the  people  called  upon  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  repeal  an  ordinance  fo  manifetlly  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  public  utility,  and  to  extend  to 
the  whole  kingdom  a  privilege  which  had  been 
granted  exclufively  to  the  capital. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  reafonable  than 
this  demand,  it  met  with  the  ftrongeft  oppofition. 
Combinations  of  intereded  individuals  were  formed  to 
reprefent,  that  the  hundredand  nine  forges  wrought  in 
England,  not  reckoning  thofe  of  Scotland,  produced 
annually  eighteen  thoufand  tons'ofiron,  andemployeda 
great  number  of  able  workmen  ;  that  the  mines,  which 
were  inexhauftable,  would  have  fupplied  a  much  great¬ 
er  quantity,  had  not  a  perpetual  apprehenfion  pre¬ 
vailed  that  the  duties  on  American  iron  would  be 
taken  off ;  that  the  iron  works  carried  on  in  England 
confumed  annually  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
thoufand  cords  of  underwood,  and  that  thofe  woods  fur- 
nifhed  moreover  bark  for  the  tanneries  and  materials 
for  fliip-building  ;  and  that  the  American  iron,  not 
being  proper  for  tleel  for  making  fnarp  inftruments 
or  many  of  the  utenlils  of  navigation,  would  con¬ 
tribute  very  little  to  lefien  the  importation  from  a- 
broad,  and  would  have  no  other  efFedt  than  that  of 
putting  a  ftop  to  the  forges  of  Great  Britain. 

Bhefe  grouadlefs  reprefentations  had  no  weight 
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with  the  parliament,  who  faw  clearly,  that,  urJef« 
the  price  of  the  original  materials  could  be  leffened. 
the  nation  would  foon  lofe  the  numberlefs  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron  and  fteel,  by  which  it  had  fo  long  been 
enriched,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  loft  in 
putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  other  nations  by  their 
induftry  had  made  in  it.  It  was  therefore  refolved, 
that  the  free  importation  of  iron  from  America  fttould 
be  permitted  in  all  the  ports  of  England.  This 
wife  refolution  was  accompanied  with  an  a&  of  juf- 
tice.  The  proprietors  of  coppices  were  by  a  ftatute 
of  Henry  VIII.  forbidden  to  clear  their  lands  :  the 
parliament  took  off  this  prohibition,  and  left  them 
at  liberty  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  their  eftates  as  they 
Ihould  think  proper. 

Previous  to  thefe  regulations,  Great  Britain  ufed 
to  pay  annually  to  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Ruftia,  437,500/.  for  the  iron  ihe  purchafed  of  them. 
This  tribute  is  greatly  leffened,  and  will  leffen  {till 
more.  The  ore  is  found  in  fuch  quantities  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  is  fo  eafily  feparated  from  the  ground,  that 
the  Englifh  do  not  defpair  of  having  it  in  their  power 
to  furnifh  Portugal,  Turky,  Africa,  the  Eaft  Indies, 
and  every  country  in  the  world  with  which  they  have 
any  commercial  connections. 

Perhaps  the  Englifh  may  be  too  fanguine  in  their 
reprefentations  of  the  advantages  they  expedt  from 
fo  many  articles  of  importance  to  their  navy.  But 
it  is  fufficient  for  them,  if  by  the  affiftance  of  their 
colonies  they  can  free  themfelves  from  that  depen¬ 
dence  in  which  the  northern  powers  of  Europe  have 
hitherto  kept  them  with  regard  to  the  equipment  of 
their  fleets.  Formerly  their  operations  might  have 
been  prevented,  or  at  leaft  interrupted,  by  a  refufal 
of  the  neceftary  materials.  From  this  time  nothing 
will  be  able  to  check  their  natural  ardour  for  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  fea,  which  alone  can  infure  to  them 
the  empire  of  the  new  world. 


VIII. 
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VIII. 

England  endeavours  to  procure  Wine  and  Silk 
from  North  America. 

AFter  having  paved  the  way  to  that  grand  ob- 
jeft,  by  forming  a  free,  independent  navy,  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  every  other  nation  ;  England  has 
adopted  every  meafure  that  can  contribute  to  her  en¬ 
joyment  of  this  fpecies  of  conqueft  fhe  has  made  in 
America,  lefs  by  the  force  of  her  arms  than  of  her 
induflry.  By  bounties,  judicioufiy  beftowed,  die  has 
fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  draw  annually  from  that  coun¬ 
try  twenty  millions  weight  of  potafhes.  The  great- 
eft  progrefs  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
indigo,  and  tobacco.  In  proportion  as  the  fettle- 
ments,  from  their  natural  tendency,  ftretched  fur¬ 
ther  towards  the  fouth,  frefh  projects  and  enter- 
prizes  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  fug  gelled 
themfelves.  In  the  temperate  and  in  the  hot  climates, 
the  feveral  productions  were  expecled  which  necefla- 
rily  reward  the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  Wine  was 
the  only  article  that  Teemed  to  be  wanting  to  the 
new  hemifphere  ;  and  the  Englifh,  who  have  none 
in  Europe,  were  eager  to  produce  fome  in  America. 

Upon  that  immenfe  continent  the  Englifh  are  in 
poffeftion  of,  are  found  prodigious  quantities  of  wild 
vines,  which  bear  grapes,  differing  in  colour,  fjze, 
and  quantity,  but  all  of  a  four  and  difagreeable  fla¬ 
vour.  It  was  fuppofed  that  good  management 
would  give  thefe  plants  that  perfection  which  unaf- 
fifted  nature  had  denied  them  ;  and  French  vine-dref- 
fers  were  invited  into  a  country,  where  neither  pub¬ 
lic  nor  private  impofitions  took  away  their  inclinati¬ 
on  to  labour  by  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  of  their 
induftry.  The  repeated  experiments  they  made  both 
with  American  and  European  plants,  were  all  equal¬ 
ly  unfuccefsful.  The  juice  of  the  grape  was  too  wa¬ 
tery,  too  weak,  and  almoft  impoflible  to  be  preferved 


I  I 
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in  a  hot  climate.  The  country  was  too  full  of  wood; 


■which  attraft  ami  confmethe  moilt  and  hot  vapou 


■he  feafons  were  too  unfettled,  and  the  infects  too 
numerous  near  the  forefts  to  fuffer  a  production  to 
expand  and  profper,  of  which  the  Britifh,  and  all 
other  nations  who  have  it  not,  are  fo  ambitious. 
The  time  will  come,  perhaps,  tho’  it  will  be  long 
firit,  when  their  colonies  will  furnifh  them  with  a 
beverage,  which  they  envy  and  purchafe  from  France, 
repining  inwardly  that  they  are  obliged  to  contribute 
towards  enriching  a  rival,  whom  they  are  anxious  to 
ruin.  This  dilpofuion  is  cruel.  Britain  has  other 
more  gentle  and  more  honourable  means  of  attaining 
that  profperity  fhe  is  ambitious  of.  Her  emulation 
may  be  better  and  more  ufefully  exerted  on  an  article 
now  cultivated  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe  :  this  is  filk  !  the  work  of  that  little  worm 
"which  clothes  mankind  with  the  leaves  of  trees  di¬ 
gged  in  its  entrails ;  filk  !  that  double  prodigy  of 
nature  and  of  art. 

A  very  confiderable  fum  of  money  is  annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  Great  Britain  for  the  purchafe  of  this 
rich  produ&ion;  which  gave  rife  about  thirty  years 
ago  to  a  plan  for  obtaining  filk  from  Carolina.  The 
mildneis  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  abundance  of 
mulberry-trees,  feemed  favourable  to  the  projeth 
Some  attempts  made  by  the  government  to  attraCl 
fome  Switzers  into  the  colony,  were  more  fuccefsful 
than  could  have  been  expected.  Yet  the  progrefs  of 
this  branch  of  trade  has  not  been  anfwerable  to  fo 
promifing  a  beginning.  The  blame  has  been, laid  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  who  buying  only  ne- 
groe  men,  from  whom  they  received  an  immediate  and 
certain  profit,  neglected  to  have  women,  who  with 
their  children  might  have  been  employed  in  bringing 
up  filk-worms,  an  occupation  fuitable  to  the  weaknefs 
of  that  fex,  and  to  the  tendered  age.  But  it  ought 
to  have  been  coniidered,  that  men  coming  from  ano¬ 
ther  hemifphere  into  a  rude  uncultivated  country, 
would  apply  their  firit  care  to  the  cultivation  of  ef- 
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culent  plants,  breeding  cattle,  and  the  toils  of  im- 
mediate  neceffity.  This  is  the  natural  and  condant 
proceeding  of  well-governed  dates.  From  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  is  the  fource  of  population,  they  rife  to 
the  arts  of  luxury  ;  and  the  arts  of  luxury  nourifh 
commerce,  which  is  the  child  of  induftry  and  father 
of  wealth.  The  time  is  perhaps  come,  when  Britain 
may  employ  whole  colonies  in  the  cultivation  of  fi!k. 
This  is,  at  lead,  the  national  opinion.  On  the  i  8th 
of  April  1769,  the  parliament  granted  a  bounty  of 
25  per  cent .  for  feven  years  on  all  raw  filks  imported 
from  the  colonies  ;  a  bounty  of  20  per  cent,  for  fevea 
years  following,  and  for  feven  years  after  that  a  boun¬ 
ty  of  1  y  per  cent .  If  this  encouragement  produces 
fuch  improvements  as  may  reafonably  be  expected 
from  it,  the  next  dep  undoubtedly  will  be  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  which  feem  particu¬ 
larly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  foil  of  the  Britifh 
colonies.  There  are  not,  perhaps,  any  rich  produc¬ 
tions  either  in  Europe  or  Ada,  hut  what  may  be 
tranfplanted  and  cultivated  with  fuccefs  on  the  vaff 
continent  of  North  America,  as  foon  as  population 
fhall  have  provided  hands  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
and  fertility  of  fo  rich  a  territory.  The  great  objedl 
of  the  mother  country  at  prefent  is  the  peopling  of 
her  colonies. 


IX. 

What  kind  of  Men  Br  1  t a  1  n  peoples  her  North 
American  Colonies  with. 


np  HE  fird  perfons  who  landed  in  this  defert  and 
JL  favage  region  were  Engliihmen  who  had  been 
perfecuted  at  home  for  their. civil  and  religious  opi¬ 
nions. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  fird  emigration 
would  be  attended  with  important  confcquences.  The 
inhabitants  c i  Great  Britain  are  fo  ftrongly  attached 
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to  their  native  foil,  that  nothing  lefs  than  civil  wars 
or  revolutions  can  induce  thole  among  them  who 
have  any  property,  chara&er,  or  induftry,  to  a  change 
of  climate  and  country;  for  which  reafon  the  re-eda- 
!j;ilhm<wnt  of  public  tranquillity  in  Europe  was  likely 
to  put  an  unfurmountable  bar  to  the  progrefs  of  A- 
merican  cultivation. 

A<ld  to  this,  that  the  Englilh,  though  naturally 
active,  ambitious,  and  enterprifing,  were  ill-adapted 
to  the  bulinefs  of  clearing  the  grounds.  Accudomed 
‘O  a  quiet  life,  eafe,  and  many  conveniences,  nothing 
but  the  enthufiafm  of  religion  or  politics  could  fup- 
port  them  under  the  labours,  miferies,  wants,  and  ca¬ 
lamities,  infeparable  from  new  plantations. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  though  England 
might  have  been  able  to  overcome  thefe  difficulties* 
it  was  not  a  defirable  object  for  her.  Without  doubt, 
the  founding  of  colonies,  rendering  them  flourifhing, 
and  enriching  herfelf  with  their  productions,  was  an 
advantageous  profpedl  to  her  ;  but  thofe  advantages 
would  be  dearly  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  her  own 
population. 

Happily  for  her,  the  intolerant  and  defpotic  fpirit, 
that  fwayed  mod  countries  of  Europe,  forced  num- 
berlefs  victims  to  take  refuge  in  an  uncultivated  tradt, 
which,  in  its  date  of  defolation,  feemed  to  implore 
that  alh dance  for  itfelf  which  it  offered  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Thefe  men,  who  had  efcaped  from  the  rod 
of  tyranny,  in  eroding  the  Teas,  abandoned  all  hopes 
of  return,  and  attached  themfelves  for  ever  to  a  coun¬ 
try  which  at  the  fame  time  afforded  them  an  afylum, 
and  an  eafy  quiet  fubfidence.  Their  good  fortune 
could  not  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Multitudes 
flocked  from  different  parts  to  partake  of  it.  Nor 
has  this  eagernefs  abated,  particularly  in  Germany, 
where  nature  produces  men  for  the  purpofes  either  of 
conquering  or  cultivating  the  earth.  It  will  even  in- 
creaie.  The  advantage  granted  to  emigrants  through¬ 
out  the  Britifh  dominions  of  being  naturalized  by  a 
rdidence  of  feven  years  in  the  colonies,  Efficiently 
warrants  this  prediction. 


While 
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While  tyranny  and  perfecution  were  dedroying  po¬ 
pulation  in  Europe,  Britifh  America  was  beginning 
to  be  peopled  with  three  forts  of  inhabitants.  I  he 
firft  clafs  confifts  of  freemen.  It  is  the  mod  nume¬ 
rous  ;  but  hitherto  it  has  vifibly  degenerated.  The 
Creoles  in  general,  though  habituated  to  the  climate 
from  their  cradle,  are  not  fo  robuft  and  lit  for  labour, 
nor  fo  powerful  in  war,  as  the  Europeans  ;  whether 
it  he  that  they  have  not  the  improvements  of  educa- 
tion,  or  that  they  are  foftened  by  nature.  In  that  fo¬ 
reign  clime  the  mind  is  enervated  as  well  as  the  body  : 
endued  with  a  quicknefs  and  early  penetration,  it  ea- 
fdy  apprehends,  but  wants  fteadinefs,  and  is  not  ufed 
to  continued  thought.  It  mud  be  a  matter  of  ado- 
nifnment  to  find  that  America  has  not  yet  produced 
a  good  poet,  an  able  mathematician,  or  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  in  any  fingle  art  or  fcience.  They  pofiefs  in 
general  a  readinefs  for  acquiring  the  knowledge  of 
every  art  or  fcience,  but  not  one  of  them  fiiews  any 
decifive  talent  for  one  in  particular.  More  early  ad¬ 
vanced  at  fird,  and  arriving  at  a  (late  of  maturity 
fooner  than  we  do,  they  are  much  behind  us  in  the 
later  part  of  life. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  their  population  is  not 
very  numerous  in  comparifon  with  that  of  all  Europe 
together  ;  that  they  want  aids,  matters,  models,  in- 
druments,  emulation  in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  that 
education  with  them  is  too  much  neglected,  or  too 
little  improved.  But  we  may  obferve,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  we  fee  more  perfons  in  America  of  good 
birth,  of  an  eafy  competent  fortune,  with  a  greater 
fhare  of  leifure  and  of  other  means  of  improving  their 
natural  abilities,  than  are  found  in  Europe,  where 
even  the  very  method  of  training  up  youth  is  often 
repugnant  to  the  progrefs  and  unfolding  of  reafon 
and  genius.  Is  it  poflible,  that  although  the  Creoles 
educated  with  us  have  every  one  of  them  good  fenfe,. 
or  at  lead  the  mod  part  of  them,  yet  not  one  fhould 
have  arifen  to  any  great  degree  of  perfection  in  ths 
flighted  purfuit  \  and  that  among  fucb  as  have  daid; 
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in  their  own  country,  no  one  has  diitinguilhed  himfelf 
by  a  confirmed  fuperiority  in  thofe  talents  which  lead 
to  fame  ?  Has  nature,  then,  punifned  them  for  having 
cro:Ted  the  ocean  ?  Are  they  a  race  of  people  dege¬ 
nerated  by  tranfplanting,  by  growth,  and  by  mix¬ 
ture  ?  Will  not  time  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  the 
nature  of  their  climate  ?  Let  us  beware  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  on  futurity,  before  we  have  the  experience  of 
feveral  centuries.  Let  us  wait  till  a  more  ample  burft 
of  light  has  fhone  over  the  new  hemifphere.  Let  us 
wait  till  education  may  have  corrected  the  unfur- 
mountable  tendency  of  the  climate  towards  the  ener¬ 
vating  pleafures  of  luxury  and  fenfuality.  Perhaps 
we  fhall  then  fee  that  America  is  propitious  to  genius 
and  the  arts,  that  give  birth  to  peace  and  fociety. 
A  new  Olympus,  an  Arcadia,  an  Athens,  a  new 
Greece,  will  produce,  perhaps,  on  the  continent,  or 
in  the  Archipelago  that  furrounds  it,  another  Ho¬ 
mer,  a  Theocritus,  and  efpecially  an  Anacreon, 
Perhaps  another  Newton  is  to  arife  in  New  Britain, 
From  Britifh  America,  without  doubt,  will  proceed 
the  firft  rays  of  the  fciences,  if  they  are  at  length  to 
break  through  a  fky  fo  long  time  clouded.  By  a 
lingular  contrail  with  the  old  world,  in  which  the 
arts  have  travelled  from  the  fouth  towards  the  north, 
in  the  new  one  the  north  will  be  found  to  enlighten 
the  fouthern  parts.  Let  the  Britifh  clear  the  ground, 
purity  the  air,  alter  the  climate,  improve  nature,  and 
a  new  univerfe  will  arife  out  of  their  hands  for  the 
glory  and  happinefs  of  humanity.  But  it  is  neceffary 
that  they  fhould  take  heps  conformable  to  this  noble 
deiign,  and  aim  by  juft  and  laudable  means  to  form  a 
population  f  t  for  the  creation  of  a  new  world.  This 
is  what  they  have  not  yet  done. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  their  colonifts  was  formerly 
eompofed  of  malefactors  which  the  mother  country 
tranfported  after  condemnation  to  America,  and  who 
were  bound  to  a.  Servitude  of  feven  or  fourteen  years 
to  the  planters  who  had  purchafed  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  juftice.  The  difguft  is  grown  univerf&l 
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againtt  thefe  corrupt  men,  always  difpofed  to  commit 
frefh  crimes. 

Thefe  have  been  replaced  by  indigent  perfons, 
whom  the  impoffibility  of  fubfifting  in  Europe  has 
driven  into  the  new  world.  Having  embarked  with¬ 
out  being  capable  of  paying  for  their  paflage,  thefe 
wretches  are  at  the  difpofal  of  their  captain,  who 
fells  them  to  whom  he  pleafes. 

This  fort  of  flavery  is  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
time  ;  but  it  can  never  exceed  eight  years.  If  among 
thefe  emigrants  there  are  any  who  are  not  of  age, 
their  fervitude  lafts  till  they  arrive  at  that  period, 
which  is  fixed  at  twenty-one  for  the  boys,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  for  the  girls. 

None  of  thofe  who  are  contracted  for  have  a  right 
to  marry  without  the  approbation  of  their  matter, 
who  fets  what  price  he  chufes  on  his  confent.  If 
any  one  of  them  runs  away,  and  he  is  retaken,  he  is 
to  ferve  a  week  for  each  day’s  abfence,  a  month  for 
every  week,  and  fix  months  for  one.  The  proprietor 
who  does  not  think  proper  to  receive  again  one  who 
has  deferted  from  his  fervice,  may  fell  him  to  whom 
he  pleafes,  but  only  for  the  term  of  his  firft  contradl* 
Befides,  neither  the  fervice,  nor  the  fale,  carry  any 
ignominy  with  it.  At  the  end  of  his  fervitude,  the 
contracted  perfon  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  a  free 
denizen.  With  his  freedom  he  receives  from  the 
matter  whom  he  has  ferved,  either  implements  for 
hufbandry,  or  utenfils  proper  for  his  work. 

But  with  whatever  appearance  of  juftice  this  fpe- 
cies  of  traffic  may  be  coloured,  the  greateft  part  of 
the  ftrangers  who  go  over  to  America  under  thefe 
conditions,  would  never  fet  their  foot  on  board  a  Ihip, 
if  they  were  not  inveigled  away.  Some  artful  kid¬ 
nappers  from  the  fens  of  Holland  fpread  themfelves 
over  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  the  cantons  of  Ger¬ 
many  which  are  the  belt  peopled  or  leatt  happy. 
There  they  fet  forth  with  raptures  the  delights  of  the 
new  world,  and  the  fortunes  eafily  acquired  in  th?.£ 
country.  The  fjmple  mea  feduced,  by  thefe  magni- 
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ficent  promifes,  blindly  follow  thefe  infamous  brok¬ 
ers  engaged  in  this  fcandalous  commerce,  who 
deliver  them  over  to  fa&ors  at  Amfterdam  or  Rot¬ 
terdam.  Thefe,  either  in  pay  with  the  Britifh  go¬ 
vernment,  or  with  companies  who  have  undertaken 
to  (lock  the  colonies  with  people,  give  a  gratuity  to 
the  men  employed  in  this  fervice.  '  Whole  families 
are  fold,  without  their  knowledge,  to  matters  at  a 
dittance,  who  impofe  the  harderconditions  upon  them, 
as  hunger  and  necefiity  do  not  permit  the  fufferers  to 
give  a  refufal.  The  Britifh  form  their  fupplies  of  men 
for  hufbandry  as  princes  do  for  war  ;  for  a  purpofe 
more  ufeful  and  more  humane,  but  by  the  fame  ar¬ 
tifices.  The  deception  is  perpetually  carried  on  in 
Europe,  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  fupprefling  of 
all  correfpondencc  with  America,  which  might  unvail 
a  myttery  of  impofture  and  iniquity  too  well  dif» 
guifed  by  the  interefted  principles  which  gave  rife  to 
it. 

But,  in  fhort,  there  would  not  be  fo  many  dupes, 
if  there  were  fewer  vi&ims.  It  is  the  opprefiion  of 
government  which  makes  thefe  chimerical  ideas  of 
fortune  be  adopted  by  the  credulity  of  the  people. 
Men  unfortunate  in  their  private  affairs,  vagabonds, 
or  contemptible  at  home,  having  nothing  worfe  to 
fear  in  a  foreign  climate,  cafily  give  themfelves  up 
to  the  hope  of  a  better  lot.  The  means  ufed  to  re¬ 
tain  them  in  a  country  where  chance  has  given  him 
birth,  are  fit  only  to  excite  in  them  a  defire  to  quit 
it.  It  is  imagined  that  they  are  to  be  under  the  con* 
ttant  rettraint  of  prohibitions,  menaces,  and  punifh- 
ments  :  thefe  do  but  exafperate  them,  and  drive  them 
to  defertion  by  the  very  forbidance  of  it.  They 
jfhould  be  attached  by  foothing  means  ;  by  fair  ex¬ 
pectations  ;  whereas  they  are  imprifoned,  and  bound  : 
man,  born  free,  is  rettrained  from  attempting  to  ex- 
ift  in  regions  where  heaven  and  earth  offer  him  an 
afylum.  It  has  been  thought  better  to  ft  iff  e  him  in 
his  cradle  than  to  lethim  feek  for  his  living  in  fome 
climate  that  is  ready  to  give  him  fuccour.  It  is  not 
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judged  proper  even  to  leave  him  the  choice  of  his 
burial-place. — Tyrants  in  policy  !  thefe  are  the  effects 
of  your  laws  !  People,  where  then  are  your  rights  ? 

It  is  then  become  neceffary  to  lay  ©pen  to  the  na¬ 
tions  the  fch ernes  that  are  formed  againll  their  liber¬ 
ty  ?  Mud  they  be  told,  that,  by  a  confpiracy  of  the 
moft  odious  nature,  certain  powers  have  lately  enter¬ 
ed  into  an  agreement,  which  mud  deprive  even  de- 
fpair  itfelf  of  every  refource  ?  For  thefe  two  centur¬ 
ies  pad,  all  the  princes  of  Europe  have  been  fabricat¬ 
ing  among  them  in  the  fecret  recedes  of  the  cabinet 
that  long  and  heavy  chain  with  which  the  people 
are  encompaffed  on  every  fide.  At  every  negociati- 
on  frefh  links  were  added  to  the  chain  fo  artificially 
contrived.  Wars  tended  not  to  make  dates  more 
extenfive,  but  fubjedls  more  fubmiflive,  by  gradually 
fubdituting  military  government  in  lieu  of  the  mild 
and  gentle  influence  of  laws  and  morality.  The 
feveral  potentates  have  all  equally  drengthened  them- 
felves  in  their  tyranny  by  their  conqueds  or  by  their 
lodes.  When  they  were  victorious,  they  reigned  by 
their  armies  ;  when  humbled  by  defeat,  they  held 
the  command  by  the  mifery  of  their  pudllanimous 
fubjedts  ;  whether  ambition  made  them  competitors 
or  adverfaries,  they  entered  into  league  or  alliance 
only  to  aggravate  the  fervitude  of  the  people.  If 
they  chofe  to  kindle  war,  or  maintain  peace,  they 
were  fure  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  their  au¬ 


thority  either  the  raifing  or  debafing  of  their  people. 
If  they  ceded  a  province,  they  exhauded  every  other 
to  recover  it,  in  order  to  make  amends  for  their  lofs. 
If  they  acquired  a  new  one,  the  haughtinefs  they  af¬ 
fected  out  of  it,  was  the  occafion  of  cruelty  and  ex¬ 
tortion  within.  They  borrowed  one  of  another  by 
turns  every  art  and  invention,  whether  of  peace  or 
of  war,  -that  might  concur  fometimes  to  foment  na¬ 
tural  antipathy  and  rivalfhip,  fometimes  to  obliterate 
the  character  of  the  nations,  as  if  there  had  been  a 
tacit  agreement  among  the  rulers  to  fubjeft  the  na¬ 
tions  $ 
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tions  ;  one  by  means  of  another,  to  the  defpotiTm 
they  had  conftantly  been  preparing  for  them.  Ye 
people  who  all  groan  more  or  lefs  fecretly,  doubt 
not  of  your  condition  ;  thofe  who  never  enter¬ 
tained  any  affe&ion  for  you,  are  come  now  not  to 
nave  any  fear  of  you.  In  the  extremity  of  wretch - 
ednels,  one  fmgle  refourcc  remained  for  you  ;  that 

oi  efcape  and  emigration. — Even  that  has  been  fhut 
agamit  you. 

Princes  have  agreed  among  themfelves  to  rcftore 
to  one  another  not  only  deferters,  who  for  the  moil 
part,  lnJiited  by  compulfion  or  by  fraud,  have 
a  good  right  to  efcape  ;  not  only  rogues,  who  in 
reality  ought  not  to  find  a  refuge  any  where  ;  but 
indifferently  all  their  fubjedts,  whatever  may  be  the 
motive  that  obliged  them  to  quit  their  country. 

T  hus  all  you  unhappy  labourers,  who  find  neither 
lubfmence  nor  work  in  your  own  countries,  after 
they  have  been  ravaged  and  rendered  barren  by  the 
exactions  of  finance  ;  thus  ye  die  where  ye  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born,  ye  have  no  refuge  but  under 
ground.  All  ye  artifis  and  workmen  of  every  clafs 
harraffed  by  monopolies,  who  are  refufed  the  right 
of  working  at  your  own  free  difpofal,  without  having 
purchafed  the  privileges  of  your  calling  ;  ye  who 
are  kept  for  your  whole  life  in  the  work-fhop,  for 
the  purpofe  of  enriching  a  privileged  factor  ;  ye 
whom  a  court- mourning  leaves  for  months  together 
without  bread  or  wages  ;  never  expedt  to  live  out  of 
a  country  where  foldiers  and  guards  keep  you  im- 
prifoned  ;  go  wander  in  defpair,  and  die  of  regret. 
If  ye  venture  to  groan,  your  cries  will  be  re-echoed 
and  loft  in  the  depth  of  a  dungeon  5  if  ye  make  your 
escape,  ye  will  be  purfued  even  beyond  mountains 
and  livers  :  ye  will  be  fent  back,  or  given  up,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  torture  ;  and  to  that  eternal  re- 
flraint  to  which  you  have  been  condemned  from  your 
birth.  Do  you  likewife,  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  a  free  fpirit,  independent  of  prejudice  and  er¬ 
ror,  who  dare  to  think  and  talk  like  men,  do  you 
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country  and  your  fellow-citizens,  or  elfe  maintain  a 


princes,  and  fealed  by  a  treaty ;  recollect  the  in- 
leription  Dante  has  engraved  on  the  gate  of  his  in¬ 
fernal  region  :  Voi  ch’  e?itratei  lafeiate  omai  ogni  fgc- 
ranza  ;  “  You  who  enter  here,  may  leave  behind 
i(  you  every  hope.” 


wretches,  who  voluntarily  prefer  her  dominion  to 
she  infupportable  yoke  of  their  own  country  ?  What 
need  has  fhe  of  that  infamous  band  of  contracted 
Haves,  kidnapped  and  debauched  by  the  fhameful 
means  employed  by  every  (late  to  increafe  their 
armies  ?  What  need  has  Hie  of  thole  beings  lfill 
more  miferable,  of  whom  Hie  compofes  the  third 
part  of  her  American  population  ?  Yes,  by  an  ini- 
(pjity  the  more  ihocking  as  it  is  apparently  the  lefs 
neceffary,  her  northern  colonies  have  had  recourfe 
to  the  traffic  and  flavery  of  the  negroes.  It  will 
not  be  difowned,  that  they  may  be  better  fed,  bet¬ 
ter  clothed,  leis  ill  treated,  and  lefs  overburdened 
with  toil,  than  in  the  iflands.  The  laws  protect 
them  more  efFeclually,  and  they  feldom  become  the 
victims  of  the  barbarity  or  caprice  of  an  odious  ty¬ 
rant.  But  hill  what  mud  be  the  burden  of  a  man’s 
life  who  is  condemned  to  languifh  in  eternal  flavery  ? 
Some  humane  fe&aries,  Chriltians  who  look  for  vir¬ 
tues  in  1 11  e  gofpel  more  than  for  opinions,  have  often 
been  defirous  ot  reftoring  to  their  Haves  that  liberty 
for  which  they  cannot  receive  any  adequate  com- 
penfation  ;  but  they  have  been  a  long  time  withheld 
by  a  law  of  the  (late,  which  directed  that  an  align¬ 
ment  of  a  fufficiency  for  fubfiftence  fhould  be  made 
to  thofe  who  were  fet  at  liberty. 
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Let  us  rather  fay,  The  convenient  cuftom  of  be* 
ing  waited  on  by  flaves  ;  the  fondnefs  we  have  for 
power,  which  we  attempt  to  juftify  by  pretending  to 
alleviate  their  fervitude  ;  the  opinion  fo  readily  en¬ 
tertained,  that  they  do  not  complain  of  a  (late  which 
is  by  time  changed  into  nature  ;  thefe  are  the  fo- 
phifms  of  felf  love,  calculated  to  appeafe  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  confcience.  The  generality  of  mankind 
are  not  born  with  evil  difpofitiens,  ©r  prone  to  do 
ill  by  choice  ;  but  even  among  thofe  whom  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  juft  and  good,  there  are  but 
few  who  pofiefs  a  foul  fufficiently  difinterefted,  cou¬ 
rageous,  and  great,  to  do  any  good  action,  if  they 
muft  facrifice  fome  advantage  for  it. 

But  ft  ill  the  quakers  have  juft  fet  an  example  which 
ought  to  make  an  epocha  in  the  hiftory  of  religion 
and  humanity.  In  one  of  thefe  aflemblies,  where 
every  one  of  the  faithful,  who  conceives  himfe'f 
moved  by  the  impulfe  of  the  holy  Spirit,  has  a  right 
of  fpeaking  ;  one  of  the  brethren,  who  was  him- 
fclf  undoubtedly  infpired  on  this  occafion,  arofe  and 
faid  :  “  How  long  then  fhall  we  have  two  confcien- 
“  ces,  two  meafures,  two  fcales  ;  one  in  our  own 
favour,  one  for  the  ruin  of  our  neighbour,  both 
<<  equally  falfe  ?  Is  it  for  us,  brethren,  to  complain 
“  at  this  moment,  that  the  parliament  of  Britain 
“  wifhes  to  enflave  us,  and  to  impofe  upon  us  the 
«  yoke  of  fubje&s,  without  leaving  us  the  rights  of 
citizens  ;  wdiile  for  this  century  pail,  we  have 
<<  been  calmly  affing  the  part  of  tyrants,  by  keep- 
<*  ing  in  bonds  of  the  hardeft  flavery  men  who  are 
il  our  equals  and  our  brethren  i  What  have  thofe 
unhappy  creatures  done  to  us,  whom  nature  hath 
feparated  from  us  by  barriers  fo  formidable,  whom 
our  avarice  has  fought  after  through  ftorms  and 
wrecks,  and  brought  away  from  the  midft  of  their 
burning  lands,  or  from  their  dark  forefts  mhabiv.- 
«  ed  by  tygers  ?  What  crime  have  they  been  guilty 
ti  of,  that  they  fhould  be  torn  from  a  country  which 
fed  them  without  toil,  and  that  they  fnould  be 
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Ci  tranfplanted  by  us  to  a  land  where  they  perilh 
under  the  labours  of  fervitude  ?  Father  of  hea- 
ven,  what  family  had  Thou  then  created,  in  which 
the  elder  born,  after  having  feized  on  the  proper - 
<6  ty  of  their  brethren,  are  dill  refolved  to  compel 
66  them,  with  ltripes,  to  manure  with  the  blood  of 
6i  their  veins  and  the  fweat  of  their  brow  that  very 
€<  inheritance  of  which  they  have  been  robbed  ?  De- 
plorable  race  !  whom  we  render  brutes,  to  tyran- 
€{  nize  over  them^  in  whom  we  extinguifh  every 
power  of  the  foul,  to  load  their  limbs  and  their 
c<  bodies  with  burdens  ;  in  whom  we  ed'ace  the 
image  of  God,  and  the  damp  of  manhood  :  a 
((  race  mutilated  and  difhonoured  as  to  the  faculties 
Ci  of  mind  and  body,  throughout  its  exidence,  by 
(t  us  who  are  Chridians  and  Britons  !  Britons,  ye 
ii  people  favoured  by  Heaven,  and  refpeded  on  the 
€i  feas,  would  ye  be  free  and  tyrants  at  the  fame  in* 
64  dant  :  No,  brethren  ;  it  is  time  wc  fhould  be  con- 
fident  with  ourfelvcs.  Let  11s  fet  free  thofe  mifer- 
“  able  victims  of  our  pride  :  let  us  redore  the  ne~ 
(i  groes  to  liberty,  which  man  fhould  never  take 
Ci  from  man.  May  all  Chridian  focieties  be  induced 
c<  by  our  example  to  repair  an  injuftice  authorifed 
by  the  crimes  and  plunders  of  two  centuries  ! 
“  May  men  too  long  degraded,  at  length  raife  to 
“  Idea  ven  their  arms  freed  from  drains,  and  their 
4<  eyes  bathed  in  tears  of  gratitude  !  Alas  !  the  un- 
happy  mortals  have  hitherto  died  no  tears  but 
£<  thofe  of  defpair  !” 

This  difcourfe  awakened  remorfe,  and  the  Haves  in 
Penfylvania  were  fet  at  liberty.  A  revolution  fo 
amazing  mud  neceffarily  have  been  the  work  of  a 
people  inclined  to  toleration.  But  let  us  not  expect 
iimilar  indances  of  heroifm  in  thofe  countries  which 
are  as  deep  funk  in  barbarifm  by  the  vices  attendant 
on  luxury,  as  they  have  formerly  been  from  ignorance. 
When  a  government,  at  once  both  priedly  and  mili¬ 
tary,  has  brought  every  thing,  even  the  opinions  of 
tucn?  under  its  yoke  ;  when  man,  become  an  impo- 
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Tor,  has  perfuaded  the  armed  multitude  that  he 
fiolds  from  Heaven  the  right  of  oppreffing  the  earth  ; 
there  is  no  fhadow  of  liberty  left  for  civilized  nati¬ 
ons  :  Why  fliould  they  not  take  their  revenge  on 
the  favage  people  of  the  torrid  zone  ? 


X. 

Prefent  Rate  of  Population  in  the  British 
Provinces  of  North  America. 

Py  r  OT  to  mention  the  population  of  the  negroes, 
..L  which  may  amount  to  300,000  Haves,  in  1750 
n  million  of  inhabitants  were  reckoned  in  the  Britifh 
provinces  of  North  America.  There  mud  be  now 
upwards  of  two  millions  ;  as  it  is  proved  by  undeni¬ 
able  calculations,  that  the  number  of  people  doubles 
every  15  or  16  years  in  fome  of  thofe  provinces,  and 
every  18  or  20  in  others.  So  rapid  an  increafe  mud 
Lave  two  fources.  The  fird  is  that  number  of  Irifh- 
men,  Jews,  Frenchmen,  Switzers,  Palatines,  Mora¬ 
vians,  and  Saltzburghers,  who,  after  having  been 
worn  out  with  the  political  and  religious  troubles 
they  had  experienced  in  Europe,  have  gone  in  fearch 
of  peace  and  quietnefs  in  didant  climates.  The  fe« 
cond  fource  of  that  amazing  increafe  is  from  the  cli¬ 
mate  itfelf  of  the  colonies,  where  experience  has 
ihewn  that  the  people  naturally  doubled  their  num¬ 
bers  every  live  and  twenty  years.  Mr  Franklin's 
remarks  will  make  thefe  truths  evident. 

The  numbers  of  the  people,  fays  that  philofopher* 
increafe  every  where  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
marriages  ;  and  that  number  increafes  as  the  means  of 
fubfiding  a  family  are  rendered  more  eafy.  In  a 
country  where  the  means  of  fubiidence  abound,  more 
people  marry  early.  In  a  fociety,  whofe  profperity 
is  a  mark  of  its  antiquity,  the  rich,  alarmed  at  the 
expences  which  female  luxury  brings  along  with  it, 
are  as  late  as  podlble  in  forming  an  eftablifnment, 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  fix-,  and  whofe  maintenance  is 
coftly  ;  and  the  perfons  who  have  no  fortunes  pafs 
their  days  in  a  celibacy  which  didurbs  the  married 
date.  The  matters  have  but  few’  children,  the  fer- 
vants  have  none  at  all,  and  the  artificers  are  afraid  of 
having  any.  This  irregularity  is  fo  perceptible,  e- 
fpecially  in  great  towns,  that  families  are  not  kept  up 
fufficiently  to  maintain  population  in  a;T  even  date, 
and  that  we  condantly  find  there  more  deaths  than 
births.  Happily  for  us,  that  decay  has  not  yet 
penetrated  into  the  country,  where  the  condant 
practice  of  making  up  the  deficiency  of  the  towns 
gives  a  little  more  fcope  for  population.  But  the 
lands  being  every  where  occupied,  and  let  at  the 
htgheft  rate,  thofe  who  cannot  arrive  at  property  of 
their  own,  arc  hired  by  thofe  who  have  property. 
Rivalfhip,  owing  to  the  multitude  of  workmen, 
lowers  the  price  of  labour  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
profits  takes  away  the  defire  and  the  hope,  as  well  as 
the  abilities  requifite  for  increafe  by  marriage.  Such 
is  the  prefent  date  of  Europe. 

That  of  America  prefents  an  appearance  of  a  quite 
contrary  nature.  Trails  of  land,  waftc  and  unculti¬ 
vated,  are  to  be  had,  either  for  nothing  ;  or  fo 
cheap,  that  a  man  of  the  lead  turn  for  labour,  is  fur  - 
niffied  in  a  fiiort  time  with  an  extent,  which,  while  it 
is  fufficient  to  rear  a  numerous  family,  will  maintain 
his  pofterity  for  a  confiderable  time.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  therefore,  of  the  new  world,  induced  likewife 
by  the  climate,  marry  in  greater  numbers,  and  at  an 
earlier  time  of  life,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 
Where  one  hundred  enter  into  the  married  date  in 
Europe,  there  are  two  hundred  in  America;  and  if 
we  reckon  four  children  to  each  marriage  in  our 
climates,  we  fhould  allow,  at  lead,  eight  in  the  new 
hemifphere.  If  we  multiply  thefe  families  by  then- 
produce,  it  will  appear  that  in  lefs  than  two  centuries 
the  Britifh  northern  colonies  will  arrive  at  an  im« 
menfe  degree  ofpopulation,  unlefs  the  mother  country 
contrive  iome  obftacles  to  impede  its  natural  progrefs, 
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Happinefs  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  British 
Colonies  of  North  America. 

THEY  are  now  peopled  with  healthy  and  robufi 
men,  of  a  ftature  above  the  common  fize.  Theft* 
Creoles  are  more  quick,  and  come  to  their  full  growth 
fooner,  than  the  Europeans  :  but  they  are  not  fo  long- 
lived.  The  low  price  of  meat,  fifh,  grain,  game, 
fruits,  cyder,  vegetables,  keeps  the  inhabitants  in  a 
great  plenty  of  things  merely  for  nourifhment.  It 
is  neceftary  to  be  more  careful  with  refpeft  to  cloth¬ 
ing,  which  is  ft  ill  very  dear,  whether  brought  from 
Europe,  or  made  in  the  country.  Manners  are  in 
the  Hate  they  (hould  be  among  young  colonies,  and 
people  given  to  cultivation,  not  yet  polifhed  nor  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  refort  of  great  cities.  Throughout 
the  families  in  genera],  there  reigns  oeconomy,  neat- 
nefs,  and  regularity.  Gallantry  and  gaming,  the 
paffions  of  eafy  wealth,  feldom  break  in  upon  that 
happy  tranquillity.  The  fex  are  ftill  what  they  fflould 
be,  gentle,  model!:,  compaffionate,  and  ufeful  ;  they 
are  in  pofleffion  of  thofe  virtues  which  continue  the 
empire  of  their  charms.  The  men  arc  employed  in 
their  original  duties,  the  care  and  improvement  of 
their  plantations,  which  will  be  the  fupport  of  their 
poiterity.  The  general  fentiment  of  benevolence 
unites  every  family.  Nothing  contributes  to  this 
union  fo  much  as  a  certain  equality  of  ftation,  a  fe- 
curity  that  arifes  from  property,  a  general  hope  which 
every  man  has  of  increaftng  it,  and  the  facility  of 
fucceeding  in  this  expectation  ;  in  a  word,  nothing 
contributes  to  it  fo  much  as  the  reciprocal  indepen¬ 
dence  in  which  all  men  live,  with  refpeCI  to  their 
wants,  joined  to  the  necefiity  of  focial  connections 
for  the  purpofes  of  their  pleafures.  Inftead  of  luxu¬ 
ry,  which  brings  mifery  in  its  train,  inftead  of  that 
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affli&ing  and  (hocking  tra&,  an  univerfal  welfare, 
wifely  dealt  out  in  the  original  didribution  or  the 
lands,  has  by  the  influence  cf  indudry  given  rife  in 
every  bread  to  the  defire  of  pleafing  one  another  ; 
a  delire,  without  doubt,  more  iatisfadtory  than  the  fe- 
cret  difpofition  to  injure  our  brethren,  which  is  ime- 
parablefrom  an  extreme  inequality.of  fortune  and  con¬ 
dition.  Men  never  meet  without  fatisfaddion  when 
they  are  neither  in  that  date  of  mutual  didance  which 
leads  to  indifference,  nor  in  that  way  of  rivalfhip 
which  borders  on  hatred.  They  come  nearer  to¬ 
gether,  and  collect  in  focieties.  In  (hort,  it  is  in  the 
colonies  that  men  lead  fuch  a  country-life  as  was  the 
original  deflination  of  mankind,  bed  fuited  to  the 
health  and  increafe  of  the  fpecies  :  probably,  they 
enjoy  all  the  happinefs  confident  with  the  frailty  of 
human  nature.  We  do  not,  indeed,  And  there  thofe 
graces,  thofe  talents,  thofe  refined  enjoyments,  the 
means  and  expence  of  which  wear  out  and  fatigue 
the  fprings  of  the  foul,  and  bring  on  the  vapours  of 
melancholy  which  fo  naturally  follow  an  indulgence 
in  ardent  pleafure  :  but  there  are  the  pleafures  of 
domedic  life  ;  the  mutual  attachments  of  parent  and 
children  ;  and  conjugal  love,  that  paffion  fo  pure  and 
fo  delicious  to  the  foul  that  can  tade  it  and  defpife 
all  other  gratifications.  This  is  the  enchanting  pro- 
fpeft  exhibited  throughout  North  America.  It  is 
in  the  wilds  of  Florida,  and  Virginia,  even  in  the  fo- 
reds  of  Canada,  that  men  are  enabled  to  continue  to 
love,  their  whole  lire  long,  what  was  the  objedd  of 
their  fird  affeddion,  innocence  and  virtue,  which  ne¬ 
ver  entirely  lofe  their  beauty. 

If  any  thing  be  wanting  in  Britidi  America,  it  is 
its  not  forming  precifely  one  people.  Families  are 
there  found  fometimes  re-united,  fometimes  difper- 
fed,  originating  from  ail  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  Thefe  colonifts,  in  what  ever  fpot  chance 
or  difcernment  may  have  placed  them,  all  preferve, 
with  a  prejudice  not  to  be  worn  out,  their  mother- 
tongue,  the  partialities  and  the  cudoms  of  their  own 
country.  Separate  fchools  and  churches  hinder  them 
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from  mixing  with  the  hofpitable  people,  who  hold 
out  to  them  a  place  of  refuge.  Still  eftranged  from 
this  people  by  worfhip,  by  manners,  and  probably 
by  their  feelings,  they  harbour  feeds  of  diffention 
that  may  one  day  prove  the  ruin  and  total  overthrow 
of  the  colonies.  The  only  prefervative  againft  this 
di fuller  depends  entirely  on  the  management  of  the 
ruling  powers. 


XII. 

What  kind  of  Government  is  eflablifhed  in  the 
Bp.itish  Colonies  of  North  America. 

BY  ruling  powers  mud  not  be  underftood  thofe 
drange  ccnditutions  of  Europe,  which  are  a 
rude  mixture  of  facred  and  profane  laws.  Britifh 
America  was  wife  or  happy  enough  not  to  admit  any 
ecclefiadical  power  :  being  from  the  beginning  in¬ 
habited  by  Prefbyterians,  fhe  rejedled  with  horror  e- 
very  thing  that  might  revive  the  idea  of  it.  All  af» 
fairs  that  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe  depend  on 
the  tribunal  of  prieds,  are  here  brought  before  the 
civil  magidrate  or  the  national  affemblies.  The  at¬ 
tempts  made  by  thofe  of  the  Englifh  church  to  efta- 
blifh  their  hierarchy  in  that  country,  have  ever  been 
abortive,  notwithdanding  the  fupport  given  by  the 
mother  country  :  but  dill  they  have  their  fhare  in  the 
adminidration  of  bufinefs  as  well  as  thofe  of  other 
fe&s.  None  but  catholics  have  been  excluded,  on 
account  of  their  refufing  thofe  oaths  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity  feemed  to  require.  In  this  view  .Ame¬ 
rican  government  has  deferved  great  commendation  % 
but  in  other  refpedls,  it  is  not  fo  well  combined. 

Policy,  in  its  aim  and  principal  object,  reiembles 
the  education  of  children.  They  both  tend  to  form 
men,  and  (hould  be  limilar  to  each  other  in  many  re- 
fpe&s.  Savage  people,  firft  united  in  Society,  require 
as  much  as  children,  to  be  fometimes  led  on  by  gen¬ 
ie  means,  and  fometimes  retrained  by  compulfion. 
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For  want  of  experience,  which  alone  forms  our  rea- 
fon,  as  they  are  incapable  of  governing  themfelves 
throughout  the  changes  of  things,  and  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  that  belong  toarifmg  fociety,  government  fhould 
be  enlightened  with  regard  to  them,  and  guide  them 
by  authority  to  years  of  maturity.  Jud  fo  barbarous 
nations  are  under  the  rod,  and  as  it  were  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  firings  of  dcfpotifm,  till  in  the  advance  of  fociety 
their  intereds  teach  them  to  condufl  themfelves. 

Civilized  nations,  like  young  men,  more  or  lefs 
advanced  not  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  but  from 
the  conduft  of  their  early  education,  as  foon  as  they 
come  to  their  own  drength,  and  theirown  pretenfions, 
require  being  managed  and  even  refpe&ed  by  their 
governors.  A  fon  well  educated  (hould  engage  in  no 
undertaking  without  confulting  his  father  ;  a  prince, 
on  the  contrary,  fhould  make  no  regulations  without 
confulting  his  people.  Further,  the  fon,  in  refolu- 
tions  where  he  follows  the  advice  of  his  father,  fre¬ 
quently  hazards  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs  $  in 
-  all  that  a  prince  ordains,  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
is  concerned.  The  opinion  of  the  public,  in  a  nation 
that  thinks  and  fpeaks,  is  the  rule  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  prince  fhould  never  fhock  that  opini¬ 
on  without  public  reafons,  nor  drive  againfl  it  with¬ 
out  convi&ion.  Government  is  to  model  all  its  forms 
according  to  that  opinion:  opinion,  it  is  well  known, 
varies  with  manners,  habits,  and  information.  So 
that  one  prince  may,  without  finding  the  lead  refid- 
ance,  do  an  aft  of  authority,  not  to  be  revived  by  his 
fucceffor  without  exciting  the  public  indignation. 
From  whence  does  this  difference  arife  ?  The  prede- 
ceffor  cannot  have  (hocked  an  opinion  that  was  not 
fprung  up  in  his  time,  while  a  fucceeding  prince  may 
have  openly  counteracted  it  a  century  later.  The  fird, 
ir  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  public,  may  have  taken  a  dep  whofe 
violence  he  may  have  foftened  or  made  amends  for  by 
the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  government ;  the  other  dial!, 
perhaps,  have  inereafed  the  public  calamities  byfuch 
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ttnjuft  aCh  of  wilful  authority  as  may  perpetuate  its 
Jirit  abufes.  Public  remonftrance  is  generally  the  cr  j 
of  opinion  ;  and  the  general  opinion  is  the  rule  of 
government  ;  and  becaufe  public  opinion  governs 
mankind,  kings  for  this  reafon  became  rulers  of  men. 
Governments  then,  as  well  as  opinions,  ought  to  im¬ 
prove  and  advance  to  perfection.  But  what  is  the 
rule  for  opinions  among  an  enlightened  people  ?  It 
is  the  permanent  interelt  of  fociety,  the  fafety  and 
advantage  of  the  nation.  This  interell  is  modified 
by  the  turn  of  events  and  fituations  ;  public  opinion 
and  the  form  of  the  government  follow  thefe  feveral 
modifications.  This  is  the  fource  of  all  the  forms  of 
government,  eftablifhed  by  the  Englilh,  who  are  ra¬ 
tional  and  free,  throughout  North  America. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  of  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jerfey, 
Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia,  is  flyled 
royal ,  becaufe  the  king  of  England  is  there  veiled 
with  the  fupreme  authority.  Representatives  of  the 
people  form  a  lower  houfe,  as  in  the  mother  country  : 
a  feleCt  council,  approved  by  the  king,  intended  to 
fupport  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  reprefents  the 
houfe  of  peers  and  maintains  that  reprefentation  by 
the  fortune  and  rank  of  the  molt  diftinguifhed  per¬ 
sons  in  the  country,  who  are  members  of  it.  A  go¬ 
vernor  convenes,  prorogues,  and  diffolves  their  alfem- 
blies  ;  gives  or  refufes  alfent  to  their  deliberations, 
which  receive  from  his  approbation  the  force  of  law, 
till  the  king,  to  whom  they  are  tranfmitted,  has  re¬ 
jected  them. 

The  fecond  kind  of  government  which  takes  place 
in  the  colonies,  is  known  by  the  name  of  proprietary 
govermnent.  When  the  Englifh  fir  ft  fettled  in  thofe 
diltant  regions,  a  greedy,  aCfive  court-favourite  easi¬ 
ly  obtained  in  thofe  waftes,  which  were  as  large  as 
kingdoms,  a  property  and  authority  without  bounds. 
A  bow  and  a  few  Ikins,  the  only  homage  exaCted  by 
tfe  crown,  purchafed  for  a  man  in  power  the  right 

fovereignty,  or  governing  a§  he  pleafed,  in  an  un«- 

known. 
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known  country  :  fnch  was  the  origin  of  government 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  colonies.  At  prefent 
Maryland  and  Penfylvania  are  the  only  provinces  un¬ 
der  this  lingular  form  of  government,  or  rather  this 
irregular  foundation  of  fovereignty.  Maryland,  in¬ 
deed,  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  provinces  only  by 
receiving  its  governor  fiom  the  family  of  Baltimore, 
whofe  nomination  is  to  be  approved  by  the  king. 
In  Penfylvania,  the  governor  named  by  the  proprie¬ 
tary  family,  and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  is  not 
fupported  by  a  council  which  gives  a  kind  of  fuperi- 
ority  ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  agree  with  the  commons, 
in  whom  is  naturally  veiled  ail  authority. 

A  third  form,  ftyled  by  the  Englifh,  charter  go - 
v eminent ,  feems  more  calculated  to  adduce  harmony 
in  the  conllitution.  After  having  been  that  of  all 
the  provinces  of  New  England,  it  now  fubfills  only 
in  Connecticut  and  in  Rhode  ifland.  It  maybe  con- 
lidered  as  a  mere  democracy.  The  inhabitants  of 
themfelves  eledl,  depofe  all  their  officers,  and  make 
all  1  aws  they  think  proper,  without  being  obliged  to 
have  the  affent  of  the  king,  or  his  having  any  right 
to  annul  them. 

At  length  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  joined  to  the 
acquifition  of  Florida,  has  given  rife  to  a  form  of  le- 
giflation  hitherto  unknown  throughout  the  realm  of 
Great  Britain.  Thofe  provinces  have  been  put  or 
left  under  the  yoke  of  military,  and  confequently  ab« 
folute,  authority.  Without  any  right  to  afiemble  in 
a  national  body,  they  receive  immediately  from  the 
court  of  London  every  motion  of  government. 

This  diverfity  of  governments  is  not  the  work  of 
the  mother  country.  We  do  not  find  the  traces  of  a 
reafonabie,  uniform,  and  regular  legifiation.  It  is 
chance,  climate,  the  prejudices  of  the  times  and  of 
the  founders  of  the  colonies,  that  have  produced  this 
motely  variety  of  conllitutions.  It  is  not  for  men, 
who  are  caft  by  chance  upon  a  defert  coall,  to  con- 
ilitute  a  legifiation. 

All  legifiaiion  in  its  nature,  fhould  aim  at  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  fociety.  The  means  by  which  it  is  to  at¬ 
tain 
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tain  that  fingular  elevated  point,  depend  entirely  01 
its  natural  qualities.  Climate,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Iky 
and  the  foil,  are  the  firft  rule  for  the  legiflator.  His 
refources  didate  to  him  his  duties.  In  the  firft  in- 
flance,  the  local  pofition  fhould  be  confulted.  A. 
number  of  people  thrown  on  a  maritime  coaft,  will 
have  laws  more  or  lefs  relative  to  agriculture  or  navi* 
gation,  in  proportion  to  the  influence  the  fea  or  land 
may  have  on  the  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  who 
are  to  people  that  defert  coaft.  If  the  new  colony 
is  led  by  the  courfe  of  fome  large  river  far  within 
land,  a  legiflator  ought  to  have  regard  to  their  race, 
and  the  degree  of  their  fecundity,  and  the  connecti¬ 
ons  the  colony  will  have  either  within  or  without  by 
the  traffic  of  commodities  mo  ft  advantageous  to  its 
profperity. 

But  it  is  efpecially  in  the  dift ribution  of  property 
that  the  wifdom  of  legiflation  will  appear.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  and  throughout  all  the  countries  in  the  world, 
when  a  colony  is  founded,  land  is  to  be  given  to  every 
perfon,  that  is  to  fay,  to  every  one  an  extent  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family  :  more  fhould 
be  given  to  thofe  who  have  abilities  to  make  the 
neceffary  advances  for  improvement  :  fome  fhould  be 
kept  vacant  for  pofterity,  or  for  additional  fettlers, 
with  which  the  colony  may  in  time  be  augmented. 

The  firft  objed  of  a  rifing  colony  is  fubfiftence 
and  population  :  the  next  is  the  profperity  likely  to 
flow  from  thefe  two  fources.  To  avoid  occafions  of 
war,  whether  ofFenlive  or  defenfive  ;  to  turn  induftry 
towards  thofe  objeds  which  produce  moil  ;  not  to 
form  connedions  around  them,  except  fuch  as  are 
unavoidable,  and  may  be  proportioned  to  the  liability 
which  the  colony  acquires  by  the  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  and  the  nature  of  its  refources;  to  introduce, 
above  all  things,  a  partial  and  local  fpirit  in  a  nation 
which  is  going  to  be  eftabliftied,  a  fpirit  of  union 
within,  and  of  peace  without  ;  to  refer  every  inftitu- 
tion  to  a  diftant  but  lading  point  ;  and  to  make 
every  occafional  law  fubfervient  to  the  fettled  regula¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  which  alone  is  to  efFe&  an  increafe  of  numbers^ 
and  to  give  (lability  to  the  fettlement  ;  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  make  no  more  than  a  (ketch  of  a  legiflation. 

The  moral  fyftem  is  to  be  formed  on  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  A  large  field  for  population  is  at  firft 
to  be  laid  open  by  facilitating  marriage,  which  de¬ 
pends  open  the  facility  of  procuring  fubfiftence. 
SanCtity  of  manners  fiiould  be  eftablifhed  by  opinion. 
In  a  barbarous  ifiand,  which  is  to  be  (locked  with 
children,  no  more  would  be  neceffary  than  to  leave 
the  firft  dawnings  of  truth  to  enlarge  themfelves,  as 
reafon  unfolds  itfelf.  With  proper  precautions 
againft  idle  fears  proceeding  from  ignorance,  the 
errors  of  fuperftition  (hould  be  removed,  till  that 
period  when  the  warmth  of  the  natural  paffions, 
fortunately  uniting  with  the  rational  powers,  difii- 
pates  every  phantom.  But  when  people,  already 
advanced  in  life,  are  to  be  eftablifhed  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try,  the  ability  ©f  legiflation  confifts  in  not  leaving 
behind  any  injurious  opinions  or  habits,  which  may 
be  cured  or  corrected.  If  we  wifh  that  they  (hould 
not  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  we  (hould  watch  over 
the  fecond  generation  by  a  general  and  public  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  children.  A  prince  or  legiflator  fhould 
never  found  a  colony,  without  previoufly  fending 
thither  fome  proper  perfons  for  the  education  of 
youth  ;  that  is,  fome  governors  rather  than  teachers  : 
for  it  is  of  lefs  moment  to  teach  them  what  is  good., 
than  to  guard  them  from  evil.  Good  education  ar¬ 
rives  too  late,  when  the  people  are  already  corrupted. 
The  feeds  of  morality  and  virtue,  fown  in  the  infancy 
of  a  race  already  corrupted,  are  annihilated,  in  the 
early  (lages  of  manhood,  by  debauchery,  and  the 
contagion  of  fuch  vices  as  have  already  become  habi¬ 
tual  in  fociety.  I  he  beft  educated  young  men  can¬ 
not  com.,  into  toe  woild  without  making  engage¬ 
ments  and  contracting  acquaintance,  on  which  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  depends.  If  they  marry, 
fol!o\y  any  profeffion  or  purfuit,  they  find  the  feeds 
of  evil  and  corruption  rooted  in  every  condition;  a 

conduCt 
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conduft  entirely  oppofite  to  their  principles,  exam¬ 
ple,  and  difcourfe,  which  difconcerts  and  combats 
their  bell  refolutions. 

But,  in  a  riling  colony,  the  influence  of  the  firft 
generation  may  be  corrected  by  the  manners  of  the 
fucceeding.  The  minds  of  ail  are  prepared  for  vir¬ 
tue  by  labour;  The  neceflities  of  life  remove  all 
vices  proceeding  from  Jeifure.  The  overflowings  of 
fuch  population  have  a  natural  tendency  towards  the 
mother  country,  where  luxury  continually  invites 
and  feduces  the  rich  and  voluptuous  planter.  All 
means  are  open  to  the  precautions  of  a  legiflator, 
who  intends  to  refine  the  conftitution  and  manners  of 
the  colony.  Let  them  but  have  genius  and  virtue, 
the  lands  and  the  people  he  has  to  manage  will 
fuggclt  to  his  mind  a  plan  of  fociety,  that  a  writer 
can  only  mark  out  in  a  vague  manner,  liable  to  all 
the  uncertainty  of  hypothefes  that  are  varied  and 
complicated  by  an  infinity  of  circumdances  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  forefeen  and  put  together. 

But  the  firft  foundation  of  a  fociety  for  cultivation 
or  commerce  is  property.  It  is  the  feed  of  good  and 
evil,  natural  or  moral,  confequent  on  the  focial  (late. 
Every  nation  feems  to  be  divided  into  two  irrecon¬ 
cilable  parties.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  men  of 
property  and  the  hirelings,  that  is  to  fay,  mailers 
and  (laves,  form  two  clafles  of  citizens,  unfortunately 
•  in  oppofition  with  one  another. 

In  vain  have  fome  modern  authors  wifhed  by 
fophiftry  to  eflablifh  a  treaty  of  peace  between  thefe 
two  Rates.  The  rich  on  all  occafions  are  difpofeu 
to  get  a  great  deal  from  the  poor  at  little  expence  5 
and  the  poor  are  ever  inclined  to  fet  a  highei  value 
on  their  labour:  while  the  rich  man  mull  always  ghe 
the  law  in  that  too  unequal  bargain.  Hence  arifes 
the  fyftem  of  counterpoife  eftablifhed  in  io  many 
countries.  The  people  have  not  defiied  ».o  attacic 
property,  which  they  confidered  as  facicd*,  biiL  the \ 
have  made  attempts  to  fetter  it,  and  to  check  its 

natural  tendency  to  abforb  the  whole.  1  hefe  coun¬ 
terpoises 
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terpoifes  have  almoft  always  been  ill  applied,  as  they 
were  but  a  feeble  remedy  againft  the  original  evil  in 
fociety.  It  is  then  to  the  repartition  of  lands  that  a 
legiflator  will  turn  his  principal  attention.  The  more 
wifely  that  diftribution  fhall  be  managed,  the  more 
Ample,  uniform,  and  precife,  will  be  thofe  laws  of 
the  country  which  principally  conduce  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  property. 

The  Britilh  colonies  partake,  in  that  refpe&,  of 
the  radical  vice  inherent  in  the  ancient  conftitutioa 
of  the  mother  country.  As  its  prefent  government 
is  but  a  reformation  of  that  feudal  government 
which  had  opprefred  all  Europe,  it  frill  retains  many 
ufages,  which,  being  originally  but  abufes  of  fer- 
vitude,  are  frill  more  fenftble  by  their  contrail  with 
the  liberty  which  the  people  have  recovered.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  ncceflaryto  join  the  laws  which 
left  many  rights  to  the  nobility,  to  thofe  which  mo¬ 
dify,  leflen,  abrogate,  or  foften,  the  feudal  rights. 
Hence  fo  many  laws  of  exception  Hr  one  of  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  fo  many  of  interpretation  for  one  fundamen¬ 
tal;  fo  many  new  laws  that  are  at  variance  with  the 
old.  So  that  it  is  agreed,  there  is  .not  in  the  whole 
world  a  code  fo  diffufe,  fo  perplexed,  as  that  of  the 
civil  law  of  Great  Britain.  The  wife  ft  men  of  that 
enlightened  nation  have  often  exclaimed  againft  this 
diforder.  They  have  either  not  been  heard,  or  the 
changes  which  have  been  produced  by  their  re- 
monftrances  have  only  ferved  to  increafe  the  confufion; 

By  their  dependence  and  their  ignorance,  the 
colonies  have  blindly  adopted  that  deformed  and  ill- 
digefted  mafs  whofe  burden  opprefred  their  anceftors  : 
they  have  added  to  that  obfeure  heap  of  materials 
by  every  new  law  that  the  times,  manners,  and  place, 
could  introduce.  From  this  mixture  has  refused  a 
chaos  the  moft  difficult  to  unfold;  a  golle&ion  of 
contradi&ions  that  require  much  pains  to  reconcile, 
immediately  there  fprang  up  a  numerous  body  of 
lawyers  to  devour  the  lands  and  inhabitants  of  thofe 
new-fettled  climates.  The  fortune  and  influence  they 
iiave  acquired  in  a  fhort  time,  have  brought  into  fub- 

A  a  je&ion 
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jeclion  to  tlieir  rrpacioufnefs  the  valuable  clafs  of  ci¬ 
tizens  employed  in  agriculture,  commerce,  in  all  the 
arts  and  toils  moll  indifpenfably  necefiary  for  all  fo- 
ciety,  but  almoit  fingularly  eflential  to  a  rifing  com- 
inunity.  To  the  fevere  evil  of  chicane,  which  has 
attached  itfelf  to  the  branches  in  order  to  feize  on 
the  fruit,  has  fucceeded  the  fcourge  of  finance, 
which  preys  on  the  heart  and  root  of  the  tree. 


XIII. 

The  coin  current  in  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America. 

TN  the  origin  of  the  colonies,  the  coin  bore  the 

_ fame  value  as  in  the  mother  country.  The  fear- 

city  of  it  foon  occafioned  a  rife  of  one  third.  That 
inconvenience  was  not  remedied  by  the  abundance  of 
ipecie  which  came  from  the  Spanifn  colonies  ;  be* 
caufe  they  were  obliged  to  tranfmit  that  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  order  to  pay  for  the  merchandife  they  want¬ 
ed  from  thence.  This  was  a  gulph  that  fucked  up 
the  circulation  in  the  colonies.  The  confufion  occa- 
iioned  by  this  continual  export  furnifhed  a  pretence 
for  the  employing  of  paper-money.  . 

There  are  two  forts  of  it.  The  firll  has  in  view 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  induf- 
iry.  Every  colonifi  who  has  more  ambition  than 
sneans,  obtains  from  the  province  a  paper  credit, 
provided  he  confents  to  pay  an  interefl  of  5  per  cent . 
furnifhes  a  fufficient  mortgage,  and  agrees  to  repay 
every  year  a  tenth  of  the  capital  borrowed.  By 
means  of  this  mark,  which  is  received  without  dif- 
pute  into  the  public  treafury,  and  which  their  fellow- 
citizens  cannot  refufe,  the  bufinefs  of  private  perfons 
becomes  more  bride  and  eafy.  The  government  it¬ 
felf  draws  confiderable  advantages  from  this  circu¬ 
lation  ;  becaufe  as  it  receives  interefl  and  pays  none, 
it  can  without  the  aid  of  taxes  apply  this  fund  to  the 
important  obje&s  of  public  utility. 

But 
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But  there  is  another  fort  of  paper,  whofe  exig¬ 
ence  is  folely  owing  to  the  neceffities  of  government. 
The  feveral  provinces  of  America  had  formed  pro¬ 
jects  and  contracted  engagements  beyond  their  abi¬ 
lities.  They  thought  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
of  their  money  by  credit.  Taxes  were  impofed  to 
liquidate  thofe  bills  that  pre fifed  for  payment  ;  but. 
before  the  taxes  had  produced  that  lalutary  effeCf, 
new  wants  came  on,  that  required  frefh  loans.  The 
debts,  therefore,  accumulated,  and  the  taxes  were 
not  fufficient  to  anfwer  them.  At  length,  the  a- 
mount  of  the  government  bills  exceeded  all  bounds 
after  the  late  hofti’ities,  during  which  the  colonies 
had  raifed  and  provided  for  25,000  men,  and  contri¬ 
buted  to  all  the  expences  of  fo  long  and  obftinate  a 
war.  The  paper  thus  fank  into  the  utmod  difrepute, 
though  it  had  been  introduced  only  by  the  confent 
of  the  feveral  general  afifemblies,  and  that  each  pro¬ 
vince  was  to  be  anfwerable  for  what  was  of  their 
own  creation. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  obferved  this 
confufion,  and  attempted  to  remedy  it.  They  regu¬ 
lated  the  quantity  of  paper  circulation  each  colony 
fhould  create  for  the  future  ;  and,  as  far  as  their  in¬ 
formation  went,  proportioned  the  mafs  of  it  to  their 
riches  and  refources.  This  regulation  difpleafed  all 

CD  i. 

perfo  ns,  and  in  the  year  1769  it  was  foftened. 

Paper,  of  the  ufual  figure  of  the  coin,  ftill  con¬ 
tinues  to  pafs  in  all  kinds  of  bufinefs.  Each  piece 
is  compofed  of  two  round  leaves,  glued  one  on  the 
other,  and  bearing  on  each  fide  the  damp  that  dif- 
tinguifnes  them.  There  are  fume  of  every  value. 
Each  province  has  a  public  building  for  the  making 
of  them,  and  private  houfes  from  whence  they  are 
didributed :  the  pieces,  which  are  much  worn  or 
foiled,  are  carried  to  thefe  houfes,  and  frefh  ones  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange.  There  never  has  been  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  officers  employed  in  thefe  exchanges 
having  been  guilty  of  the  lead  fraud. 

But  this  honefty  is  not  fufficient  for  the  profperity 
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the  colonies.  Though  for  forty  years  their  con- 
fumption  has  increafed  four  times  as  much  as  their 
population,  from  whence  it  is  apparent  that  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  each  fabjeft  are  four  times  what  they  were; 
yet  one  may  foretel,  that  thefe  large  eflablifhments 
will  never  rife  to  that  degree  of  fplendour  for  which 
nature  defigns  them,  unlefs  their  fetters  are  broken 
vthich  coniine  both  their  interior  induftry  and  their 
foreign  trade. 


XIV. 

The  British  Colonies  in  North  America 
are  fhackled  in  their  Induftry  and  Commerce. 

^IpHE  firft.  colonies  that  peopled  North  America 
JL  applied  themfelves  in  the  beginning  folely  to 
agriculture.  It  was  not  long  before  they  perceived 
that  their  exports  did  not  enable  them  to  buy  what 
they  wanted  ;  and  they,  therefore,  found  themfelves 
in  a  manner  compelled  to  fet  up  fome  rude  manu- 
ladtures.  The  interefts  of  the  mother  country  feem- 
ed  hurt  at  this  innovation.  The  circumftance  was 
brought  into  parliament,  and  there  difcuffed  with  all 
the  attention  it  deferved.  There  were  men  bold  e- 
nough  to  defend  the  caufe  of  the  colonifts.  They 
urged,  that  as  the  bufinefs  of  tillage  did  not  employ 
men  all  the  year  round,  it  was  tyranny  to  oblige 
them  to  wafie  in  idlenefs  the  time  which  the  land 
did  not  require  :  that  as  the  produce  of  agriculture 
and  hunting  did  not  furnilh  them  to  the  extent  of 
their  wants,  it  was  reducing  them  to  mifery  to  hin¬ 
der  the  people  from  providing  againft  them  by  a  new 
Jpecies  of  induftry  :  in  ftrort,  that  the  prohibition 
ot  manufactures  only  tended  to  occafion  the  price  of 
all  provifions  in  a  rifing  ftate  to  be  enhanced  ;  to  lef- 
jfen,  or  perhaps  ftop,  the  fale  of  them,  and  keep  off 
fuch  perfons  as  might  intend  to  fettle  there. 

The  evidence  of  thefe  principles  was  not  to  be 
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controverted  :  they  were  complied  with  after  great 
debates.  The  Americans  were  permitted  to  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  cloths  themlelves  ;  but  with  fuch. 
reflridions,  as  betrayed  how  much  avarice  regretted, 
what  an  appearance  of  j  u  ft  ice  could  not  but  allow. 
All  communication  from  one  province  to  another  on 
this  account  was  feverely  prohibited.  They  were 
forbidden,  under  the  heavidt  penalties,  to  traffic 
from  one  to  the  other  for  wool  of  any  fort,  raw  or 
manufadured.  However,  iome  rnanutadurers  of 
hats  ventured  to  break  through  thefe  reftridions. 
To  put  a  flop  to  what  was  termed  a  heinous  disor¬ 
derly  pradice,  the  parliament  had  recourfe  to  that 
mean  and  cruel  fpirit  of  regulations.  A  workman 
was  not  empowered  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  till  after  fe- 
ven  years  apprenticefhip  ;  a  maker  was  not  allowed 
to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a  time,  nor  to 
employ  any  flave  in  his  workshop. 

Iron  mines,  which  feem  to  put  into  mens  hands 
the  marks  of  their  own  independence,  were  laid  un¬ 
der  reftridions  ftiil  more  fevere.  It  was  not  allowed 
to  carry  iron  in  bars,  or  rough  lumps,  any  where 
but  to  the  mother  country.  Without  crucibles  to 
melt  it,  or  machines  to  bend  it,  without  hammers 
or  anvils  to  fafhion  it,  they  had  ft  1 1 1  lefs  the  liberty 
of  converting  it  into  fled. 

Importation  received  dill  further  reftraints.  All 
foreign  veffels,  unlefs  in  evident  diftrefs  or  danger  of 
wreck,  or  freighted  with  gold  or  filver,  were  not  to 
come  into  any  of  the  ports  of  North  America.  Even 
Britilh  veffels  are  not  admitted  there,  unlefs  they  come 
immediately  from  fome  port  of  that  country.  The 
(flipping  of  the  colonies  going  to  Europe,  are  to 
bring  back  no  merchandize  but  from  the  mother 
country,  except  wine  from  the  Madeiras  and  the  A- 
zores,  and  fait  neceffary  for  their  fiflieries. 

All  exportations  were  originally  to  terminate  in 
Britain  :  but  weighty  reafons  have  determined  the 
government  to  relax  and  abate  this  extreme  fe  verity, 
it  is  at  p  re  lent  allowed  to  the  colonifts  to  carry  di- 
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rcdtly  fouth  of  Cape  Finifterre,  grain,  meal,  rice,  ve¬ 
getables,  fruit,  fait,  fifh,  planks,  and  timber.  All 
other  productions  belong  exclufively  to  the  mother 
country.  Even  Ireland,  that  furniflied  an  advanta¬ 
geous  vent  for  corn,  flax,  and  pipe-ftaves,  has  been 
fhut  againfl;  them  by  an  aCt  of  parliament  in  17 66. 

The  parliament,  which  is  the  reprefentative  of  the 
nation,  affumes  the  right  of  directing  commerce  in  its 
whole  extent  throughout  the  British  dominions.  It  is 
bythat  authority  theypretend  to  regulate  the  connecti¬ 
ons  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  ;  to 
maintain  a  communication,  an  advantageous  recipro¬ 
cal  re-aCtion,  between  the  fcattered  parts  of  the  im- 
menfe  empire.  There  fhould,  in  fa&,  be  one  power 
to  appeal  to,  in  order  to  determine  finally  upon  the 
relations  that  may  be  ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  good  of  the  whole  fociety.  The  parliament 
is  the  only  body  that  can  aflame  fuch  an  important 
power.  But  they  ought  to  employ  it  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  cf  every  member  of  that  confederated  fociety. 
This  is  an  inviolable  maxim,  efpeciallyin  a  (late  where 
all  the  powers  are  formed  and  dire&ed  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  natural  liberty. 

They  departed  from  that  principle  of  impartiality, 
which  alone  can  maintain  the  equal  Hate  of  indepen- 
dance  among  the  feveral  members  of  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  when  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  vent  in  the 
mother  country  all  their  productions,  even  thofe  which 
were  not  for  its  own  confumption  ;  when  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  takefrom  the  mother  country  allkinds  of  mer- 
chandife,  even  thofe  which  came  from  foreign  nations. 
This  imperious  and  ufelefs  restraint,  loading  the  fales 
and  purchafes  of  the  Americans  with  unneceflary  and 
ruinous  charges,  has  of  courfe  lefl'ened  their  aCtivity, 
and  confequently  diminifhed  their  profits  ;  and  it  has 
been  only  for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  a  few  mer¬ 
chants,  or  fome  faCtors  at  home,  that  the  rights  and 
interefis  of  the  colonies  have  thus  been  facrificed.  All 
they  owed  to  Britain  for  the  protection  they  received 
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from  her,  was  but  a  preference  in  the  fale  and  impor¬ 
tation  of  all  fuch  of  their  commodities  as  die  could 
confume  ;  and  a  preference  in  the  purchafe  and  in  the 
exportation  of  all  fuch  merchandife  as  came  from  her 
hands  :  So  far  all  fubrnifiion  was  a  return  of  grati¬ 
tude  ;  beyond  it,  all  obligation  was  violence. 

It  is  thus  that  tyranny  has  given  birth  to  contra¬ 
band  trade.  Trangrefiion  is  the  firft  effect  produced 
by  unreafonable  laws.  In  vain  has  it  frequently  been 
repeated  to  the  colonies,  that  fmuggling  was  contra¬ 
ry  to  the  fundamental  intereft  of  their  fettlements, 
to  all  reafon  of  government,  and  to  the  exprefs  inten¬ 
tions  of  law.  In  vain  has  it  been  continually  laid 
down  in  public  writings,  that  the  fubjedt  who  pays 
duty  is  opprefled  by  him  who  does  not  pay  it  ;  and 
that  the  fraudulent  merchant  robs  the  fair  trader  by 
difappointing  him  of  his  lawful  profit.  In  vain  have 
precautions  been  multiplied  forpreventing  fuch  frauds, 
and  frefti  penalties  inflidfed  forthepunifhment  of  them. 
The  voice  of  intereft,  reafon,  and  equity,  has  pre¬ 
vailed  over  all  the  clamours  and  attempts  of  finance  : 
Foreign  importations  fmuggledinto  North  America, 
amount  to  one  third  of  thofe  which  pay  duty. 

An  indefinite  liberty,  or  merely  a  reftraint  within 
due  bounds,  will  Hop  the  prohibited  engagements  of 
which  fo  much  complaint  has  been  made.  Then  the 
colonies  will  arrive  at  a  ftate  of  affluence,  which  will 
enable  them  to  difcharge  a  weight  of  debt  due  to  the 
mother  country,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  6,562,500/. 
and  to  draw  yearly  from  thence  goods  to  the  amount 
of  4,725,000 /.  agreeable  to  the  calculation  of  Ame¬ 
rican  confumption  ftated  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  in  17 66.  But  inftead  of  this  pleafing  pro  • 
fpedl,  wfflich  one  ftiould  imagine  mull  of  courfe  arife 
from  the  conftitution  of  the  Britifh  government,  was 
there  any  neceffity,  by  a  pretenfion  not  to  be  fupport- 
ed  among  a  free  people,  to  introduce  into  the  colo^ 
nies,  with  the  hardfhips  of  taxation,  the  feeds  of  dif- 
order  and  difcord,  and  perhaps  to  kindle  a  flame 
which  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  extinguifli  as  to  light  up/ 
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XV. 

Of  the  Taxation  of  the  Colonies. 


i.  The  mother- country  has  attempted  to  ejiablijlo  taxes 
in  the  colonies  of  North  America.  Whether  Jhe  had 
a  right  to  do  this  ? 

Ritain  had  juft  emerged  from  a  war,  as  one 
may  fay  univerfal,  during  which  her  fleets  had 
planted  the  ftandard  of  vi£tory  over  all  the  feas,  and 
her  conquefts  had  enlarged  her  dominioirwith  an  im- 
menfe  territory  in  both  the  Indies.  Such  a  fudden  in- 
creafe  gave  her  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  a  fplen- 
dour  that  muft  raife  envy  and  admiration;  but  within 
herfelf  the  was  continually  reduced  to  grieve  at  her 
triumphs.  Crulhed  with  a  load  of  debt  to  the  amount 
of  145,687,500/.  that  cofl  her  an  intereft  of  4,881, 
515/.  3/.  9 d.  a- year,  fhe  was  with  difficulty  able  to 
fupport  the  current  expences  of  the  ftate,  with  a  re¬ 
venue  of  10,500,00©/.  and  that  revenue,  far  from 
increafing,  was  not  even  fecure  of  continuance. 

The  land  was  charged  with  a  higher  tax  than  it 
had  ever  been  in  time  of  peace.  New  duties  on 
houfes  and  windows  undermined  that  fort  of  proper¬ 
ty  ;  and  an  increafe  of  flock  on  a  review  of  the  fi¬ 
nances  deprefted  the  value  of  the  whole.  A  terror 
had  been  flruck  even  into  luxury  itfelf,  by  taxes  heap¬ 
ed  on  plate,  cards,  dice,  wines,  and  brandy.  No 
further  expe&ation  was  to  be  had  from  commerce, 
which  paid  in  every  port,  at  every  iflue  for  the  mer- 
chandife  of  Afia,  for  the  produce  of  America,  for 
fpices,  filks,  for  every  article  of  export  or  import, 
whether  manufactured  or  unwrought.  The  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  heavy  duties  had  fortunately  reftrained  the 
abufes  of  fpirituous  liquors  ;  but  that  was  partly  at 
the  expence  of  the  public  revenue.  It  was  thought 
amends  would  be  made  by  one  of  thofe  expedients 
which  it  is  generally  eafy  to  find,  but  hazardous  to 
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look  out  for,  among  the  obje6ls  of  general  confump- 
tioa  and  abfolute  neceflity.  Duties  were  laid  on  the 
drink  of  the  common  people,  on  malt,  cyder,  and 
beer.  Every  fpring  was  {trained  :  every  power  of 
the  body  politic  had  been  extended  to  its  utmoft 
ftretch.  Materials  and  workmanfhip  had  fo  prodigi- 
oufly'rifen  in  price,  that  foreigners,  whether  rivals  or 
conquered,  which  before  had  not  been  able  to  fupport 
a  conteft  with  the  Britifh,  were  enabled  to  fupplant 
them  in  every  market,  even  in  their  own  ports.  The 
commercial  advantages  of  Britain  wuth  every  part  of 
the  world  could  not  be  valued  at  more  than  2,450, 
000/.  and  that  fituation  obliged  her  to  draw  from 
the  balance  1,535,625/.  to  pay  the  arrears  of  51, 
187,500 /.  which  foreigners  had  placed  in  her  public 
*  funds. 

The  ends  was  a  violent  one.  It  was  time  to  give 
the  people  fome  relief.  They  could  not  be  eafed  by 
a„  diminution  of  expences,  thofe  being  inevitable,  ei¬ 
ther  for  the  purpofe  of  improving  the  conquefts  pur- 
chafed  by  fuch  a  lofs  of  blood  and  treafure  ;-or  to 
mitigate  the  feelings  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon, 
foured  by  the  humiliations  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  facridces  of  the  late  peace.  In  default  of  other 
means,  to  manage  with  a  heady  hand  as  well  the 
prefent  fecurity  as  future  profperity,  the  expedient 
occurred  of  calling:  in  the  colonies  to  the  aid  of 
the  mother  country,  by  making  them  bear  a  part  of 
her  burden.  This  determination  feemed  to  be  found* 
ed  on  reafons  not  to  be  controverted. 

It  is  a  duty  impofed  by  the  avowed  maxims  of  all 
focieties  and  of  every  age,  on  the  different  members 
which  compofe  a  (late,  to  contribute  towards  all  ex¬ 
pences  in  proportion  to  their  refpe£tive  abilities.  The 
fecurity  of  the  American  provinces  requires  fuch  a 
fhare  of  abidance  from  them,  as  may  enable  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  to  protect  them  upon  all  occafions.  It 
was  to  deliver  them  from  the  unealinefs  that  molelled 
them,  that  Britain  had  engaged  in  a  war  which  has 
multiplied  her  debts  :  they  ought  then  to  aid  her  in 
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tearing  or  leffemng  the  weight  of  that  overcharge. 
At  prefent,  when  they  are  freed  of  all  apprehenfion 
from  the  attempts  of  a  formidable  adverfary,  which 
they  have  fortunately  removed,  can  they  without 
lnjultice  rerufe  their  deliverer,  when  her  neceffities  are 
prefling,  that  money  which  purchafed  their  preferva- 
tton  ?  Has  not  that  generous  protestor,  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  granted  encouragement  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  rich  productions  ?  Has  fhe  not  lavifhed 
gratuitous  advances  of  money,  and  does  /he  not  ftill 
lavifh  them  on  lands  not  yet  cleared?  Do  not  fuch 

benefits  deferve  to  meet  a  return  of  relief  and  even  of 
fervices  ? 

Such  were  the  motives  that  perfuaded  the  Britifh 
government  that  they  had  a  right  to  eftablifh  taxation 
m  the  colonies.  1  hey  availed  themfelves  of  the 
event  or  the  late  war,  to  aflert  this  claim  fo  dange¬ 
rous  to  liberty.  For  if  we  attend  to  it,  we  fliall  find, 
that  war,  whether  fuccefsfu]  or  not,  ferves  always  as  a 
pictext  for  every  ufurpation  of  government;  as  if 
the  heads  of  warring  nations  rather  intended  to  reduce 
their  fubjeCH  to  more  confirmed  fubmiflion,  than  to 
make  a  conqueit  of  their  enemies.  The  American 
provinces  were  accordingly  ordered  to  furnifh  the 
troops  feat  by  the  mother  country  for  their  fecurity 
witn  a  part  of  the  neccflaries  required  by  an  army. 
T.  he  apprehenfion  of  difturbing  that  agreement  which 
is  fo  neceflary  among  ourfelves,  when  furrounded  by 
adverfaries  without,  induced  them  to  comply  with  the 
injunctions  of  the  parliament  ;  but  with  fuch  pru¬ 
dence  as  not  to  fpeak  of  an  aCt  they  could  neither 
rejeCt  without  occafioning  civil  diflention,  nor  recog- 
niie  without  expofing  rights  too  precious  to  be  for¬ 
feited.  New- York  alone  ventured  to  difapprove  the 
orders  fent  from  Europe.  Tho5  the  tranfgreflion  was 
flight,  it  was  puniihed  as  a  difobedience  by  afufpenfion 
of  her  privileges. 

It  was  molt  probable,  that  this  attack  made  on  the 
liberty  of  the  colony  would  excite  the  remonltrance 
of  all  the  reft.  Either  thro’  want  of  attention  or 
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forefight^  none  of  them  complained.  This  filence 
was  interpreted  to  proceed  from  fear,  or  from  volun¬ 
tary  fubmiflion.  Peace,  that  fhould  leffen  taxes  every 
where,  gave  birth  in  the  year  1764  to  that  famous 
itamp-adfc,  which,  by  laying  a  duty  on  all  marked 
paper,  at  the  fame  time  forbade  the  ufe  of  any  other 
in  public  writings,  whether  judicial,  or  extra-judicial. 

All  the  Britilh  colonies  of  the  new  continent  re¬ 
volted  againft  this  innovation,  and  their  difeontent 
manifested  itfelf  by  fignal  ads.  They  entered  into 
an  agreement  or  confpiracy,  the  only  one  that  fuited 
moderate  and  civilized  people,  to  forego  all  manufac¬ 
tures  made  up  in  the  mother  country,  till  the  bill 
they  complained  of  was  repealed.  The  women, 
whole  weaknefs  was  moll  to  be  feared,  was  the  firft 
to  give  up  whatever  Europe  had  before  furnifhed 
them  with  either  for  parade  or  convenience.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  their  example,  the  men  rejeded  the  com¬ 
modities  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  old 
world.  In  the  northern  countries,  they  were  found 
paying  as  much  for  the  coarfe  fluffs  made  under  their 
own  infpedion,  as  for  fine  cloths  which  were  brought 
°ver  the  feas.  .  They  engaged  not  to  eat  lamb,  that 
their  flocks  might  increafe,  and  in  time  be  fuffieient 
for  the  clothing  of  all  the  colonifls.  In  the  fouthern 
provinces,  where  wood  is  fcarce  and  of  an  inferior 
quality,  they  were  to  d refs  themfelves  with  cotton 
and  flax  furnifhed  by  their  own  climate.  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  every  where  neglcded,  in  order  that  the 
people  might  qualify  themfelves  for  the  induftry  of 
the  workfhop. 

This  kind  of  indired  and  paffive  oppofition,  which 
deferves  to  be  imitated  by  all  nations  who  may  here¬ 
after  be  aggrieved  by  the  undue  exercife  of  authority, 
piotiuced  the  defired  efled.  The  Englifh  manufac* 
turers,  who  had  fcarce  any  other  vent  for  their  goods 
than  their  own  colonies,  fell  into  that  flate  of  de- 
fpondency  which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  want 
of  employment  :  and  their  complaints,  which  could 
neither  be  ilifled  nor  concealed  by  adminiflration, 

made 
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made  an  imprefiion  which  proved  favourable  to  the 
colonies.  The  ftamp-aCt  was  repealed,  after  a  violent 
ftruggle  that  lafted  two  years,.  and  which  in  an  age 
of  fanaticifm  would  doubtlefs  have  occafioned  a  civil 
war. 

But  the  triumph  of  the  colonies  did  not  la B:  long. 
The  parliament  had  given  up  the  point  with  the 
greateft  reluctance  :  and  it  clearly  appeared  they  had 
not  laid  afide  their  pretenlions,  when  in  1767  they 
threw  the  duties  which  the  ftamp-aCt  would  have  pro¬ 
duced,  upon  all  glafs,  lead,  tea,  colours,  pafleboard 
and  ftained  paper,  exported  from  England  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  Even  the  patriots  themfelves,  who  feemed 
molt  inclined  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country  over  the  colonies,  could  not  help  condem¬ 
ning  a  tax,  which  in  its  confequences  mull  affeCt  the 
whole  nation,  by  difpofing  numbers  to  apply  them¬ 
felves  to  manufactures,  who  ought  to  have  been  fole- 
ly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  lands.  The  colo¬ 
nies  have  not  been  the  dupes  of  this,  any  more  than 
of  the  firft  .innovation.  It  has  in  vain  been  urged, 
that  government  had  the  power  to  impofe  what  du¬ 
ties  it  thought  proper  upon  imported  goods,  fo  long 
as  it  did  not  deprive  the  colonies  of  the  liberty  of 
manufacturing  the  articles  fubjeCl  to  this  new  tax. 
This  fubterfuge  has  been  confidered  as  a  derifion,  in 
refpeCl  to  a  people,  who  being  devoted  entirely  to 
agriculture,  and  confined  to  trade  only  with  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  could  not  procure  either  by  their  own 
labour,  or  by  their  connexions  abroad,  the  necefiary 
articles  that  were  fold  them  at  fo  high  a  price.  They 
thought,  when  a  tax  was  to  beimpofed,  it  was  no¬ 
thing5  more  than  a  nominal  difiinClion,  whether  it 
were  levied  in  Europe,  or  America  ;  and  that  their 
liberty  was  equally  infringed  by  a  duty  laid  upon 
commodities  they  really  wanted,  as  by  a  tax  upon 
flumped  paper,  which  they  had  been  made  to  confi- 
der  as  a  necefiary  article*  Thefe  intelligent  people 
faw  that  government  was  inclined  to  deceive  them, 
and  thought  it  an  indignity  to  fuffer  themfeves  to  be 
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the  dupes  either  of  force  or  of  fraud.  It  appeared 
to  them  the  fureft  mark  of  weaknefs  and  degeneracy 
in  the  fubje&s  of  any  nation,  to  wink  at  all  the  art- 
ful  and  violent  meafures  adopted  by  government  to 
corrupt  and  enOave  them. 

The  diOike  they  have  (hewn  to  thefe  new  impofts, 
was  not  founded  on  tiie  idea  of  their  being  exorbi- 
tant,  as  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
It.  3 cl.  for  each  perfon  :  which  could  give  no  alarm 
to  a  very  populous  community,  whole  puplic  expence 
never  exceeded  the  annual  fum  of  157,500/. 

It  was  not  from  any  apprehenfion  that  the  eafe  of 
their  circumftances  would  be  affeded :  fincethe  fecuritv 
they  derived  from  the  provinces  ceded  by  France  in 
the  laft  war  ;  the  increafe  of  their  trade  with  the  fa- 
vages  ;  the  enlargement  of  their  whale  and  cod- 
hfheries,  together  with  thofe  of  the  (hark  and  the 
feal  ;  the  right  of  cutting  wood  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  ;  the  acquifition  of  feveral  fugar-iflands  ;  the 
opportunities  of  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  Spanifh  fettlements  :  all  thefe 
circumftances  of  advantage  were  abundantly  fuffici- 
ent  to  compenfate  the  fmall  proportion  of  revenue 
which  government  feemed  fo  anxious  to  raife. 

It  was  not  their  concern  left  the  colonies  fhould 
be  Grained  of  the  fmall  quantity  of  fpecie  which  con- 
tin  jcq  m  circulation*  1  he  pay  of  eight  thoufand 
four  hundred  regular  troops,  maintained  by  the 
mother  country  in  North  America,  muft  bring  much 
more  coin  into  the  country  than  the  tax  could  carry 
out  of  it. 

It  was  not  an  indifference  towards  the  mother 
country;  The  colonies,  far  from  being  ungrateful, 
have  demon ftrated  fo  zealous  an  attachment  to  her 
interefts  during  the  laft  war,  that  parliament  had  the 
equity  to  order  considerable  fums  to  be  remitted  to 
tnem  by  way  of  reftitution  or  indemnification. 

,  No/»  la%>  was  it  ignorance  of  the  obligations 
that  iubje&s  owe  to  government.  Had  not  even  the 
colonies  acknowledged  themfelves  bound  to  contri- 
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bute  towards  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  tho* 
*Hey  had,  perhaps,  been  the  occafion  of  contracting 
the  greatetl  part  of  it  ;  they  knew  very  well,  that 
they  were  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  expences 
of  the  navy,  the  maintenance  of  the  African  and 
American  fettlements,  and  to  all  the  common  expen¬ 
ditures  relative  to  their  own  prefervation  and  profpe- 
rity,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  capital. 

h  the  Americans  refufe  to  lend  their  alliftance  to 
Europe,  it  is  becaufe  what  need  only  have  b,een  afk- 
ed  was  exacted  from  them  ;  and  becaufe  what  was 
required  of  them  as  a  matter  of  obedience,  ought  to 
have  been  railed  by  voluntary  contribution.  Their 
refufal  was  not  the  tiffed:  of  caprice  ;  but  of  jealoufy 
of  their  rights,  which  have  been  confirmed  in  feme 
judicious  writings,  and  more  particularly  in  fome  c- 
icquent  letters,  from  which  we  (hall  borrow  the  prin¬ 
cipal  facts  we  are  going  to  flate  go  a  fubjed  which 
mail  be  interefling  to  every  nation  on  the  globe. 

I)  uring  almoft  two  centuries  that  have  puffed  fince 
the  Engliih  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  North  America, 
their  country  has  been  harraffed  by  expenfive  and 
bloody  wars  ;  thrown  into  confufion  by  enterprifing 
and  turbulent  parliaments  ;  and  governed  by  a  bold 
and  corrupt  miniftry,  ever  ready  to  raife  the  power 
of  the  crown  upon  the  ruin  of  all  the  privileges  and 
rights  of  the  people.  But  notwithftanding  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ambition,  avarice,  fadion,  and  tyranny, 
the  liberty  of  the  colonies  to  raife  their  own  taxes 
for  the  fupport  of  the  public  revenue  hath  on  all 
hands  been  acknowledged  and  regarded. 

This  privilege,  fo  natural  and  confonant  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  all  rational  iociety,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  lolemn  compad.  The  colonies  might 
appeal  to  their  original  charters,  which  authorife 
them  to  tax  themfelves  freely  and  voluntarily.  Thefe 
ads  were,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  agreements 
made  with  the  crown  ;  but  even  fuppofing  that  the 
prince  had  exceeded  his  authority  by  making  concef- 
fions  which  certainly  did  not  turrUohis  advantage,  long 
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poffeffion,  tacitly  owned  and  acknowledged  by  the 
filence  of  parliament,  muft  conftitnte  a  legal  preicrip- 
tion. 

The  American  provinces  have  ftiil  more  authentic 
claims  to  urge  in  their  favour.  They  afiert,  that  ci 
fubjedl  of  England,  in  whatever  hemilphere  heie- 
fides,  is  not  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  expences  of 
the  ftate  without  his  own  confent,  given  either  by 
himfelf  or  his  reprefentatives.  It  is  in  the  defence 
of  this  facred  right  that  the  nation  has  fo  often  fpilt 
her  blood,  dethroned  her  kings,  and  either  excited 
or  oppofed  numberlefa  commotions.  Will  fhe  chide 
to  difpute  with  two  millions  of  her  children,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  has  cod  her  fo  dear,  and  is  perhaps  tiic 
foie  foundation  of  her  own  independence  ? 

It  is  urged  againft  the  colonies,  that  theRonian  ca¬ 
tholics  redding  in  England  are  excluded  from  the 
right  of  voting,  and  that  their  eftates  are  fubjedted 
to  a  double  tax.  The  colon  id;  3  afk  in  reply,  why 
the  papifts  refufe  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  re¬ 
quired  by  the  ftate  ?  This  conduct  makes  them  fu- 
fpedled  by  government,  and  the  jealoufy  it  excites 
authorifes  that  government  to  treat  them  with  rigour. 
Why  not  abjure  a  religion  fo  contrary  to  the  free 
conftitution  of  their  country,  fo  favourable  to  the 
inhuman  claims  of  defpotilm,  and  to  the  attempts  of 
the  crown  againft  the  rights  of  the  people  ?  Why 
that  blind  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of  a  church  which 
is  an  enemy  to  all  others  ?  They  deferve  the  penalties 
which  the  ftate  that  tolerates  them  impofes  upon 
fubjedts  of  intolerant  principles.  But  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  new  world  would  be  punifhed  without 
having  offended,  if  they  were  not  able  to  become, 
fubjedfs  without  ceafing  to  be  Americans. 

THefe  faithful  colonies  have  likewife  been  told  with 
fome  confidence,  that  there  are  multitudes  of  fub- 
jedts  in  Britain  who  are  rvot  reprefented  ;  becaufe  they 
have  not  the  property  required  to  entitle  them  to  vote 
at  an  eledtion  for  members  of  parliament  :  Whar 
ground  have  they  to  expedt  any  greater  privileges 
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than  thofe  enjoyed  by  the  fnbje&s  of  the  mother 
country  ?  The  colonies,  in  anfwer  to  this,  deny  that 
they  wifh  for  fuperior  indulgences  ;  they  only  want 
to  (hare  them  in  common  with  their  brethren.  In 
Great  Britain,  a  perfon  who  enjoys  a  freehold  of 
forty  (hillings  a-year  is  confulted  in  the  framing  of 
a  tax-bill,  and  (hall  not  the  man  who  poffefies  an  im- 
menfe  tradl  of  land  in  America  have  the  fame  privi¬ 
lege  ?  No  :  That  which  is  an  exception  to  a  law,  a 
deviation  from  the  general  rule  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  ought  not  to  become  a  fundamental  point  of 
conftitution  for  the  colonies.  Let  the  Englifh,  who 
wifh  to  deprive  the  provinces  in  America  of  the 
right  of  taxing  themfelves,  fuppofe  for  a.  moment, 
that  the  houfe  of  commons,  inftead  of  being  chofen 
by  them,  is  an  hereditary  and  eftablifhed  tribunal, 
or  even  arbitrarily  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  if  this 
body  could  levy  taxes  upon  the  whole  nation  with¬ 
out  confuting  the  public  opinion  and  the  general 
inclinations  of  the  people,  would  not  the  Englifh 
look  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  Haves  as  any  q- 
ther  nation  ?  However,  even  in  this  cafe,  five  hun¬ 
dred  men,  furrounded  by  feven  millions  of  their  fel¬ 
low-  fubje&s,  might  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  if  not  by  a  principle  of  equity,  at  lead 
by  a  well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the  public  re- 
fentment,  which  purfues  the  oppreflors  of  their  coun¬ 
try  even  beyond  the  grave.  But  the  cafe  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  taxed  by  the  great  council  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  would  be  irremediable.  At  too  great  a  diftance 
to  be  heard,  they  would  be  opprefled  with  taxes 
without  regard  to  their  complaints.  Even  the  ty¬ 
ranny  exercifed  towards  them  would  be  varnifhed  o- 
ver  with  the  glorious  appellation  of  patriotifm. 
Under  pretence  of  relieving  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  would  be  overturned  with  impunity. 
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2.  Whether  the  Colonies  Jhould fubmit  to  he  taxed. 

With  this  alarming  profped  before  them,  they 
will  never  fubmit  to  give  up  the  right  of  taxing  thern- 
fel  ves.  So  long  as  they  debate  freely  on  the  fubjeft 
of  public  revenue,  their  interefls  will  be  attended  to  ; 
or  if  their  rights  fhould  fornetimes  be  violated,  they 
will  foon  obtain  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances.  But 
their  remonilrances  will  no  longer  have  any  weight 
with  government,  when  they  are  not  fupported  by 
the  right  of  granting  or  refilling  money  towards  the 
exigences  of  the  flate.  The  fame  power  which  will 
have  ufurped  the  right  of  levying  taxes,  will  eafdy* 
tifurp  the  diftribution  of  them.  As  it  dilates  what 
proportion  they  fhall  raife,  it  will  likewife  didate 
how  that  fhall  be  laid  out  ;  and  the  fums  apparently 
deligned  for  their  iervice,  wifi  be  employed  to  enfiave. 
them.  Such  has  been  the  progreffton  of  empires  in 
all  ages.  No  fociety  ever  preserved  its  liberty,  after 
it  had  loft  the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  confirmation 
or  eftablifhment  of  laws  relative  to  the  revenue.  A 
nation  muft  for  ever  be  enflaved,  in  which  no  afTembly 
or  body  of  men  remains  who  have  the  power  to  defend 
ks  rights  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  ftate  by 
which  it  is  governed. 

The  provinces  in  Britifh  America  have  every  rea- 
fon  imaginabie  to  dread  the  lofs  of  theirindependence, 
Even  their  confidence  may  betray  them,  and  make 
them  fall  a  prey  to  the  defigns  of  the  mother  country. 
Ehey  are  innabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  honeft 
and  upright  people,  who  have  no  fufpicion  that  thofe 
who  hold  the  reins  of  empire  can  be  hurried  away  by 
unjuft  and  tyrannical  pafiions.  They  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  country  chenfhes  thofe  fentunents 
oi  maternal  tendernefs  which  are  fo  confonant  to  her 
nue  interefts,  and  to  the  love  and  veneration  which 
diey  entertain  for  her.  To  the  unfufpeding  credulity 
or  theie  heneft  fubjeds,  who  cherifh  fo  agreeable  a 
may  be  added  the  acquiefcence  of  thofe  who 
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think  it  not  worth  while  to  trouble  their  repofe  on 
account  of  inconiiderable  taxes.  Thefe  indolent  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  perceive  that  the  plan  was,  at  firft,  to  lull 
their  vigilance  afleep  by  impofing  a  moderate  duty  ; 
that  Britain  only  wanted  to  eftablilh  an  example  of 
fubmiffion,  upon  which  it  might  ground  future  pre- 
tenlions  ;  that  if  the  parliament  has  been  able  to  raife 
one  guinea,  it  can  raife  ten  thoufand  ;  and  that  there 
will  be  no  more  reafon  to  limit  this  right,  than  there 
would  bejultice  in  acknowledging  it  at  prefent.  But 
the  greateft  injury  to  liberty  arifes  from  a  fet  of  am¬ 
bitious  men,  who,  purfuing  an  intereft  diftindt  from 
that  of  the  public  and  of  pofterity,  are  wholly  bent  on 
increafmg  their  credit,  their  rank,  and  their  eftates. 
The  Britifh  miniftry,  from  whom  they  have  procured 
employments,  or  expeef  to  receive  them,  finds  them 
always  ready  to  favour  their  odious  projects,  by  the 
contagion  of  their  luxury  and  their  vices,  by  their 
artful  infinuations  and  the  flexibility  of  their  conduct. 

Let  all  true  patriots  then  firmly  oppofe  the  fnares 
of  prejudice,  indolence,  and  fedudtion  ;  nor  let  them 
defpair  of  being  victorious  in  a  conteftin  which  their 
'virtue  has  engaged  them.  Attempts  will,  perhaps,, 
be  made  to  (hake  their  fidelity,  by  the  plaufible  pro- 
pofal  of  allowing  their  representatives  a  feat  in  par¬ 
liament,  in  order  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  with 
thofe  of  the  mother  country,  the  taxes  to  be  railed 
by  the  nation  at  large.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  extent, 
populoufnefs,  wealth,  and  importance,  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  that  the  legiflature  cannot  govern  them  with 
wifdom  and  fafety  without  availing  itfelfof  the  advice 
and  information  of  their  reprefentatives.  But  care 
ihould  be  taken  not  to  authorife  thefe  deputies  to 
decide  in  matters  concerning  the  fortune  and  the 
contributions  of  their  conftituents.  The  expoilula- 
tions  of  a  few  men  would  be  eaiily  overborne  by  the 
numerous  reprefentatives  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  the  provinces,  whofe  inftruments  they  would  be, 
would,  in  this  confufed  jumble  of  interefls  and  opi- 
nionsj  be  laden  with  t.oo  heavy  and  too  unequal  a. 
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part  of  the  common  burden.  Let,  then,  the  right 
of  appointing,  proportioning,  and  railing  the  taxes, 
continue  to  be  excluiively  veiled  in  the  provincial  af- 
femblies  ;  who  ought  to  be  the  more  jealous  of  it 
at  the  prelent  juncture,  as  the  power  of  depriving 
them  of  it  feems  to  have  gained  ltrength  by  the  con»- 
quells  made  in  the  lalt  war. 

From  its  late  acquifitions,  the  mother  country 
has  derived  the  advantage  of  extending  her  filheries*; 
and  {Lengthening  her  alliance  with  the  favages. 
But  as  if  this  fuccefs  palfed  for  nothing  in  her  cftima- 
tion,  Ihe  perfills  in  declaring,  that  this  increafe  of 
territory  has  anfwered  no  end,  and  produced  no  ef- 
feX,  but  to  fecure  the  tranquillity  of  the  colonies.* 
The  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  their 
lands,  on  which  their  whole  welfare  depended,  have 
decreafed  confiderably  in  their  value  by  this  immenfe 
extent  of  territory  ;  that,  their  population  being 
diminifhed,  or  at  lead  not  increafed,  their  country  is 
the  more  expofed  to  invafions  ;  and  that  the  mod 
northern  provinces  are  rivalled  by  Canada,  and  the 
mod  fouthern  by  Florida.  The  colonids,  who  judge 
of  future  events  by  the  hidory  of  the  pad,  even  go 
fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  military  government  eda- 
blilhed  in  the  conquered  provinces,  the  numerous 
troops  maintained,  and  the  forts  ereXed  there,,  may 
one  day  contribute  to  enflave  countries  which  have 
hitherto  flourilhed  only  upon  the  principles  of  li- 
berty. 

Great  Britain  polfeffes  all  the  authority  over  her 
colonies  that  Ihe  ought  to  wilh  for.  She  has  a  right 
to  difannul  any  laws  they  fhall  make.  The  executive 
power  is  entirely  lodged  in  the  hands  of  her  dele¬ 
gates  ;  and  in  all  determinations  of  a  civil  nature, 
an  appeal  lies  to  her  tribunal.  She  regulates  at  dif- 
cretion  all  commercial  connexions,  which  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  formed  and  purfued  by  the  colonids.  To 
drain  an  authority  fo  wifely  tempered,  would  be  to 
plunge  arifing  continent  afrefh  into  that  date  of  con» 
fyfioa  from  which  it  had  with  difficulty  emerged  in 
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the  courfe  of  two  centuries  of  inceffant  labour  ;  and  to 
reduce  the  men,  who  had  laboured  to  clear  the 
ground,  to  the  neceffity  of  taking  up  arms  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  thofe  facred  rights  to  which  they  are  equally 
entitled  by  nature  and  the  laws  of  fociety.  Shall  the 
Britifh,  who  are  fo  pafiionately  fond  of  liberty,  that 
they  have  fometimes  protected  it  in  regions  widely 
remote  in  climate  and  intereft,  forget  thofe  fentiments, 
which  their  glory,  their  virtue,  their  natural  feelings, 
and  their  fecurity,  confpire  to  render  a  perpetual  ob¬ 
ligation  ?  Shall  they  fo  far  betray  the  rights  they 
hold  fo  dear,  as  to  wifh  to  enflave  their  brethren  and 
their  children  >  If,  however,  it  fhould  happen,  that 
the  fpirit  of  fadfion  fhould  devife  fo  fatal  a  defign, 
and  fhould,  in  an  hour  of  madnefs  and  intoxication, 
get  it  patronized  by  the  mother  country,  what  fteps 
©ught  the  colonies  to  take  to  fave  themfelves  from  the 
itate  of  the  moft  odious  dependence  ? 

3.  Honv  far  the  colonies  ought  to  carry  their  eppofi - 

tion  to  taxation . 

Before  they  turn  their  eyes  on  this  political  corn- 
buftion,  they  will  recall  to  memory  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  owe  to  their  country.  Britain  has  always 
been  their  barrier  againft  the  powerful  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  ferved  as  a  guide  and  moderator  to  watch 
over  their  prefervation,  and  to  heal  thofe  civil  diffen- 
lions  which  jealoufy  and  livalfhip  too  frequently  ex¬ 
cite  between  neighbouring  plantations  in  their  rifmg 
:date.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  its  excellent  conflitu- 
lion  that  they  owe  the  peace  and  profperity  they 
enjoy.  While  the  colonies  live  under  fo  falutary  and 
mild  an  admimflration,  they  will  continue  to  make  a 
rapid  progrefs  in  the  raft  field  of  improvement  that 
opens  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  which  their  induitrv 
will  extend  to  the  remotefl  deferts. 

Let  the  love  of  their  country,  however,  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  certain  jealoufy  of  their  liberties  ;  and 
kt  tlieir  rights  be  CGnliantly  examined  into,  cleared 

UP*, 
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up,  and  difc tilled.  Let  them  never  fall  to  confider 
thofe  as  the  bell  citizens,  who  are  perpetually  calling 
their  attention  to  thofe  points.  T  his  fpirit  of  jea- 
louly  is  proper  in  all  free  dates ;  but  it  is  particularly 
necelfary  in  complicated  governments,  where  liberty 
is  blended  with  a  certain  degree  of  dependence,  fuch 
as  is  required  in  a  connedlion  between  countries  fe- 
parated  by  an  immenfe  ocean.  This  vigilance  will  be 
the  fured  guardian  of  the  union  which  ought  drongly 
to  cement  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies. 

If  the  minidry,  which  is  always  compofed  of  am¬ 
bitious  men,  even  in  a  free  date,  fliould  attempt  to 
increafe  the  power  of  the  crown,  or  the  opulence  of 
the  mother  country,  at  the  expence  of  the  colonies, 
the  colonies  ought  to  refid  fuch  an  ufurping  power 
with  unremitted  fpirit.  When  any  meafure  of  go¬ 
vernment  meets  with  a  warm  oppodtion,  it  feidom 
fails  to  be  re£lilied  ;  while  grievances,  which  are  ful¬ 
lered  for  want  of  courage  to  redrefs  them,  are  con- 
dantly  fucceeded  by  frefh  indances  of  opprefliona 
Nations,  in  general,  are  more  apt  to  feel  than  to  re¬ 
flect  ;  and  have  no  other  ideas  of  the  legality  of  a 
power  than  the  very  exercife  of  that  power.  Accuf- 
tomed  to  obey  without  examination,  they  in  general 
become  familiarized  to  the  hardfhips  of  government ; 
and,  being  ignorant  of  the  origin  and  defign  of  fo- 
ciety,  do  not  conceive  the  idea  of  fetting  bounds  to 
authority.  In  thofe  dates  efpecially,  where  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  legidation  are  confounded  with  thofe  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  one  extravagant  opinion  opens  the  door  for 
the  reception  of  a  thoufand  among  thofe  who  have 
been  once  deceived,  fo  the  fird  encroachments  of  go¬ 
vernment  pave  the  way  for  all  the  red.  He  who  be¬ 
lieves  the  mod,  believes  the  lead  ;  and  he  who  can 
perform  the  mod,  performs  the  lead  :  and  to  this 
double  midake,  in  regard  either  to  belief  or  power, 
it  is  owing,  that  all  the  abfurdities  and  ill  practices  in 
religion  and  politics  have  been  introduced  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  opprefs  the  Human  fpecies.  The 
fpirit  of  toleration  and  of  liberty  which  has  hitherto 

prevailed 
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prevailed  in  the  Britifli  colonies,  has  happily  prcferv- 
td  them  from  falling  into  this  extreme  of  folly  and 
mifery.  They  have  too  high  a  fenfe  of  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  not  to  refill  opprefiion,  though  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives.  * 

A  people  fo  intelligent  do  not  want  to  be  told, 
that  defperate  refolutions  and  violent  meafures  cannot 
Uv.  jufhfiable  till  they  have  in  vain  tried  every  poilible 
method  of  reconciliation.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
they  know,  that,  if  they  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity 
of  chufing  flavery  or  war,  and  taking  arms  in  defence 
of  their  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  tarnifh  fo  glori¬ 
ous  a  caufe  with  all  the  horrors  and  cruelties  atten¬ 
dant  on  fedition  ;  and,  though  refolved  not  to  /heath 
the  fword  till  they  have  recovered  their  rights,  that 
tney  (liould  make  no  other  ufe  of  their  victory  than  to 
procure  the  re-eftablifhment  of  their  original  date  of 
legal  independence. 

Tet  us,  however,  take  care  not  to  confound  the 
refinance  which  the  Britifli  colonies  ought  to  make 
to  their  mother  country,  with  the  fury  of  a  people 
excited  to  revolt  againft  their  fovereign  by  a  Jong 
feries  of  excehive  opprefiion.  When  the  flaves  of 
an  arbitrary  monarch  have  once  broken  their  chain, 
and  fubmitted  their  fate  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword, 
they  are  obliged  to  maffacre  the  tyrant,  to  extermi¬ 
nate  his  whole  race,  and  to  change  the  form  of  that 
government  under  which  they  have  fuffered  for  many 
ages.  If  they  venture  not  thus  far,  they  will  fooner 
or  later  be  punifhed  for  having  been  courageous  on¬ 
ly  by  halves.  The  blow  will  be  retorted  upon  them 
with  greater  force  than  ever  ;  and  the  aftedled  cle¬ 
mency  of  their  tyrants  will  only  prove  a  new  fnare, 
in  which  they  will  be  caught  and  entangled  without 
hope  of  deliverance.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  factions 
m  an  ahiolute  government,  that  neither  prince  nor 
people  fet  any  bounds  to  their  refentment  ;  becaufe 
they  know  none  in  the  exercife  of  their  power.  ..But 
a  constitution  qualified  like  that  of  the  Britifh  co¬ 
lonies,  carries  in  its  principles  and  the  limitation  of 

its 
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its  power  a  remedy  and  prefervative  againft:  the  evils 
of  anarchy.  When  the  mother  country  has  removed 
their  complaints  by  reioftating  them  in  their  former 
fituation,  they  ought  to  proceed  no  further  ;  becaufe 
fueh  a  fituation  is  the  happieft  that  a  wife  people 
have  a  right  to  afpire  to. 

4.  Whether  it  'would  he  of  ufe  to  the  Colonies  to  break 
through  the  ties  'which  unite  them  to  the  mother 
country . 

They  could  not  embrace  a  plan  of  abfolute  inde¬ 
pendence,  without  breaking  thro’  the  ties  of  religion, 
oaths,  laws,  language,  relation,  intereft,  trade,  and 
habit,  which  unite  them  together  under  the  mild 
authority  of  the  mother  country.  Is  it  to  be  imagi¬ 
ned  that  fuch  an  avulfion  would  not  affe£t  the  heart, 
the  vitals,  and  even  the  life,  of  the  colonies  ?  If  they 
fhould  flop  fiiort  of  the  violence  of  civil  wars,  would 
theycafily  be  brought  to  agree  upon  a  new  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  ?  If  each  fettlement  compofed  a  diflindt 
Hate,  what  divifions  would  enfue  !  We  may  judge 
of  the  animofities  that  would  arife  from  their  fepa- 
ration  by  the  fate  of  all  communities  which  nature 
has  made  to  border  on  each  other.  But,  could  it 
be  fuppofed  that  fo  many  fettlements,  where  a  diverfity 
of  laws,  different  degrees  of  opulence,  and  variety  of 
pofTeflions,  would  fow  the  latent  feeds  of  an  opposi¬ 
tion  of  interefts,  were  defircus  of  forming  a  confe- 
dracy  ;  how  would  they  adjuft  the  rank  which  each 
would  afpire  to  hold,  and  the  influence  it  ought  to 
have,  in  proportion  to  the  riik  it  incurred,  and  the 
forces  it  fupplied  ?  Would  not  the  fame  fpirit  of 
jealoufy?  and  a  thoufand  other  paflions,  which  in  a 
fhort  time  divided  the  wife  dates  of  Greece  raife 
difeord  between  a  multitude  of  colonies  affociated 
rather  by  the  tranfient  and  brittle  ties  of  paffion  and 
refentment,  than  by  the  fober  principles  of  a  na  ural 
and  lading  combination  ?  All  thefe  confiderations 

feern, 
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fcem  to  demonftrate,  that  an  eternal  reparation  from 
the  mother  country  would  prove  a  very  great  miff 
fortune  to  the  Britifh  colonies. 


5*  Whether  it  would  he  proper  for  the  ULuropean  nations 
tS  endeavour  to  render  the  Britijh  colonies  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  mother  country. 

We  will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  affirm,  that, 
were  it  in  the  power  of  the  European  nations  who 
have  poffeffions  in  the  new  world,  to  effedt  this  great 
revolution,  it  is  not  their  intereft  to  wifh  it.  This 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  paradox  by  thofe  powers, 
who  fee  their  colonies  perpetually  threatened  with 
an  invafion  from  their  neighbours.  They,  doubt- 
lefs,  imagine,  that  if  the  power  of  the  Britifh  in  A- 
merica  were  leffened,  they  fhould  peaceably  enjoy 
their  acquifitions,  which  frequently  excite  their  envy, 
and  invite  them  to  hoftilities.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  their  influence  in  thefe  diflant  regions  arifes  from 
the  extent  or  populoufnefs  of  their  northern  provin¬ 
ces  ;  which  enable  them  always  to  attack  with  advan¬ 
tage  the  iflands  and  continental  poffeffions  of  other 
nations,  to  conquer  their  territories,  or  ruin  their 
trade.  But,  after  all,  this  crown  has  interefts  in  o- 
ther  parts  of  the  globe  which  may  counteradt  their 
progrefs  in  America,  reftrain  or  retard  their  enter- 
prizes,  and  frullrate  their  conquefts  by  -the  reftitu li¬ 
ons  they  will  be  obliged  to  make. 

When  the  ties  fubflffing  between  old  and  new  Bri¬ 
tain  are  once  broken,  the  northern  colonies  will  have 
more  power  when  fingle,  than  when  united  with  the 
mother  country.  This  great  continent,  freed*  with 
all  connections  with  Europe,  will  have  the  full  com¬ 
mand  of  all  its  motions.  It  will  then  become  an  im¬ 
portant  as  well  as  an  eafy  undertaking  to  them,  to 
invade  thofe  territories  whofe  riches  will  make  amends 
for  the  fcantinefs  of  their  productions.  By  the  inde¬ 
pendent  nature  of  its  fituation,  it  will  be  enabled  to 
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«et  every  thing  in  readinefs  for  an  invafion,  before 
get  every  rnmg  Fnrone.  This  nation  will 

any  account  arrives  in  i^ur  p 

carry  on  their  military  operations  with  the  fpint  pe 
£  ,.  n..  (cdaii  They  rn.y  rnke  choic ’  f 
their  enemie.,  .«d  conquer  .here  and  .her i  the 
oleafe  Their  attacks  will  always  be  made  upon 
coafts  as  are  liable  to  be  taken  by  lurprif.  : and  ■ *.» 
thofe  feas  that  are  leaf!  guarded  by  foreign  pow :  , 

who  will  find  the  countries  they  wifhed  to  defend 
conquered  before  any  fuccours  can  arrive  It  will  be 
impoflible  to  recover  them  by  treaty,  without  making 
great  concefiions  ;  or,  when  recovered  for  a  time,  to 
prevent  their  falling  again  under  the  fame  joke. 
‘The  colonies  belonging  to  our  abfolute  monarchic.  , 
will,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  meet  a  mailer  with  open 
arms,  who  cannot  propofe  harder  terms  than  their 
own  government  impofes ;  or,  after  the  example  o. 
the  Britiih  colonies,  will  break  the  chain  that  rivets 

them  fo  ignominioufly  to  Europe. 

Let  no  motive  by  any  means  prevail  upon  the  na¬ 
tions  who  are  rivals  to  Britain,  either  by  insinuations  , 
or  by  clandeftine  helps,  to  haften  a  revolution,  which 
would  only  deliver  them  from  a  neighbouring  enemy, 
by  giving  them  a  much  more  formidable  one  at  a  di- 
Itance.  Why  accelerate  an  event  which  muff  one  day 
naturally  take  place  from  the  unavoidable  concurrence 
of  fo  many  others  ?  For  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things,  if  the  province,  fubjed  to  a  prefiding 
nation,  fhould  continue  under  its  dominion,  when 
equal  to  it  in  riches  and  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Or,  indeed,  who  can  tell  whether  this  difunion  may 
not  happen  fooner  ?  Is  it  not  likely,  that  the  diitruiL 
and  hatred  which  have  of  late  taken  place  of  that  re¬ 
gard  and  attachment  which  the  provinces  formerly 
felt  for  the  parent  country,  may  bring  on  a  reparati¬ 
on  ?  Thus  everything  confpiresto  produce  this  great 
difruption,  the  <era  oi  which  it  is  impoflible  to  know. 
Every  thing  tends  to  this  point ;  the  progrefs  of 
good  in  the  new  hemifphere,  and  the  progrefs  o*  evd 
in  the  old. 

C  c  Alas ! 
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i  NTRODUCTIO  N, 

IN  writing  hiftory  of  every  kind,  there  is  nothing 
moie  to  be  commended  than  impartiality;  and 
fcarce  any  thing  is  more  difficult  to  be  obferved.  It 
is  hardly  poffible  for  the  hiflorian  to  avoid  intereft- 
ing  himfelf  on  that  fide  which  appears  the  mod  juft 
and  equitable.  When  this  is  done,  the  paffions,  na- 
tuial  to  ah  mankind,  will  prompt  him  toreprefent  the 
other  party  in  colours  perhaps  much  blacker  than  they 
deferve;  or  may  even  fo  far  prevail,  as  to  caufe  him 
rmireprefent  facts,  and  derive  them  from  motives  ne~ 
ver  thought  of  by  thofe  whofe  hillory  he  writes. 

his  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  writing  the  hillory  of 
a  dvil  war,  efpecially  by  a  native  of  the  country* 
w  ere  that  war  is  carried  on.  There  are  few  peo- 
p  e  deititute  of  affediion  for  their  native  country  ; 

*r  10  a  manner  impoflible  that  any  perfon 
ihould  be  10,  except  thofe  who  have  totally  call  off 
a  pretenfions  to  humanity.  Every  attack,  there- 
-» ore, ^  on  any  man  s  country,  is  neceffarily  confidered 
or  him  as  an  attack  upon  himfelf.  If  a  war  unhap- 

C  c  pily 
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pily  breaks  out  in  that  country,  it  is  impoflible  to 
Hand  neuter.  Some  part  or  other  mud  be  chofen  by 
every  one.  An  attack  then  upon  the  party  which  a 
man  choofes  is  an  attack  upon  himfelf ;  and  when 
an  hiftorian  writes  the  hiilory  of  fuch  a  war,  his 
book  mud  neceffarily  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
judgment  in  his  own  caufe. 

The  annals  of  hidory  can  fcarce  afford  dronger  in¬ 
dances  of  this  kind  of  partiality  than  the  prefent 
conted  with  the  Americans.  It  hath  been  difputed, 
Whether  the  people  who  are  at  war  with  the  King 
are  in  rebellion  againd  him  or  not  ?  According  to  the 
difpofition  of  the  difputants,  the  very  fame  fa&s 
have  been  reprefented  in  the  mod  oppofite  lights. 

If  one  is  any  how  connected  with  the  minidry, 
hath  a  place  under  the  government,  or  hath  any 
friends  that  are  fo  ;  with  him,  the  Americans  are  re¬ 
bels,  traitors,  and  utterly  deditute  of  every  good 
principle.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  difputant,  or 
the  writer,  is  any  how  difeontented  with  the  public 
management  of  affairs  at  prefent  ;  with  him,  the 
Americans  are  an  injured  and  oppreffed  People, 
making  the  mod  glorious  druggies  for  Liberty,  a* 
gaind  a  wicked  and  tyrannical  Minidry. 

Notwithdanding  the  difficulty,  however,  which 
I  have  jud  now  dated,  I  think  it  is  dill  poffible 
for  an  hiftorian  to  be  abfolutely  impartial,  even  when 
he  relates  matters  refpedling  his  own  country.  This 
may  eafdy  be  done,  by  laying  down  fome  maxim  or 
fir  ft  principle  known  to  be  juft;  by  comparing  of 
which  with  the  aidions  of  thofe  he  writes,  they  may 
be  certainly  known  to  be  right  or  wrong.  In  the 
following  abdraft  of  the  Hidory  of  this  very 
important  and  interefting  War,  I  fhall  only  lay  down 
the  following  principle,  which  furely  can  be  denied 
by  nobody  ;  viz.  “  That  Peace  is  always  preferable 
to  War,  where  it  can  be  obtained  upon  honourable 
Terms.”  By  ftedfaftly  keeping  in  view  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  hope  to  avoid  the  inve&ives  which  have  been 
fo  liberally  bedowed  on  both  Tides ;  And  though  I 
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om  afraid  we  mud  at  lad  conclude  the  Americans  to 
have  been  the  offending  party,  I  believe  they  have 
not  been  guilty  of  any  offence  but  what  other  men 
would  have  committed,  had  they  been  in  their  places. 

The  date  of  mankind  in  this  world  renders  quar¬ 
rels,  both  public  and  private,  abfolutely  unavoid¬ 
able.  That  nation,  or  that  individual,  doth  not  ex- 
id,  who  hath  not  quarrelled  with  another.  From  the 
exidence  of  a  war  between  two  nations,  therefore, 
we  ought  not  to  imagine  that  either  of  them  are 
compofed  of  worfe  men,  or  led  by  worfe  men  than 
the  other.  We  can  only  conclude  this,  when  one 
offers  an  honourable  peace,  and  the  other  refufes. 
*1  he  latter  is  then  undoubtedly  to  be  blamed  ;  and 
the  leading  men  of  it  are  defervcdly  to  be  charadler- 
ifed  as  wicked  and  infamous  perfons. 


CHAP.  I. 

Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  Difcontents  in  America , 
till  the  commencement  of  Hojlilities  in  i  775. 

THE  origin  of  the  prefent  war  is  to  be  traced  from 
two  paffions  deeply  rooted  in  every  human  bread ;• 
namely,  a  love  of  power  over  others,  and  a  love  of 
freedom  and  independency  for  ourfelves.  I  fhall  not 
enter  into  a  difquifition  how  far  it  is  allowable  to  fol¬ 
low  either  of  thefe  paffions.  Certain  it  is,  that,  in 
fomc  cafes,  both  of  them  are  not  only  lawful,  but 
neceffary  ;  and  confidering  matters  in  this  light,  we 
may  readily  excufe  the  Britifh  minidry  for  defiring 
to  keep  the  colonies  in  fubje&ion,  as  well  as  the 
colonies  for  (hewing  a  defife  to  ffiake  off  the  yoke. 

This  fpirit  of  Independency  began  to  ffiew  itfelf  in 
the  Lntiffi  colonies  almod  from  their  fird  founda¬ 
tion  ;  and  fome  of  them  difputed  the  fovereignty  of 
the  mother  country  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Kin" 
Charles  II.  At  that  time,  it  was  only  the  want  of 
^r^ngt  in  the  infant  colonies,  that  prevented  the 
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ilame  rrom  breaking  out  with  the  fame  violence  as 
sow,  With  regard  to  the  queftioa  of  right  in  this 
cafe,  it  can  fcarce  be  denied,  That  people  who  arc 
protected  by  any  government,  ought  to  be  fubjedt 
to  that  government  by  which  they  are  protected. 
The  cale  is  here  as  plain  as  between  a  parent  and  a 
child.  But  whether  the  fubjedfion  ought  Hill  to 
continue  as  great  on  the  part  of  the  colonids  after 
they  are  become  able  to  defend  themfelves,  may  per¬ 
haps  bear  a  difpute.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Britilh 
minidry  have  all  along  infilled  on  their  abfolute 
iubmiffion  to  the  will  of  parliament  ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  as  obftrnately  infilled  on  being  treated  as 
an  Independent  date,  without  owning  the  lead  fub- 
jedlion  to  the  Britilh  legidature. 

In  this  way,  matters  proceeded  for  a  very  confide- 
rable  time.  The  Britifh  legidature  made  feveral 
adls,  declaring  the  Americans  to  be  fubjedl  in  the 
mod  unlimited  manner  to  parliament.  Thefe  were 
by  the  other  party  either  taken  no  notice  of,  or  dif- 
regarded  when  the  authority  of  parliament  feemed 
to  clafh  with  the  intered  of  the  colonies.  In  the 
year  1754,  however,  matters  came  to  a  crilis.  The 
French  were  then  making  fuch  encroachments  as 
threatened  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Britilh  colonies,  if 
not  fpeedily  put  a  dop  to.  It  was  therefore  neceffary, 
that  money  fhould  be  levied  through  the  different 
colonies  for  the  defence  of  the  whole.  The  queftion 
was,  By  what  power  it  was  to  be  raifed  ?  If  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Great  Britain  were  alfo  the  governors  of 
America,  it  is  -plain  this  money  was  to  be  levied  by 
the  authority  of  the  Britilh  legidature  ;  but,  if 
otherwife,  no  doubt  the  Americans  themfelves  were 
the  proper  perfons.  To  fettle  this  very  important 
point,  coinmiffioners  from  a  number  of  the  colonies 
were  appointed  to  meet  at  Albany  in  the  province  of 
New  York.  At  this  meeting*  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
grand  council  fhould  be  chofen  by  the  different  aflem- 
blies,  and  fent  from  all  the  colonies  ;  and  that  this 
council,  together  with  a  governor-general  appointed 
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by  the  Crown,  fhould  be  impowered  to  make  laws 
for  railing  money  throughout  the  whole  continent. 
I  his  plan  was  fent  to  England  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Britifh  miniftry.  By  them  it  was  rejefted,  and 
a  new  one  formed  in  its  ftead.  It  was  now  propofed, 
that  an  afTembly  fhould  be  formed,  not  of  the  repre * 
fentatives  of  the  American  people  in  their  provincial 
aflemblies,  but  of  their  governors ,  attended  by  one 
or  two  of  their  council.  Thefe  were  to  concert  mea- 
fures  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  ereft  forts  wherever 
they  pleafed,  and  raile  what  troops  they  thought 
neceffary.  lo  defray  their  expences  they  had  power 
to  draw  ©n  the  Britifh  treafury  ;  and  the  fums  fj 
drawn  were  to  be  reimburfed  by  a  tax  laid  on  the 
colonies  by  a ft  of  parliament. 

It  is  fcarce  neceffary  to  obferve  that  this  propofal 
was  rejected  by  the  Americans.  Thefe  two  fchemes 
were  in  faft  a  declaration  of  war  between  Britain  and 
her  colonies.  The  Americans  required  total  inde¬ 
pendency.  Had  their  fcheme  been  liftened  to,  no 
aft  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  could  poflibly  have  af- 
fefted  them.  They  were  fubjeft  to  the  fame  Ivinr” 
indeed,  but  they  were  only  a  nation  in  alliance  with 
Britain  ;  and  no  more  in  fubjeftion  to  it  than  Scotland 
was  to  England  before  the  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  had  the  miniftenal  plan  been  followed,  it  is 
plain  that  the  Americans  were  in  the  mofl  perfeft 
fubjeftion  to  the  mother  country  j  as  the  miniftry 
could  lay  upon  them  what  taxes  they  pleafed,  raife 
what  forces  they  had  a  mind,  and  make  what  ufe 
they  thought  proper  of  thefe  forces.  Thefe  confe- 
quences  it  was  impoffible  to  avoid  ;  for  the  governor, 
of  whom  the  fupreme  council  above  mentioned  was 
to  be  compofed,  being  all  fervants  of  the  Crown,  it 
is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  would  ever,  have  the 
inter  eft  of  the  country  fo  much  at  heart  as  they 
would  have  the  keeping  in  with  the  Britifh  miniftry 
who  could  turn  them  out  of  their  places  at  pleafure. 

In  this  fituation  were  matters  at  the  beginning  of 
the  .ait  war  with  France  ;  and  no  fooner  was  it  ended 
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than  the  difputes  between  Britain  and  her  colonies 
were  renewed  with  frefh  vigour.  Though  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  had,  by  rejeding  the  minifterial  fcheme  above 
mentioned,  utterly  denied  the  authority  of  the  Britifli 
Jegiflature  to  tax  them,  the  idea  of  their  being  pof- 
fcfled  of  this  power  was  ftill  held  by  the  miniftry. 
They  were  at  this  time  alfo  in  a  manner  compelled  to 
follow  the  meafures  they  did.  The  nation  was  ex- 
faulted  by  a  long  and  expenfive  war.  Many  millions 
of  debt  had  been  cont  rafted,  and  an  increafe  of  terri¬ 
tory,  without  any  addition  of  revenue  to  enable  the 
nation  to  defend  if,  was  a  burden  rather  than  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  flourilhing  date  of  the  American 
colonies  made  them  at  that  time  a  defireable  objeft  ; 
and  accordingly,,  in  1764,  a  new  tax  was  laid  upon 
America  to  the  amount  of  L.  341,377.  This  was  to- 
be  railed  by  new  impofts  and  duties  on  the  American 
trade  j  and,  though  the  taxes  were  laid  chiefly  upon 
articles  of  luxury,  it  gave  great  ofFence  to- the  colo- 
nifls.  But  they  were  much  more  chagrined  by  ano¬ 
ther  ad  which  reflrained  them  from  exporting  their 
iuperfluous  commodities  to  the  French  and  Spanifh 
iettlements.  A  contraband  trade  of  this  kind  had 
been  carried  on  till  now,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to 
all  parties  concerned,  though  forbid  by  the  laws  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  total  Aoppage  of  this  trade 
proved  a  more  grievous  flroke  to  the  Americans  than 
almoii  any  tax  that  could  be  laid  upon  them.  The 
reafon  was  this.  Though  a  mutual  exchange  of  goods 
took  place  between  Britain  and  America,  yet  the 
balance  was  always  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former, 
and  confequently  the  Americans  were  conftantly  in¬ 
debted  to  the  merchants  of  this  country.  This 
balance  was, to  be  paid  in  cafh,  and  there  was  a  ne- 
ceffity  for  them  to  procure  this  fomewhere.  Their 
country  does  not  produce  gold  or  Elver  ;  and  if  they 
were  totally  prohibited  from  trading  with  any  other 
nation  than  Britain,  it  was  impoffible  they  could  have 
any  money  at  all.  We  cannot  blame  the  miniflry  for 
putting  a  flop  to  this  trade  with.the  French  and  Spa- 
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nifh  colonies  which  was  difagreeable  to  their  mother 
countries  ;  but  fome  method  of  removing  fo  great  an 
inconvenience  as  that  above-mentioned  ought  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  have  been  tried.  The  method  of  put¬ 
ting  the  law  in  execution  gave  Rill  greater  offence. 
A  number  of  armed  cutters  were  fitted  out  and  Ra¬ 
tioned  on  the  coaRs  of  America  to  prevent  this  con¬ 
traband  trade;  and  the  captains  of  thefe  cutters  were 
to  a<R  in  the  character  of  revenue  officers,  and  to 
determine  what  Ihips  were  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
the  a£t,  and  what  were  not.  It  can  fcarce  be  ima¬ 
gined  but  thefe  captains  would  frequently  detain 
lhips  unjuRly  ;  and  when  a  lawful  trader  was  injured, 
it  was  not  eafy  to  obtain  redrefs.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  of  the  Treafury  in  England  could  only 
remove  the  grievance ;  but  confidering  the  diRance 
of  place,  and  the  manner  of  application,  the  whole 
trade  might  have  been  ruined  before  redrefs  could 
have  been  obtained.  Great  diliurbances  were  occa- 
lioned  by  this  law,  many  acRs  of  violence  were  com¬ 
mitted,  and  both  parties  reprefented  the  injuries  they 
fuffered  with  the  utmoR  acrimony  and  aggravation. 

Another  hardfhip  on  the  Americans  wras  the  obli¬ 
ging  them  to  make  payment  infpecicto  the  Exchequer 
of  the  duty  upon  fuch  goods  as  they  were  allowed  to 
trade  in.  This  was  a  method  of  draining  the  whole 
money  from  the  colonies,  and  leaving  them  nothing 
for  circulation  ;  and  what  was  Rill  worfe,  another 
bill  was  preferred  two  wrceks  after,  by  which  it  was 
declared  that  no  paper  bills  Ihould  be  a  legal  tender 
for  payment  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  fuch  bills  as  were 
already  pafled,  Riould  after  a  limited  time  be  called 
in  and  funk.  As  a  kind  of  balance  to  this  law',  how¬ 
ever,  feveral  others  were  ena&ed  at  the  fame  time, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  of  fervice  to  the  colo¬ 
nies.  Thefe  were,  a  bill  to  grant  leave  for  a  limited 
time  to  carry  rice  from  the  provinces  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia  to  other  parts  of  America  on  pav¬ 
ing  Britifh  duties  ;  an  for  granting  a  bounty  upon 
the.  importation  of  hemp,  and  rough  undrefied  flax* 

from 
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from  the  American  colonies  into  Great  Britain  ;  and 
another  to  encourage  the  whale  fifhery  on  their 
coafts.  But  as  thefe  laws  mull  neceffarily  have  exifted 
*  for  a  confiderable  time  before  any  benefit  could  refuk 
ii om  them,  and  the  evil  confequences  of  the  other 
were  prefent  and  urgent,  no  notice  was  taken  of  thefe 
ialutary  laws;  and  the  Americans  regarded  the Britifh 
miniftry  only  as  their  oppreffors. 

1  he  natural  way  in  which  the  refentment  of  the 
colonies  now  operated  was  in  refolutions  to  encou- 
rage  manufactures  among  themfelves,  that  fo  they 
might  become  in  fome  meafurc  independent  of  the 
mother  country.  Affociations  were  entered  into  for 
this  purpofe,  and  the  ufual  quantity  of  manufactures 
not  being  taken  from  Britain,  great  numbers  of  thofe 
employed  in  them  were  deprived  of  employment  and 
rendered  ufelefs  to  the  public.  The  ftagnation  in 
trade  occafioned  by  thefe  proceedings  was  alfo  feverely 
felt  both  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  the  other. 

While  the  ferment,  raifed  by  the  laws  already 
mentioned,  ftill  continued  in  full  force,  another  bill 
was  palled,  more  obnoxious  to  the  colonifts  than  ail 
the  reft.  .  By  this,  53  different  forts  of  damps  and 
other  duties  were  laid  upon  the  American  colonies, 
many  of  them  veiy  heavy,  and  which  were  confider- 
ed  as  highly  opprefiive  and  burdenfome.  Againft 
this  bill  petitions  were  given  in  by  the  agents  for 
fome  of  the  colonies,  and  it  met  with  much  oppo&- 
fition  in  parliament.  At  laft,  however,  it  was  pafTed 
into  a  law  ;  and  the  miniftry  hoped,  that  though 
fome  clamours  might  be  raifed  again  ft  it  at  firft,  the 
Americans  would  foon  be  content  to  fubmit.  Ex¬ 
perience  fflewed  that  they  were  deceived.  The  news 
of  its  being  pafTed  reached  New  England  firft,  and 
there  occafioned  the  greateft  diflurbances.  The  fhips 
in  the  harbour  hung  out  their  colours  half  malt  high, 
in  token  of  deep  mourning  ;  the  bells  were  muffled  ; 
the  aCl  was  printed  with  a  death’s  head  to  it,  in  the 
place  where  it  was  cuftomary  to  affix  the  new  a&s 
of  parliament,  and  called  publicly  about  the  ftreec-s 
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by  the  name  of  the  Folly  cf  England ,  and  the  Ruin 
if  America .  Papers  and  pamphlets  without  number 
were  wrote  on  the  fubjeft;  and  by  the  time  the  aft 
had  reached  America,  the  people  were  wrought  up 
to  the  highelt  pitch  of  averfion  againd  it,  and  treat* 
ed  it  with  the  utmofl  contempt.  In  many  places  this 
hated  aft  was  publicly  burnt,  together  with  the  ef¬ 
figies  of  the  fir  it  promoters  of  it,  who,  had  they 
been  prcfent,  would  probably  have  fharcd  the  fame 
fate.  In  ihort  the  difcontent  was  fo  great,  that  when 
the  news  of  it  arrived  in  England,  there  were  few 
mailers  of  fhips  to  be  found  that  would  venture  to 
carry  over  any  Itamped  paper  to  the  continent. 
Such  as  were  fo  hardy  as  to  do  fo,  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
liver  up  their  cargoes  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
populace,  who  committed  it  to  the  flames  ;  or  to 
take  fhelter  under  iuch  of  the  king’s  fnips  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  neared  to  proteft  them.  Thofe  who 
came  over  to  colleft  the  revenue  were  treated  in  the 
fevered  manner  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  deiigned 
to  aft  as  diftributors  of  the  damps  were  made  forely 
to  repent  their  having  any  concern  in  the  matter. 
Many  of  them  were  made  to  renounce  upon  oath  all 
manner  of  concern  in  the  damps  ;  others  wifely  re¬ 
turned  to  the  places  from  whence  they  came  ;  while 
thofe  who  drenuoufly  peril ded  in  attempting  to  put 
the  aft  in  execution,  were  treated  as  enemies  cf  the 
country,  had  their  houfes  plundered,  their  ef- 
fefts  dedroyed,  &c.  Some  of  the  colonies  indeed 
fubmitted  to  this  law;  but  when  fhips  arrived  from 
any  of  thefe  to  the  refraftory  ones,  the  damps  they 
brought  along  with  them  for  their  own  vindication  at 
the  cudomdioufe  were  feized,  duck  up  in  taverns 
and  coffee-houfes  by  way  of  fcorn,  and  afterwards 
burnt.  In  this  behaviour  the  Americans  were  pri¬ 
vately  encouraged  by  the  leaders  of  the  oppofitiou 
in  that  country  ;  and  fome  of  them  advertifed  pub¬ 
licly  that  they  were  refolved  to  pay  no  duties  but 
what  were  laid  on  by  their  own  reprefentatives.  This 
was  foon  avowed  by  the  provincial  affeinblies.  In- 
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Head  of  endeavouring  to  fupprefs  the  riotous  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  common  people,  they  began  to  patro¬ 
nize  it ;  and  affirmed,  that  if  there  were  any  diforders 
committed,  thole  were  chargeable  with  them  who 
endeavoured  to  promote  fo  unconftitirtiohal  a  law. 

came  to  a  refolution  to  petition  the 
,  ,  ,  ^g.'Aature  agamft  the  ftamp  aft.  They 

pleaded  their  incapacity  to  pay  any  fuch  tax  as  was 
now  impofed  upon  them ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they 
never  owned  that  they  were  at  all  fubjeft  to  parlia¬ 
mentary  authority  ;  and  this  rendered  their  petition 
ofienhve  to  the  majority.  r 

At  this  time,  however,  thecolonifts  began  to  take 
more  effedual  meafures  for  oppofing  the  ftamp  aft; 
1  hey  formed  affociations,  and  appointed  committees 
lor  the  lake  of  a  general  correfpondence  throughout 
t  e  whole  continent.  From  thefe  committees  depu¬ 
ties  were  appointed  to  meet  in  congrefs  at  New  York  ; 
and  when  thefe  deputies  met,  they  were  found  to  be 
10  unanimous  in  their  fentiments,  that  they  had  lit¬ 
tle  more  to  do  than  congratulate  one  another,  and 
let  their  hands  to  one  general  declaration  of  their 
rights,  and  the  grievances  they  laboured  under,  and 

t0  a  'Pet’^on’  exPre^lng  a  fenfe  of  their  grievances 
to  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Britain.  In  a 
ihort  time  even  thofe  whofe  intereft  feemed  to  ly  moll 
on  the  oppofite  fide,  began  tojoin  the  difcontentedpeo- 
pie.  _  The  juftices  of  Weftmoreland  in  Virginia  gave 
public  notice  that  they  had  refigned  their  offices, 
and  even  the  lawyers  chofe  rather  to  give  up  their 
bufinefs  than  to  write  on  ftamped  paper.  Before  the 
firft  of  November  1765,  when  the  a&  was  to  take 
place,  there  was  not  a  ffieet  of  ftamped  paper  to  be 
found  throughout  the  whole  colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvannia,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Maryland,  or  the  two  Carolinas,  except  a 
parcel  at  New'  \ork,  which  the  governor  was  obliged 
to  deliver  up  to  the  corporation,  on  condition  that 
it  ffiould  not  be  deftroyed  like  the  reft.  Thus  all 
bufinefs  that  could  not  be  carried  on  without  ftamps, 

was. 
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was  put  entirely  to  a  ftand,  except  news- papers, 
which  the  printers,  for  fear  of  the  populace,  were 
obliged  to  continue  without  damps.  But  in  Canada 
where  damps  were  ufed,  the  printers  were  in  a  worfe 
condition  ;  for  few  or  none  would  buy  a  news-paper 
on  account  of  its  being  damped  ;  and  the  whole  lay 
upon  their  hands.  The  courts  of  judice  were  now 
Jhut  up  as  well  as  the  ports  ;  and  even  in  thofe  co¬ 
lonies  where  damps  were  ufed,  the  people  of  the 
bed  rank  fubmitted  to  be  called  in  churches  rather 
than  take  out  licences  for  private  marriages.  The 
evil  confequences  of  the  total  dagnation  in  bufinefs 
which  now  took  place,  foon  began  to  be  felt  feverely  ; 
but  the  colonids  feemed  determined  to  fuffer  any 
thing  rather  than  fubmit.  Some  curious  expedients, 
however,  were  tried  to  evade  the  induence  of  this 
new  law  ;  and  among  others,  the  bark  of  a  tree  was 
difcovered  which  might  be  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum  for 
paper.  It  was  fent  to  the  printers  at  Bodon  for  their 
approbation  ;  and  as  it  was  neither  paper,  parch¬ 
ment,  nor  vellum,  the  difeoverer  wanted  to  know 
whether  deeds  written  upon  this  bark  might  not  be 
valid  though  they  were  not  damped.  The  mod  ef- 
fedual  method  of  oppofing  thefe  obnoxious  ads, 
however,  was  the  following  :  The  merchants  through¬ 
out  all  the  colonies  entered  into  the  mod  folemn  en¬ 
gagements,  to  order  no  more  goods  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  whatever  diould  be  the  confequence,  and  to  re- 
cal  the  orders  they  had  already  given,  if  not  execu¬ 
ted  before  the  fird  of  January  1766  ;  and  they  fur¬ 
ther  refolved  not  to  difpofe  of  any  Britifh  goods  fent 
them  upon  commidion,  that  were  not  fhipped  before 
that  time  ;  or  if  they  confented  to  any  relaxation 
from  thefe  engagements,  it  was  not  to  take  place  till 
after  the  damp-ad  and  fome  other  obnoxious  ones 
were  repealed.  It  was  refolved  at  Philadelphia  by 
a  great  majority,  that  till  fuch  a  repeal  diould  hap¬ 
pen,  no  lawyer  diould  be  put  in  fuit  for  a  demand 
for  money,  owing  by  a  refident  in  America  to  any 
•®ne  in  England,  nor  any  perfon  in  America,  how¬ 
ever 
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ever  indebted  to  England,  make  any  remittance* 
there.  This  refolution  was  adopted  by  the  retailers, 
who  unanimoufly  agreed  not  to  buy  any  more  Eno-I 
Jifti  goods  Hiipped  contrary  to  thefe  refolutions. 

1  his  controverfy,  in  the  mean  time  was  of  great 
advantage  to  Ireland.  What  goods  the  Americans 
could  not  pofllbly  want  they  ordered  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  exchange  for  their  hemp  and  flax  feed,  of 
tvluch  they  exported  a  great  quantity  annually, 
i.  hey  did  not  fail,  however,  to  take  meafures  at  the 
fame  time  for  freeing  themfelvcs  from  this  depen- 
dance  upon  other  nations  for  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
A  iociety  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  was 
inftituted  at  New  York,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  markets  were  opened  for  the  fale  of  home¬ 
made  manufactures.  Many  refolutions  were  formed 
in  order  to  encourage  thefe  manufactures,  and  in  a 
fliort  time  it  became  very  probable  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  would  be  able  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  They  next  refolved  to 
flop  the  exportation  of  tobacco  from  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  to  Great  Britain  ;  and  confidering 
the  vaft  quantities  of  that  article  which  are  confumed 
in  the  ifland,  or  re-exported  from  it  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  fuch  a  refolution  could  not  fail  greatly  to  affeCt 
both  the  Britifh  trade  and  revenue. 

I  he  confequences  of  thefe  refolutions  were  lefs  felt 
by  the  Americans  than  the  inhabitants  of  Britain. 
I  ue  former  were  already  in  poffeflion  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  Britifh  goods,  and  enjoyed  an  extenfive 
country  abounding  with  many  of  the  neceffaries  of 
life.  The  latter  were  diftreffed  by  the  ftagnation 
of  their  trade.  The  Americans  were  indebted  to 
Britifh  merchants  upwards  of  four  millions  Sterling 
for  goods  they  had  already  received,  and  which  they 
were  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay  ;  and  the  want 
of  this  money  proved  ruinous  to  many.  At  laft, 
it  was  feen  to  be  neceffary,  either  to  enforce  the  exe¬ 
cution  ol  tne  flamp  aCt  by  a  military  power,  or  to 
repeal  it  altogether.  The  latter  opinion  prevailed  in 
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parliament,  and  the  a&  was  repealed,  but  Tome 
others  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Americans  were  left. 

It  may  ealily  be  imagined  that  the  repeal  of  one 
obnoxious  law  could  only  procure  a  temporary  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  and  the  Americans  having  as  they  ima- 
gined,  gained  a  vi&ory  over  the  Britifh  miniftry, 
would  not  fail  to  exult  in  it,  and  become  more  un- 
tra&able  afterwards.  This  accordingly  happened  y 
for  though  the  obnoxious  a&s  were  repealed  in  1770, 
yet  the  leaving  of  a  fingle  duty  of  3  d.  a  pound  on 
tea  imported  from  Britain  into  America,  was  doomed 
to  be  the- fatal  bone  of  contention  between  the  mo¬ 
ther  country  and  her  colonies.  This,  it  mud  be  con¬ 
ceded,  will  at  firft  light  feem  to  be  a  very  flight  caufe 
for  embroiling  themfelves  in  fuch  a  dangerous 
fcheme.  But  we  mud  confider,  that  the  Americans 
having  once  begun  to  contend  for  what  they  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  their  liberties,  could  not  retraft.  The 
power  of  parliament  to  tax  them  in  any  manner  of 
way  whatever,  was  what  they  utterly  denied.  The 
prefent  tax  was  indeed  very  trifling,  but  if  parlia¬ 
ment  was  allowed  to  tax  them  in  one  article  they 
might  do  fo  in  every  other  ;  and  thus,  as  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  thought,  reduce  them  to  flavery,  by  taking 
their  piopeity  without  any  confent  given  on  their 
part  either  by  themfelves  or  repreientatives. 

It  would  De  tedious,  indeed  lmpofiible,  to  enume¬ 
rate  all  the  ways  in  which  the  difeontent  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  now  fhowed  itfelf.  Numberlefs  mobs,  tumults, 
and  nots  were  excited.  Refolutions  were  entered 
into  throughout  mod  of  the  colonies  againd  the  ufe 
of  Eaft  India  tea,  ana  whoever  was  fo  hardy  as  to 
ftand  out  againd  the  general  voice  was  foon  con¬ 
vinced  of  his  error  by  tarring  and  feathering.  It 
appears,  however,  that  at  this  time,  and  probably 
long  before,  the  colonies  had  defigned  to  aflert  their 
independence.  This  feems  probable  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  obdmacy  with  which  they  always  reiided  the 
j  .  appearance  of  fubje&ion  to  parliamentary  au- 
viority,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  they  entered 
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into  refolutions  againft  importing  any  Britifh  goods, 
though  they  ftood  ever  fo  much  in  need  of  them. 
Thefe  refolutions  were  now  entered  into  more  than 
ever,  and  a  fpirit  of  unanimity  very  furprifing  in 
modern  ages  pervaded  the  whole  continent.  The 
governors,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  a  perpetual 
date  of  war  with  their  people.  AfTemblies  were 
/epeatedly  called,  and  fuddenly  diffolved  ;  and  during 
the  fhort  time  they  fat,  their  time  wa3  wholly  taken 
up  in  recounting  their  grievances,  and  framing  re- 
rnonftrances.  1  he  tea-bill  was  confidered  merely  as 
a  fcheme  to  delude  them  into  a  Compliance  with  the 
revenue  laws,  and  to  open  the  door  for  unlimited 
taxation.  It  was  eafily  feen,  that  if  once  the  tea 
was  landed,  and  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  config- 
nees  appointed  by  the  Eaft  India  company  to  receive 
it,  no  effectual  method  whatever  could  be  fallen  upon 
to  hinder  its  fale  and  confumption.  It  was  therefore 
judged  neceffary  to  prevent  any  Eaft  India  tea  from 
Deing  landed  on  the  continent.  The  tea  coniignees, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  Eaft  India  company, 
were  obliged  in  moft  places  to  relinquifh  their  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  to  enter  into  public  engagements 
not  to  a&  in  that  capacity.  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  people  in  different  towns,  to  whom 
they  delegated  powers  which  they  themfelves  could 
not  legally  beftow.  Thefe  committees  were  autho¬ 
rized  to  infpeft  merchants  books  ;  to  propofe  tefts  ; 
to  punifh  fuch  as  they  thought  contumacious,  by 
declaring  them  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America, 
and  to  affemble  the  people  as  often  as  they  faw  occa- 
lion.  In  fuch  tumultuous  affemblies,  it  was  impofii- 
ble  but  every  thing  muft  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
moft  violent  manner.  Inflammatory  hand- bills  and 
other  feditiou3  papers  were  continually  publi/hed 
throughout  all  the  colonies ;  it  was  at  Bofton,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  firft  outrage  was  committed,  and 
which  feemed  to  bring  matters  to  a  crifis  fooner  than 
they  otherwife  wrould  have  been.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town  had  long  been  obnoxious  to  government 
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on  account  of  their  remarkable  obflinacy  in  refilling 
all  manner  of  parliamentary  authority.  On  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  they  did  not  fail  to  exert  themfelves  in 
their  ufual  manner.  Three  fhips  laden  with  tea 
having  arrived  in  the  port  of  Boflon,  the  captains 
were  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  promifed 
to  return  with  their  cargoes  to  England,  provid¬ 
ed  they  were  permitted  by  the  confignees,  the 
board  of  cuftoms,  and  the  fort  of  caftle  William, 
Thefe  conceffions,  however,  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  confignees  refufed  to  difcharge  the  captains  from 
the  obligations  under  which  they  were  chartered  for 
the  delivery  of  their  cargoes ;  the  cuftom-houfe  re¬ 
fufed  them  a  clearance  for  their  return  ;  and  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  grant  them  a  paffport  for  clearing  the  fort. 
In  this  fituation  the  Boftonians  eafily  faw,  that  if  the 
fhips  were  fuffered  to  ly  fo  near,  it  would  be  impoffible 
for  them,  with  all  their  precautions,  to  prevent  the  tea 
from  being  landed  by  degrees,  and  if  it  was  once  land¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  equally  impoffible  to  prevent  it  from  be¬ 
ing  difpofed  of.  For  thefe  reafons,  a  number  of  arm¬ 
ed  men,  difguifed  like  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the 
(hips,  and  threw  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the 
fea,  without  doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering 
any  injury  to  the  captains  or  crews.  This  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  1 8th  of  December  1773,  and  it  was  remark¬ 
able,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  preferve  the  tea 
from  being  deftroyed,  either  by  the  civil  government, 
the  garrifon  of  Fort  William,  or  the  armed  fhips  in 
the  harbour.  Some  fmaller  quantities  of  tea  met 
with  the  fame  fate  at  Boflon  and  other  places.  But, 
in  general,  the  commiffioners  for  the  fale  of  that 
commodity,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquifh  their 
employment,  and  no  otherperfons  daring  to  receivethe 
cargoes  configned  to  them,  the  mafters  of  the  tea- 
veffels  knowing  their  danger,  and  the  determined  re- 
folution  of  the  people,  readily  complied  with  the 
terms  preferred  them,  of  returning  to  England  im¬ 
mediately,  without  entangling  themfejves  by  an  en¬ 
try  at  the  cuftom-houfes. 

D  d  2 
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.  Matters  being  now  brought  to  fuch  a  pafs,  that 
either  Britain  muft  fubmit  to  her  colonies,  or  the  co¬ 
lonies  to  her,  it  was  refolved  in  parliament,  to  take 
the  moll  effectual  meafures  for  punifhing  thefeditious 
Spirit  of  the  Americans,  and  reducing  them  to  what 
was  thought  their  duty,  but  what  they  themfelves 
called  flavery.  bor  this  purpofe,  feveral  laws  were 
paired,  the  moil  remarkable  of  which  was  an  a6t  for 
/hutting  up  the  port  of  Bolton  after  the  fir ii;  of  June 
1  774*  Phis  meafure  it  was  hoped  would  prove  the 
means  of  dividing  the  councils  of  the  Americans,  and 
putting  a  hop  to  that  unanimity  which  threatened  to 
give  the  mother  country  fo  much  trouble.  It  was 
expedted,  that  the  fhutting  up  this  port  would 
naturally  prove  a  gratification  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  that  were  rivals  in  commerce  to  Boilon.  It 
was  alfo  thought  that  this  puniihment,  inflicted  on  a 
particular  province,  would  prove  a  terror  to  the  reft. 
Thefe  opinions,  however,  (hewed  a  great  degree  of 
weaknefs  in  the  judgement  of  thcMiniftry.  It  might 
eafily  have  been  feen,  that  people  fo  ready  to  refill 
the  fmalleft  encroachments  of  parliamentary  autho¬ 
rity,  would  be  irritated  to  the  laft  degree  by  fuch 
an  exertion  of  it,  as  to  fhut  up  and  Hop  all  the  com¬ 
merce  of  one  of  their  principal  ports.  They  mull 
now  confider  themfelves  as  abfolute  Haves  to  Britain  ; 
and  were  the  parliament  to  pafs  an  adl  for  taking 
away  their  lives,  as  well  as  their  commerce,  fubmif- 
fion  mull  be  thought  their  duty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  certainly  very  hard  for  the  Miniftry, 
or  indeed  any  body  elfe,  to  know  what  was  proper 
to  be  done.  To  have  yielded  at  once,  and  let  the 
Americans  enjoy  abfolute  independency,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  accounted  a  piece  of  weaknefs,  and 
reflected  great  dilhonour  on  the  Britilh  nation  ;  and 
it  was  now  plain,  that  unlefs  this  independency  was 
in  effect  granted,  no  other  terms  would  be  complied 
with  on  their  part.  Perhaps  the  bell  method  would 
have  been  at  this  time,  to  have  declared  them  rebels, 
and  attacked  them  vigojoully  with  a  force  they  could 
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not  poffibly  refift.  This  would  have  quafhed  the  re¬ 
bellion  (for  inch  it  then  was,  as  much  as  now)  at 
once,  and  in  all  human  probability,  with  much  lefs- 
bloodfhed  than  has  happened  tince  that  time.  Two 
things,  however,  feem  to  have  hindered  this  meafure  ; 
the  one,  the  ftrength  of  oppofition  to  Miniderial 
coun fe Is  at  home  ;  and  the  other,  an  ill-grounded 
opinion  of  the  cowardice,  or  weaknefs  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  This  laft  opinion  feems  at  that  time,  and  in¬ 
deed  almoft  ever  fince,  to  have  prevailed  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  even  to  a  degree  of  infatuation.  Some  people 
even  imagined,  that  three  or  four  thoufand  re¬ 
gular  troops  were  fufficient  for  the  conqueft  of  the 
whole  continent.  It  was  therefore  thought  abundant- 
ly  fufficient  for  quelling  all  tumults  or  infurre&ions 
that  might  arife  in  that  quarter,  to  fend  four  regiments 
to  Bolton,  along  with  General  Gage,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  in  the  room  of  Hutchinfon,  and  at 
the  fame  time  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces 
in  America. 

Matters,  however,  turned  out  dire&ly  oppofite  to 
the  views  of  the  Miniftry,  The  neighbouring  towns* 
inftead  of  attempting  to  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of 
Bofton,  ufed  their  utmolft  endeavours  for  her  relief  5, 
and  the  other  colonies  feemed  to  have  their  affedion 
and  fympathy  railed  in  proportion  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Miniftry  againft  their  fitter. 

As  matters  were  now  come  to  a  crifis,  it  will  here 
be  piopei ,  for  a  right  underftandmg  of  what  produ¬ 
ced  the  final  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  to  give  a  fhort  abftrad  of  the  moil  offenfive 
a6ts,  and  fome  of  the  American  refolutions  and  ani- 
madverfions  concerning  them. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Bofton  Port  Bill,  it  was  de¬ 
clared,  That  as  dangerous  Commotions  and  Infurrec- 
tions  had  been  fomented  and  raifed  in  the  town  of 
Bofton,  by  ill-affeded  perfons,  to  the  fubverfion  of 
government,  and  to  the  utter  deftrudion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace  ;  in  which  commotions,  certain  valuable 
cargoes  of  teas,  the  property  of  the  Eaft  India  com- 
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pany,  and  on  board  vcffels  lying  within  the  bay  or 
harbour  of  Bofton  were  feized  and  deftroyed  ;  and  as 
in  the  condition  in  which  the  town  and  harbour  at 
that  time  were,  the  commerce  of  his  Majefty’s  fub* 
je&s  could  not  be  fafely  carried  on,  nor  his  Majefty’s 
cuftoms  duly  collefted  ;  it  was  therefore  expedient 
that  the  officers  of  thefe  cuftoms  fhould  immediately 
De  removed  from  the  faid  town  ;  therefore  it  was 
enacted,  that  after  the  lft  of  June  i774>  no  merchan- 
dife  ffiould  be  landed  at,  or  fhipped  from  Bofton, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  fhip  and  cargo.  This 
prohibition,  however,  was  not  to  extend  to  any  mi¬ 
litary  ftores  brought  for  his  Majefty’s  ufe,  or  to  any 
fuel  or  victual  brought  coaft-wife  from  any  part  of 
the  continent  of  America,  provided  the  fhips  were 
furnifhed  with  a  proper  pafs.  All  feizures  and  for¬ 
feitures  inflicted  by  this  aft,  were  to  be  made  and 
profecuted  by  any  admiral  or  commiffioned  officer 
vt  his  Majefty’s  fleet,  or  by  the  officers  of  the  cuf¬ 
toms,  or  fome  other  perfon  appointed  by  the  Rord 
High  Treafurer.  But,  whenever  it  was  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  his  Majefly  in  his  privy-council,  that  peace 
and  obedience  to  the  laws  were  fo  far  reflored  in  the 
town  of  Bofton,  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
might  be  fafely  carried  on  there,  and  his  Majefty’s 
cuftoms  duly  collcftedy  it  fhould  be  lawful  for  his 
Majefty  by  proclamation,  or  by  order  of  the  council, 
to  affign  and  appoint  the  bounds  and  limits  of  the 
port  and  harbour  of  Bofton,  and  of  every  creek  or 
haven  within  the  fame,  or  in  the  iflands  within  the 
precinfts  thereof ;  and  alfo  to  appoint  fuch  and  fo 
many  officers  of  the  cuftoms  as  his  Majefty  fhould 
think  fit  ;  after  which  it  fhould  be  lawful  to  land 
goods  at  thefe  places,  and  no  other.  But  fuch 
appointments  were  altogether  out  of  his  Majefty’s 
power  to  make,  before  fatisfaftion  was  made  to  the 
Eaft  India  Company  for  the  lofs  fhe  had  fuftained 
by  the  deftruftion  of  the  tea. 

Another  aft,  which  was  greatly  relented  by  the 
Americans,  was  entitled,  **  An  aft  for  the  better 
^gukting  the  government  of  thepro  vince  of  Mafiach  li¬ 
fe  t% 
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fet's  bay.”  By  this  a&  it  was  declared,  that  from 
-and  after  the  firft  day  of  Auguft  1 774,  fo  much  of 
the  charter  by  king  William  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Mafia chufet’s  bay,  which  relates  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  electing  counfellors  fiiould  be  revoked  ; 
and  from  that  day  the  council  for  the  province  fiiould 
be  conipofed  of  fuch  of  the  inhabitants,  or  proprietors 
of  lands  within  the  fame,  as  fiiould  be  appointed  by 
his  Majefiy,  with  confent  of  the  privy  council,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  practice  then  ufed  in  refpeCl  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  counfellors  in  thofe  colonies,  the  gover¬ 
nors  whereof  were  appointed  by  commiflion  under 
the  great  feal  of  Britain.  That  all  the  judges  pf 
inferior  courts,  fheriffs,  &c.  fiiould  be  appointed 
by  his  Majefty,  or  his  fervants.  That  after  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  no  meeting  fiiould  be  called  by 
the  feleCt  men,  or  at  the  requeft  of  any  number 
of  freeholders  of  any  townftiip,  without  the  leave  of 
the  governor,  or,  in  his  abfence,  of  the  lieutenant 
governor,  in  writing,  exprefiing  the  fpecial  bufinefs 
of  the  meeting,  excepting  only  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  months  of  March  and  May  for  the  choice  of 
feledf  men,  &c. 

Another  aCt  was  at  the  fame  time  pafled,  whereby 
it  was  declared  41  That  if  any  inquifition  or  indict¬ 
ment  {hall  be  found,  or  if  any  appeal  (hall  be  prefer¬ 
red  againft  any  perfon  for  murder  or  other  capital 
offence  in  the  province  of  Maflachufet’s-bay,  and  it 
fhall  appear  by  information  given  upon  oath  to  the 
governor,  or  to  the  lieutenant  governor,  that  the  faCt 
was  committed  by  the  perfon  againft  whom  fuch 
indictment  fhall  be  found,  either  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty  as  a  magiftrate,  for  the  fupprefiion  of  riots, 
or  in  the  fupport  of  the  laws  of  revenue,  or  in  aCting 
in  his  duty  as  an  officer  of  revenue,  or  in  aCting 
Under  the  diredlion  and  order  of  any  magiftrate  for 
the  fupprefiion  of  riots,  or  for  carrying  into  effeCfc 
the  laws  of  the  revenue,  &c.  and  if  it  fhall  alfo  appear 
to  the  fatisfaCtion  of  the  faid  governor  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  that  an  indifferent  trial  cannot  be  had. 
within  the  province,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  the  gover- 
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nor,  or  lieutenant-governor,  to  direft,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  that  the  indiftment  /hall  be  tried  in 
fome  of  the  other  colonies,  or  in  Great  Britain  •  nnrl 
for  that  purpofe  to  order  the  perfon  againft  ^hom 
fuch  indiftment  /hall  be  found,  to  be  fent  under 
fufficient  cuftody,  to  the  place  appointed  for  his 
trial,  or  to  admit  fuch  perfon  to  bail,  taking  a  re¬ 
cognizance  with  fufficient  fureties  in  fuch  fums 
of  money  as  the  governor,  or  lieutenant-governor 
ffiall  deem  reafonable,  for  the  perfonal  appearance 
of  fuch  perfon  at  the  place  appointed  to  take 
his  trial.  All  perfons  brought  before  juftices,  Sec. 
accufed  of  any  capital  crime  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty  may  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  may  poil- 
pone  their  trials,  in  order  to  the  matter  being  heard 
in  another  colony.”  This  aft  was  entitled  “  An 
for  the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the 
cafes  of  perfons  queftioned  for  any  ads  done  by 
them  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  riots,  in  the  province  of  Maffachufet’s-bay. 

A  fourth  aft  was  paffed  the  fame  feffion,  relative 
to  the  government  of  Quebec.  By  the  firft  claufe 
of  this  aft,  the  proclamation  of  Oftober  7th  1763 
was  made  void  after  the  firft  of  May  1774.  By  the 
fecond  claufe,  the  Romi/h  clergy  were  allowed  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  fubjeft  to  the  king’s  fu- 
premacy,  as  eftablifhed  by  the  firft  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  and  were  entitled  to  receive  their  aecuftomed 
dues  and  rights  from  perfons  profeffing  the  Romi/h 
religion  ;  with  a  provifo  that  his  majefty  /hall  not 
be  difabled  from  making  fuch  provifion  for  the  fup- 
port  and  maintenance  of  a  Proteftant  clergy  as  he 
fhall  think  fit.  By  the  third  claufe,  all  Canadian 
fubjefts,  except  religious  orders  and  communities, 
were  to  hold  all  their  properties,  &c.  as  if  the  pro. 
clamation  had  never  been  made  ;  and  all  controverfies 
relative  to  property  and  civil  rights  were  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Canada  laws  then  in  being,  or  fuch  as 
might  afterwards  be  enafted  by  the  governor,  lieute« 
Rant  governor  and  legi/lative  council.  By  the  fourth 
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cl&ufe,  the  criminal  law  of  England  was  inflituted, 
fnbjeCt  to  fuch  amendments  as  might  afterwards  be 
made  by  the  legiflative  powers,  & c.  By  the  iame 
aCi,  the  province  of  Quebec  was  extended  Southward 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Weil  ward  to  the  banks  o  t 
the  Miiliffippi,  and  Northward  to  the  boundaries  ot 
the  Hudfon’s-bay  company. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  of  the 
a&s  of  parliament  pafled  in  1773,  which  proved  the 
immediate  means  of  bringing  on  the  American  war. 
That  they  were  opprefllve  to  the  colonilts  cannot 
poffibly  be  denied  ;  but  we  mud  confider,  that  they 
were  not  paffed  by  the  Miniftry  wantonly,  or  merely 
out  of  a  defign  to  opprefs  the  Americans,  but  with  a 
view  to  bring  them  back  to  what  they  called  their 
duty.  The  Eaft  India  company’s  property  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton. 
It  was  proper  therefore  that  the  company  fhould  be 
reimburfed  by  thefe  inhabitants  ;  but  as  there  was 
no  likelihood  of  fatisfa&ion  being  voluntarily  made, 
it  was  neceffiry  to  inflidl  a  punifhment  on  the  town 
itfelf  by  fhutting  up  their  port,  or  fome  other  means, 
until  they  returned  fo  far  to  their  duty  as  to  do  the 
juflice  required  of  them.  The  colony  of  Mafiachu- 
fetVbay  was  exceedingly  refractory,  and  abufed  the 
liberties  they  enjoyed  by  king  William’s  charter ; 
therefore  it  was  neceffary  to  take  that  charter  from 
them,  and  put  them  under  fuch  a  government  as 
would  probably  keep  them  more  fecurely  in  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Britiih  legiflature.  The  moil  fevere 
law  was  that  regarding  murder  and  other  capital 
crimes  ;  for  by  this  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  were 
put  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  revenue  officers  ; 
and  to  accept  of  bail  for  a  perfon  accufed  of  murder 
was  a  thing  unheard  of.  From  the  diftradled  ftate 
of  the  province,  however,  the  danger  appeared  to  lie 
on  the  other  fide  ;  and  the  revenue  officers  feemed  to 
be  in  much  greater  danger  from  the  people,  than  the 
people  were  from  them.  This  law  was  therefore 
.confidered  as  i u it  in  the  filiation  in  which  matters 
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at  that  time  were  ;  but  as  it  was  hoped  they  would 
not  always  remain  in  fuch  confufion,  the  law  was 
only  enacted  for  three  years. 

This  is  what  might  be  alledged  on  the  minifteria] 
fide  of  the  queftion  ;  but  it  was  eafy  to  fee,  that 
while  the  grand  queftion  concerning  the  power  of 
the  Britifti  parliament  to  tax  America  remained  un¬ 
decided,  no  reftriaions  nor  punifhments  could  pofii- 
bly  be  confidered  by  the  colonifts  as  chaftifements 
defigned  to  bring  them  back  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty, 
but  rather  as  aas  of  tyranny  and  oppreflion,  and 
exei  tions  of  tnat  arbitrary  power  which  parliament 
would  not  fail  feme  time  or  other  to  exercife,  though 
no  refiftance  had  been  made. 

In  the  latter  view,  thefe  laws  were  held  by  the  colo- 
rufts  as  we  have  already  hinted.  A  general  alarm  was 
fpread  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  ; 
and  the  penal  laws,  inftead  of  dividing,  became  the 
means  of  uniting  the  colonies  much  clofer  than  be¬ 
fore.  They  faid  it  was  now  vifible  that  charters, 
grants,  or  eftablilhed  ufages  were  no  longer  a  pro- 
tedion  or  defence;  but  that  all  rights,  immunities, 
and  civil  privileges  muft  vaniih  at  the  breath  of  par¬ 
liament.  They  were  all  fenfible  that  in  effeft  they 
were  equally  guilty  with  the  town  of  Bofton  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  fame  vengeance  in  fome  fhape  or 
other  would  probably  overtake  them  all.  The  other 
colonies  had  not  indeed  proceeded  to  fuch  violent 
adds  as  the  Boftonians  and  inhabitants  of  Maflachu- 
fet’s-bay  had  done  ;  but  they  all  denied  the  authority 
of  parliament  to  tax  them,  which  was  fufficient  to 
render  them  obnoxious  to  the  miniftry. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1774,  General  Gage  arrived 
at  Bofton,  where,  as  already  obferved,  he  had  been 
appointed  governor.  Juft  before  he  arrived,  a  copy  of 
the  bill  for  (hutting  up  the  port  had  been  brought 
by  a  (hip  from  .London.  This  threw  the  people  into 
the  utmoft  conftcrnation  ;  and  a  town-meeting  was 
fitting  to  confider  of  it  at  the  time  the  governor 
arrived.  At  this  meeting,  refolutiona  were  made, 
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and  ordered  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  reft  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  inviting  them  to  join  in  an  agreement  to  flop  all 
imports  and  exports  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  Weft  Indies  until  the  port-aft  was  repealed  ; 
which  they  faid,  was  the  only  means  left  for  pre- 
ferving  the  liberties  of  America.  Copies  of  the  aft 
in  the  mean  time  were  printed  in  prodigious  numbers, 
and  difpatched  into  all  parts  of  the  continent ;  and 
thus  the  whole  continent  was  fet  in  a  flame.  At 
Bofton  and  New  York  the  populace  had  copies  of 
the  bill  printed  upon  mourning  paper  with  a  black 
border,  which  they  cried  about  the  ftreets  under  the 
title  of  a  barbarous,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder. 
In  other  places,  great  bodies  of  the  people  were 
called  together  by  public  advertifement,  and  the 
obnoxious  law  burnt  with  great  folemnity. 

This  combuftion,  however,  did  not  hinder  governor 
Gage  from  being  received  with  the  ufual  honours  at 
Bofton  ;  but  the  concord  between  him  and  the  people 
he  was  fent  to  govern,  proved  of  fliort  duration. 
The  new  aflembly  of  the  province  met  of  courfe  in 
a  few  days,  the  council  being,  for  the  laft  time,  cho- 
fen  according  to  their  charter.  The  governor  gave 
them  notice  of  their  removal  to  the  town  of  Salem, 
according  to  the  aft  of  parliament  on  the  firft  of 
June.  To  avoid  this  removal,  the  aflembly  were  hur¬ 
rying  through  the  neceflary  bufinefs  of  the  fupplies 
with  the  greateft  expedition,  that  they  might  adjourn 
themfelves  to  fuch  time  as  they  thought  proper. 
But  the  governor  having  got  intelligence  of  their 
defign,  unexpectedly  adjourned  them  to  the  7th  of 
June,  then  to  meet  at  Salem.  Previous  to  this  ad¬ 
journment,  they  had  prefented  a  petition  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  for  appointing  a  day  of  general  prayer  and 
falling  ;  but  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
comply  with. 

In  the  mean  time,  provincial,  or  town  meetings* 
were  held  in  every  part  of  the  continent  ;  in  which, 
though  fome  were  much  more  moderate  than  others, 
the  greateft  difapprobation  of  the  coercive  meafurea 
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tiled  with  Bofton  was  univerfaliy  expreffed.  The 
houfe  of  burgefles  of  Virginia  appointed  the  firft  of 
June,  the  day  on  which  the  Bofton  port  bill  took 
place,  to  be  fet  apart  for  fatting,  prayer,  and  humi¬ 
liation,  to  implore  the  divine  interpofition  to  avert 
tne_  heavy  calamity  which  threatened  deftru&ion  to 
their  civil  rights,  with  the  evils  of  civil  war;  and  to 
give  one  heart  and  one  mind  to  the  people  firmly  to 
oppofe  every  injury  to  the  American  rights.  This 
example  was  followed,  or  a  fimilar  refolution  adopted 
almoft  every  where  ;  and  the  firft  of  June  became  a 

general  day  of  prayer  and  humiliation  throughout 
the  continent. 

This  refolution  produced  the  immediate  diffolutlon 
of  the  houfe  of  burgefles ;  but  before  their  repara¬ 
tion,  89  ot  the  members  entered  into  an  affociation, 
in  w™ch  theY  declared,  that  an  attack  made  upon 
one  colony  to  force  them  to  fubmit  to  arbitrary 
taxes,  was  an  attack  on  all  Britifh  America,  and 
threatened  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unlefs  the  united 
vvi  dom  of  the  whole  was  applied  in  prevention. 
lhe\  therefore  recommended  to  the  committee  of 
correfpondence,  to  communicate  with  the  feveral 
committees  of  the  other  provinces,  on  the  expediency 
of  appointing  deputies  from  the  different  colonies  to 
meet  annually  in  general  congrefs,  and  to  deliberate 
on  thofe  meafures  which  the  united  interefts  of  Ame- 
nca  might  from  time  to  time  render  neccffary. 
a  Le^  concluded  with  a  declaration  that  a  tender 
regard  for  the  interefls  of  their  fellow- fubjefts  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  going  further  at  that  time.  At 
Philadelphia,  about  3^0  °f  the  inhabitants  immedi¬ 
ately  met,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  write  to 
«.he  town  of  Bollon.  They  obferved  that  all  lenient 
applications  tor  redrefs  fliould  be  tried  before  recourfe 
was  had  to  extremities,  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
rignt  to  take  the  fenfe  of  a  general  congrefs  before 
the  defperate  meafure  of  putting  an  entire  flop  to 
commerce  was  adopted  ;  and  that  it  might  be  right 
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at  any  rate  to  referve  that  meafure  as  the  lad  refource 
when  all  other  means  had  failed.  They  obferved, 
that  if  the  making  reditution  to  the  Ead  India 
company  for  their  teas  Would  put  an  end  to  the 
unhappy  eontroverfy,  and  leave  the  people  of  Boftori 
upon  their  ancient  tooting  of  conditutional  liberty* 
it  could  not  admit  of  a  moment’s  doubt  what  part 
they  ihould  a61 ;  but  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  tea, 
it  was  the  indefeafible  right  of  giving  and  granting 
their  own  money,  a  right  from  which  they  could 
never  recede,  that  was  now  the  matter  in  confidera- 
tion.  At  New  York  a  town  meeting  was  alfo  held* 
and  a  committee  of  correfpondence  appointed  ;  but 
here  they  were  as  yet  very  moderate.  The  cafe  was 
far  otherwife,  however,  at  Annapolis  in  Maryland. 
.Here  the  people,  though  under  a  proprietary  govern- 
rnent,  exceeded  all  the  other  colonies  in  violence, 
i  hey  palled  a  refolution  to  prevent  the  carrying  on 
of  any  fuits  in  the  courts  of  the  province,  for  the 
debts  that  were  owing  by  them  to  Great  Britain, 
init  this  refolution  was  not  confirmed  by  the  provin¬ 
cial  meeting,  nor  any  where  carried  into  execution. 
In  general,  the  propofal  for  (hutting  up  the  ports* 
(loimer  propofals  of  that  kind  having  been  greatly 
abufed  in  order  to  procure  gain  to  individuals)  was 
received  with  great  coldnefs  and  hefitation.  But  in 
other  refpedts,  the  moll  violent  refentment  was  ex* 
preffed  agamft  the  Bofton-port-bill,  and  the  miniftry 
who  had  framed  it.  The  a  (Terribly  of  Maffachufet* 
bay,  in  the  mean  time  having  met  at  Salem,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  a£t,  the  animofities between  themembers , 
the  a  (Terribly,  and  their  governorbecame  fodiigh,  that  it 
was  di (halved  on  the  17th  of  June,  ten  days  after  it  had 
been  removed  to  Salem.  The  immediate  caufe  of  its 
being  diffolved,  was  the  paflingof  a  declaratory  refolu¬ 
tion  exprefiive  of  their  fenfe  of  the  (fate  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  and  the  defigns  ©f  government.  They  advanced, 
that  they  along  with  the  other  colonies,  had  long 
been  druggling  under  the  heavy  hand'  of  power  5 
that  their  dutiful  petitions  for  the  redrefs  of  intole- 
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rable  grievances  had  not  only  been  negle&ed,  but 
that  the  defign  totally  to  alter  the  free  conftitution 
and  civil  government  in  Britifh  America,  to  eftablifh 
arbitrary  governments,  and  to  reduce  the  inhabitants 
to  flavery,  appeared  to  be  more  and  more  fixed  and 
determined.  They  then  recommended,  in  the  ftrong- 
dt  terms,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  totally 
to  renounce  the  confumption  of  India  teas,  and,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  to  difeontinue  the  ufe  of  all  goods 
imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Great  Biitain, 
until  the  public  grievances  of  America  fhould  be 
radically  and  totally  redreffod.  And  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  carry  this  purpofe  into  execution,  it  was 
ftrongly  recommended  that  they  fhould  give  every 
poffible  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  A- 
mdica. 

The  day  after  the  difTolution  of  the  aflembly  at 
Salem,  a  moft  pathetic  addrefs  was  prefented  by 
the  merchants  and  freeholders  of  that  place  to 
governor  Gage.  “  We  are  deeply  affeCted,  (fay 
they)  with  a  fenfe  of  our  public  calamities  ;  but 
the  miferics  that  are  now  rapidly  haftening  on  our 
brethren  in  the  capital  of  the  province,  greatly  excite 
our  commiferation,  and  we  hope  your  excellency 
will  ufe  your  endeavours  to  prevent  a  further  accu¬ 
mulation  of  evils  on  that  already  forely  diflrefled  peo¬ 
ple.  By  (hutting  up  the  port  of  Bofton,  fome  ima> 
gine  that  the  courfe  of  trade  might  he  turned  hither, 
and  to  our  benefit;  but  nature,  in  the  formation  of 
our  harbour,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce 
with  that  convenient  mart.  And,  were  it  otherwife, 
we  mult  be  dead  to  every  idea  of  juftice,  loft  to  all 
feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought 
to  feize  on  wealth,  and  raife  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin 
of  our  fuffering  neighbours. ” 

Soon  after  this,  rough  draughts  of  the  two  remain¬ 
ing  bills  relative  to  Maffachufet’s  bay,  as  well  as 
another  for  quartering  the  troops  in  America,  were 
received  at  Bofton.  This  completed  the  violence  and 
indignation  of  the  colonies.  Even  thole  who  had 
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before  been  moft  moderate,  now  talked  in  the  fame 
ftrain  with  the  reft  ;  the  fhutting  up  their  ports 
came  to  be  confidered  as  a  matter  of  neceffity,  and 
the  idea  Coon  became  familiar.  Some  were  fo  violent 
that  they  were  for  coming  to  extremities  at  once.  An 
agreement  was  framed  by  the  committee  of  corref- 
pondence  at  Bofton,  which  they  entitled  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  By  this,  the  fubfcribers  bound 
themfelves  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  and  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  God,  to  fufpend  all  commercial  intcrcourfe 
with  Great  Britain,  from  the  laft  day  of  the  enfuing 
month  of  Auguft,  until  the  Bofton-port-bill,  andjother 
obnoxious  acts  were  repealed.  They  alfo  bound 
themfelves  in  the  fame  manner,  not  to  confume,  or  to 
purchafe  from  any  other,  any  goods  whatever,  which 
arrived  after  the  time  fpecifted,  and  to  break  off  all 
commerce,  trade,  and  dealings  with  any  who  did, 
as  well  as  with  the  importers  of  fuch  goods.  They 
renounced,  in  the  fame  manner,  all  future  intercourfe 
and  conne&ion  with  thofe  who  ftiould  refufe  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  that  Covenant,  or  to  bind  themfelves  by  a 
fimilar  agreement ;  with  the  dangerous  penalty  an¬ 
nexed,  of  having  their  names  publiftied  to  the  world. 

This  covenant,  with  a  letter  from  the  committee 
at  Bofton,  was  circulated  with  the  ufual  activity,  and 
the  people,  not  only  in  the  New- England  govern¬ 
ments,  but  in  the  other  provinces,  entered  into  the 
new  league  with  great  eagernefs.  Similar  agreements, 
however,  were  about  this  time  entered  into  in  various 
parts  of  the  continent,  without  any  previous  know¬ 
ledge  of  each  other. 

This  affociation  alarmed  General  Gage.  He  there¬ 
fore  publiftied  a  proclamation,  dated  June  29th,  i» 
which  the  Solemn  League  was  ftiled  an  unlawful, 
hoftile,  and  traiterous  combination  ;  contrary  to  the 
allegiance  due  to  the  King,  deftru&ive  of  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  Bntifh  Parliament,  and  of  the  peace, 
good  order  and  fafety  of  the  community.  All  people 
were  warned  to  avoid  the  pains  and  penalties  incur¬ 
red  by  fuch  dangerous  offences,  Sec. — If  this  procla- 
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nation  had  any  effeft,  it  was  a  bad  one.  Such  as  were 
verfed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  endeavoured  to 
ihew  that  the  aflociation  did  not  come  within  any  of 
the  treafon  laws,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  the 
governor  were,  of  confequenee,  erroneous:  unjuft,  and 
highly  injurious.  They  faid  he  had  aflumed  a  power 
which  the  conftitution  denied  even  to  the  King  ; 
namely,  the  power  of  making  thofe  things  treafon 

Inch  were  not  confidered  as  fuch  by  the  laws  ; 
l'at  tne  people  had  a  right  to  aftemble,  to  confider 
(,i  their  common  grievances,  and  to  form  aftociations 
their  genera]  condmff  for  the  removal  of  thefe  grie¬ 
vances;  and  that  the  proclamation  was  equally  arbi¬ 
trary,  odious,  and  illegal. 

Meafures  were  now  every  where  taken  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  general  Congrefs.  Philadelphia  was  fixed  up¬ 
on  as  the  moft  convenient  place,  and  the  beginning 
of  September  as  the  time  for  holding  it.  When  an 
afiembly  happened  to  be  fitting,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Maf- 
iachufet’s  bay,  they  appointed  deputies  to  reprefen t 
the  province  in  Congrefs.  But  as  this  happened  to 
I*e  the  cafe  in  very  few  inftances,  the  general  method 
was  for  the  people  to  eleH  their  ufual  number  of  re- 
prefehtatives  ;  and  thefe,  at  a  general  meeting,  chofe 
deputies  from  among  themfelves  ;  the  number  of 
which,  in  general,  bore  fome  proportion  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  importance  of  the  province  ;  two  being  the 
leaft,  and  feven  the  greater!  number  that  reprefented 
any  colony.  But  whatever  the  number  of  reprefen- 
tatives  were,  each  colony  had  no  more  than  a  fingle 
vote. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  Boftonians  were  fe- 
verely  feeling  the  effefts  of  the  port- bill.  Liberal  con¬ 
tributions  had  indeed  been  railed  for  them  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  colonies  ;  but  it  may  be  eafily  imagined,  that 
in  a  town  containing  20,000  inhabitants,  who  had 
always  fubfifted  by  commerce,  that  the  cutting  off 
that  grand  fource  of  their  employment  and  fubfift- 
cnce  muft,  notwithftanding  any  temporary  reliefs, 
©ccafion  great  and  numerous  diftrefles.  Even  the  rich 
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were  not  exempt  from  this  general  calamity,  as  a  very 
great  part  of  their  property  confided  in  wharfs,  ware- 
houfes,  fh'eds,  &c.  They,  however,  bore  their  mif- 
fortunes  with  wonderful  refolution  ;  and  in  this  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  fympathy  they  met  with  from 
their  neighbours.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Marble-head were  among  thofe  who  might  have  pro* 
fited  by  the  ruin  of  the  Boftonians.  But  they,  in- 
(lead  of  endeavouring  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  neigh* 
bours  calamity,  generoufly  fent  them  an  offer  of  the 
ufe  of  their  tlores  and  wharfs,  of  attending  to  the  lad-r¬ 
ing  and  unlading  of  their  goods,  and  of  tranfa&ing 
all  the  bufineis  they  fhould  do  at  their  port,  without 
putting  them  to  the  fmalleft  expence  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time,  they  exhorted  them  to  perfevere  with  the  fame 
patience  and  refolution  which  they  had  hitherto 
fhown. 

Soon  after  the  General's  arrival  in  his  government, 
two  regiments  of  foot,  with  a  fmall  detachment  of 
the  artillery,  and  feme  cannon  were  landed  at  Bodon, 
and  encamped  on  a  common  which  lies  within  the 
peninfula  on  which  the  town  (lands.  Thefe  troops 
were  by  degrees  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  feveral 
regiments  from  Ireland,  New- York,  Halifax,  and  at 
lad  from  Quebec.  The  arrival  and  (lation  of  thefe 
troops  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Bodon  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  country,  with  the  greateft  apprehenfion  and 
jealoufy  ;  which  was  heightened  by  the  placing  of  a 
guard  at  Boflon-neck>  the  narrow  Idhmus  that  joins 
the  peninfula  to  the  continent.  For  this  lad  mea* 
fare,  the  frequent  defertion  of  the  foldiers  was  given 
as  the  caufe. 

Every  thing  now  feemed  to  tend  towards  thofe 
meafures  which  have  lince  been  unhappily  profecuted. 
The  people  in  the  different  counties  became  everyday 
more  outrageous.  In  the  counties  of  Berkfhire  and 
Worcester  particularly,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  of, 
but  the  procuring  of  ammunition',  carting  balls,  &c.  and 
every  other  preparation,  which  indicated  the  mod  de¬ 
termined  refolution  for  refidance  and  war.  The  new 
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laws  arrived  at  Bodon  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
guft.  Thirty- fix  new  counfellors  were  appointed  by 
his  Majefty,  agreeable  to  the  lad  made  regulations. 
Twenty -four  of  thefe  accepted  their  offices,  which 
was  a  fufficient  number  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of 
government.  But  all  who  accepted  of  any  offices  un¬ 
der  the  new  laws,  or  prepared  to  ad  in  conformity  to 
them,  were  now  every  where  declared  enemies  to  their 
country.  The  new  judges  were  in  all  places  render¬ 
ed  incapable  of  proceeding  in  their  office.  Upon 
opening  the  courts,  the  great  and  petty  Juries  una- 
nimoufly  refufcd  to  be  fworn,  or  to  ad  in  any  man¬ 
ner  under  the  new  judges  and  the  new  laws.  The 
ading  otherwife,  was  deemed  fo  heinous  an  offence, 
that  the  clerks  of  the  courts  found  it  neceffary  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  repentance  in  the  public  papers  for 
iiluing  the  warrants,  by  which  the  Juries  were  fum- 
moned  to  attend  ;  and  to  promife,  that  if  their  coun¬ 
trymen  would  forgive  them  at  that  time,  they  ne¬ 
ver  would  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence  again*  At 
Great  Barrington  and  fome  other  places,  the  people 
affembled  in  numerous  bodies,  and  filled  the  court- 
houfe  and  avenues  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  neither  the 
judges  nor  their  officers,  could  obtain  admittance.  On 
the  lheriffis  commanding  them  to  make  way  for  the 
court,  they  anfwered,  that  they  knew  of  no  court  nor 
other  edablilhment,  independent  of  the  ancient  laws, 
and  ufages  of  their  country  ;  and  to  none  other  would 
they  fubmit,  or  give  way  upon  any  terms.  The  new 
counfellors  were  It  ill  moreunfortunate  than  the  judges. 
Their  houfes  were  furrounded  by  great  bodies  of 
people,  to  whom  they  muff  either  fubmit,  or  fuffer  the 
fury  of  an  enraged  populace.  Mod  of  them  fubmit- 
ted  to  the  former  condition  ;  but  fome  had  the  good 
luck  to  efcape  to  Bodon,  by  which  they  evaded  the 
danger. 

The  old  conftitution  being  taken  away  by  a&  of 
parliament,  and  the  new  one  rejected  by  the  people, 
$n  end  was  put  to  all  forms  of  law  whatever  in  the 
^rovincs  of  MaffachufetVbay,  But  though  the 
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people  were  now  reduced  to  the  fame  (late  of  anarchy 
in  which  all  nations  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally,  yet  fuch  is  the  effeft  of  long  eftabliihed  cuflom 
and  fubmiffion  to  laws,  that  no  marks  of  diforder 
were  perceived  in  this  province,  farther  than  the 
general  oppofition  to  government,  which  had  plainly 
enough  appeared  before. 

General  Gage,  in  the  mean  time,  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  take  fome  means  for  the  prefervation  of 
himfelf  and  the  troops  that  were  with  him.  He 
therefore  fortified  the  Ifthmus  which  afforded  the 
only  communication  between  the  town  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  by  land.  This  raifed  a  prodigious  outcry 
among  the  Americans,  which  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  as  exceedingly  unreafonable  ;  they  themfelves 
having  given  fuch  abundant  proofs  of  their  hoftile 
difpofition.  Another  meafure  produced  yet  greater 
difturbances.  The  feafon  of  the  year  now  arrived 
for  the  annual  mutter  of  the  militia  ;  but  the  general 
being  fufpicious  of  their  condudl  when  affembled, 
feized  upon  the  ammunition  and  {lores  lodged  in  the 
provincial  arfenal  at  Cambridge,  and  had  them 
brought  to  Bofton,  At  the  fame  time  he  feized  on 
the  powder  which  was  lodged  in  the  magazines  at 
Charleftown  and  fome  other  places,  being  partly 
private,  and  partly  provincial  property.  The  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Americans  on  this  occafion  alfo  mutt 
appear  to  every  fober  perfon  to  be  very  unreafonable. 
They  had  avowed  in  the  moft  open  manner  a  defign 
to  make  war  on  the  King,  if  their  terms  were  not 
complied  with.  For  this  purpofe,  they  had  collected 
thefe  quantities  of  ammunition  which  were  now 
feized:  yet,  as  if  all  their  own  outrages  ought  to 
have  gone  for  nothing,  the  feizing  of  thefe  {lores 
was  held  out  to  be  as  great  an  invafion  of  proper¬ 
ty  as  if  they  had  been  taken  from  private  perfons 
in  the  time  of  profound  peace.  The  people  now 
affembled  to  the  number  of  feveral  thoufands  ;  and 
it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  fome  of  the 
^iore  moderate  and  leading  men  of  the  country  wer& 
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able  to  prevent  them  from  marching  dire&ly  to 
Bolton,  there  to  demand  a  delivery  of  the  llores,  or 
in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  attack  the  troops.  A  falfe 
report  was  at  this  time  intentionally  fpread  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  Connedicut,  probably  to  try  the  temper 
of  the  people,  that  the  fhips  and  troops  had  attacked 
the  town  of  Bolton,  and  were  firing  upon  it  when 
the  pretended  meffengers  came  away.  On  this  fede¬ 
ral  thoufands  of  armed  people  immediately  affembled, 
and  marched  with  great  expedition  to  the  relief  of 
their  diftreffcd  brethren  as  they  imagined  :  nor  were 
they  convinced  of  their  miftake  till  they  were  got  to 
a  confiderable  diftance.  6 

So  general  was  the  fpirit  of  difobedience  and  refin¬ 
ance  to  the  Britifh  government  now  become,  that 
about  this  time  the  Governor’s  company  of  cadets, 
confiding  wholly  of  gentlemen  of  Bofton,  and  fuch 
as  had  been  always  well  affe&ed  to  government,  dif- 
banded  themfelves  and  returned  General  Gage  the 
Itandard,  with  which,  according  to  cuftom,  he  had 
prefented  them  on  his  arrival.  This  proceeded  from 
the  general’s  having  deprived  John  Hancock,  who 
was  colonel  of  that  corps,  of  his  commifiion  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time,  a  colonel  Murray  having  accepted  of 
a  feat  in  the  new  council,  24  officers  of  his  regiment 
refigned  their  places  in  one  day. 

The  late  meafure  of  feizing  the  powder,  as  well  as 
the  fortifying  Bofton- neck,  occafioned  the  holding  of 
an  affembly  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the 
c  ounty  of  Suffolk,  of  which  Bofton  is  the  capital. 
In  this,  tiie  moft  firm  and  obftinate  reliftance  was 
determined.  It  was  recommended ,  (which  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  things  was  equal  to  commanding  in 
the  moft  peremptory  manner)  to  the  eolledors  of 
the  taxes,  and  all  other  receivers  and  holders  of  the 
public  money,  not  to  pay  it  as  ufual  to  the  treafurer  ; 
but  to  detain  it  in  their  hands  until  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  province  was  placed  on  a  conftitutional 
foundation  ;  or  until  it  ftiould  be  otherwife  ordered 
by  the  provincial  Ccngrefs.  Still  however,  they 
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profefled  their  loyalty,  and  on  the  9th  of  September, 
appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  governor  with 
a  remonftrance  againlt  fortifying  Bofton-neck.  In 
this  they  declared,  that  though  the  loyal  people  of 
the  county  thought  themfelves  oppreffed  by  fome 
late  a£ts  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  were  refolved, 
through  divine  afilfiancc,  never  to  lubmit  to  them, 
ye.t  they  had  no  inclination  to  commence  war  with 
his  Majefty’s  troops.  They  totally  declaimed  every 
idea  of  independency,  and  attributed  all  the  prefent 
troubles  to  rnilinformation  at  home,  and  the  evil 
defigss  of  particular  perfons. 

Some  time  before  this,  the  governor,  by  the  advice 
of  his  new  council,  had  iffued  writs  for  the  holding 
of  a  general  afTembly  to  meet  in  the  beginning  of 
October  ;  but  by  reafon  of  the  fucceeding  ferments, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  countermand  the  writs 
by  proclamation,  and  defer  the  holding  of  the  affem- 
bly  to  a  more  proper  opportunity.  The  legality  of 
this  proclamation,  however,  was  denied,  and  the 
elections  took  place  every  where  without  regard  to 
it.  The  new  members  accordingly  met  at  Salem 
purfuant  to  the  precepts  ;  but  having  waited  a  day* 
without  the  governor,  or  any  fubixitute  for  him  at¬ 
tending,  they  voted  themfelves  into  a  provincial 
Congrefs  to  be  joined  by  fuch  as  had  been,  or  fhould 
be  afterwards,  elected  for  that  purpofe.  After  this, 
Mr  Hancock  was  chofen  chairman,  and  the  afTembly 
adjourned  to  Concord,  about  20  miles  from  Bolton. 

Among  the  earlieft  proceedings  of  this  afTembly, 
was  their  appointing  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the 
governor  with  an  apology  for  their  meeting  contrary 
to  his  proclamation.  They  reprefented  that  the 
diflrefTed  hate  of  the  province  had  rendered  it  necef- 
fary  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  people  by  their  dele¬ 
gates,  in  order  to  fall  upon  fome  method  to  prevent 
impending  ruin,  and  provide  for  the  public  fafety. 
They  then  cxprefled  the  mod  grievous  apprehenfions 
from  the  meafures  then  purfuing.  They  afferted  that 
£ven  the  rigour  of  the  Bofton-port-bill  was  exceeded 
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5>y  the  manner  Jn  which  it  was  carried  into  execution. 
I  hey  complained  of  the  late  laws,  calculated  not 
only  to  abridge  the  people  of  their  rights,  but  to 
Jicenfe  murders  ;  of  the  number  of  troops  in  the  capi- 
tal,  which  were  daily  increafing  by  new  acceffions 
.awn  irom  every  part  of  the  continent  ;  together 
\yth  the  formidable  and  hoftile  preparations  in  Bo- 
lton-neck  ;  all  tending  to  endanger  the  lives,  liber- 
ties  and  properties,  not  only  of  the  people  of  Bofton, 
nut  of  the  whole  province  in  general.  To  this  Gene¬ 
ral  Gage  replied,  by  exprefling  his  indignation  that 
any  idea  fhould  be  formed,  that  the  lives,"  liberties  or 
property  of  the  people  fhould  be  in  danger  from 
-Lnghfh  troops.  That  notwithftanding  the  enmity 
fhewn  to  the  troops,  by  with- holding  from  them  al¬ 
most  every  neceftary  for  their  prefervation,  they  had 
not  yet  difeovered  the  refentment  which  might  juflly 
be  expected  from  fuch  hoftile  treatment.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  Congrefs,  that,  while  they  made  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  alterations  of  their  charter  by  a&s  of 
parliament,  they  themfelves  were,  by  their  aftemblino* 
111  that  manner,  Subverting  their  charter,  and  now 
ailing  in  dire£t  violation  of  their  own  conftitution  ; 
and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  advifed  them  to  defift  from 
fuch  illegal  and  unconftitutional  proceedings. 

On  the  approach  of  winter,  the  General  had  order¬ 
ed  temporary  barracks  to  be  ere&ed  for  the  troops, 
parti y  for  fafety,  and  partly  to  prevent  the  diforders 
and  mnchiefs  which  mu  ft  enfue  if  they  were  quar¬ 
tered  upon  the  inhabitants.  Such,  however,  was  the 
general  diflatisfs6fion  with  their  being  provided  for 
in  any  way,  that  the  feledl  men  and  the  committees, 
obliged  the  workmen  to  quit  their  employment  though 
the  money  for  their  labour  would  have  been  paid  by 
the  Ciown.  It  was  found  impoflible  alfo  to  procure 
carpenters  from  New-^ork  ;  lo  that  the  General  had 
the  greateft  difficulty  in  getting  thefe  temporary  lodg¬ 
ments  ere&ed  ;  and  having  endeavoured  alfo  to  pro¬ 
cure  fome  winter  covering  from  New- York,  the  offer 
to  purchafe  it  was  prefenled  to  every  merchant  there-, 

who 
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v/ho  to  a  man  refufed  their  compliance,  returning  for 
anfwer,  that  (i  they  never  would  fupplyany  article  for 
the  benefit  of  men  who  were  fent  as  enemies  to  their 
country.” 

While  things  remained  in  this  deplorable  fituation, 
the  mutual  animolities  were  rendered,  if  pofiible,  vvorfe, 
by  a  meafure  which  fcarce  feems  to  have  been  necef- 
fary.  A  detachment  of  failors  from  the  /hips  of  war 
were  landed  by  night,  who  fpiked  up  all  the  cannon 
on  one  of  the  principal  batteries  belonging  to  the 
town.  In  the  mean  time,  the  provincial  Congrefs, 
notwithflanding  the  admonitions  of  the  Governor,  con¬ 
tinued  their  affeinblies.  Their  refolutions,  thro’  the 
difpofition  of  the  people,  now  acquired  the  force  of 
laws,  and  they  feemed  in  fad  to  have  founded  a  new 
and  independent  government.  Under  the  pretence  of 
recommendation  and  advice,  they  fettled  the  militia  ; 
regulated  the  public  treafures,  and  provided  arms. 
They  appointed  alfo  a  day  of  public  thankfgiving,  in 
which,  amongotherblefiings,  they  mentioned  the  hap¬ 
py  union  which  prevailed  among  the  colonies,  and  for 
which  they  particularly  returned  thanks  to.  God. 
Thefe,  and  fimilar  meafures,  induced  General  Gage  to 
ifiue  a  proclamation,  dated  Nov.  io.  1774,  in  which, 
though  the  aired  terms  of  treafon  and  rebellion  are 
avoided,  the  Congrefs  was  indirectly  charged  with 
thefe  crimes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  were, 
in  the  King’s  name,  forbid  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
requifitions  of  that  unlawful  affembly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  general  Congrefs  had  been 
held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of  September,  as 
was  propofed.  To  avoid  prolixity,  I  fiiall  here  only- 
take  notice  of  the  three  moil  remarkable  ads  of  this 
famous  affembly.  The  firft  was  the  American  affo- 
ciation,  or  non-importation  Agreement  ;  and  as  no 
abridgement  can  be  fufficiently  expreflive  of  their 
meaning,  we  fhall  give  it  in  their  own  words :  “  We, 

his  Majefty’s  moft  loyal  fubjeds,  &c.  having  taken 
under  our  mofl  ferious  deliberation  the  (late  of  the 
whole  continent,  find,  that  the  prefent  unhappy  fitu¬ 
ation 
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ation  of  our  affairs  is  occafioned  by  a  ruinous  fyfteni 
of  colony  adminiftration  adopted  by  the  Britifh  Mi- 
niflry  about  the  year  17 63,  evidently  calculated  for 
enflaving  thefe  colonies,  and  with  them,  the  Britifh 
Empire.  In  profecution  of  which  fyftem,  various  adls 
of  parliament  have  been  paffed  for  railing  a  revenue 
in  America,  for  depriving  the  American  fuhjedt3,  in 
many  inftances  of  the  conflitutional  trial  by  jury,  ex- 
poling  their  lives  to  danger  by  directing  a  new  and 
illegal  trial  beyond  the  Teas,  for  crimes  alledged  to 
nave  been  committed  in  America  ;  and,  in  profecu¬ 
tion  of  the  lame  fyftem,  feveral  late,  cruel,  and  op- 
preflive  adls  have  been  paffed  refpedling  the  town  of 
Bofton  and  the  MafTachufet’s  bay,  and  alio  an  act 
for  extending  the  province  of  Quebec,  fo  as  to  bor¬ 
der  on  the  weftern  frontiers  of  thefe  colonies,  efta- 
blifhing  an  arbitrary  government  therein,  and  difcou- 
raging  the  fettlement  of  Britifh  fubjedts  in  that  wide 
extended  country  :  thus,  by  the  influence  of  civil  prin¬ 
ciples  and  ancient  prejudices,  to  difpofe  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  adl  with  hoftility  againft  the  free  Proteftant 
colonies,  whenever  a  wicked  miniftry  (hall  chufe  fo 
to  diredt  them. 

“  To  obtain  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances,  which 
threaten  deftrudlion  to  the  lives,  liberty,  and  proper¬ 
ty  of  his  Majefty’s  fubjedfs  in  North  America,  we  are 
of  opinion,  that  a  non-importation,  non-confumption, 
and  non*  exportation  agreement,  faithfully  adhered  to9 
will  prove  the  moft  fpeedy,  effedfual,  and  peaceable 
meafure  ;  and  therefore  we  do,  for  ourfelves,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  feveral  colonies,  whom  we  repre- 
fent,  firmly  agree  and  affociate,  under  the  facred  ties 
of  virtue,  honour,  and  the  love  of  our  country,  as 
follows  : 

“  Firft,  That  from  and  after  the  firft  day  of  De¬ 
cember  next,  we  will  not  import  into  Britifh  Ameri¬ 
ca,  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize  whatfoever,  or  from  any  other  place* 
any  fuch  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  as  fhail  have 
been  exported  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  nor 
<  will 
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-  will  we,  after  that  day,  import  any  Eaft  India  tea, 
from  any  part  of  the  world  ;  tior  any  molaffes,  fy- 
i*ups,  paneles,  coffee,  or  pimento,  from  the  Briti.lt 
plantations,  or  from  Dominica  ;  nor  wines  from  Ma¬ 
deira,  or  the  weftern  Blands  ;  nor  foreign  Indigo. 

Second,  That  we  will  neither  import,  nor  purchafe 
any  Have  imported,  after  the  fir  ft  day  of  December 
next  ;  after  which  time,  we  will  wholly  difcontinue 
the  Have  trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it 
ourfelves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  veffels,  nor  fell  our 
commodities  or  manufactures,  to  thofe  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  it. 

Third ,  As  a  non-confumption  agreement,  ftii&Iy 
adhered  to,  will  be  an  effe&ual  fecurity  for  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  non- importation,  wre,  as  above,  folemn- 
iy  agree  and  affociate,  that  from  this  day,  we  will  not 
purchafe,  or  uie  any  tea,  imported  on  account  of  the 
Eaft  India  company  ;  or  any  on  which  a  duty  hath, 
been,  or  final  1  be  paid:  and  from  and  after  the  fir  ft 
day  of  March  next,  we  will  not  ufe  or  purchafe  any 
Eaft  India  tea  whatever  ;  nor  will  we,  nor  (hall  any 
per fo n  ior,  or  under  us,  purchafe  or  ufe  any  of  thofe 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  we  have  agreed  not  to 
import,  which  we  fliall  know,  or  have  caufe  to  fit- 
fped,  were  imported  after  the  firft  day  of  December, 
except  fuch  as  come  under  the  rules  and  dire&ions  of 
the  tenth  article  herein  after  mentioned. 

Fourth ,  The  earned;  defire  we  have,  not  to  injure 
our  fellow- fubjeCts  in  Great- Britain,  Ireland,  or  the 
Weft  Indies,  induces  us  to  fufpend  a  non  exportation, 
ufttil  the  ioth  of  September  1775  ;  at  which  time,  if 
the  laid  acts  and  parts  of  aCts  of  the  Bntifh  parlia¬ 
ment  herein  after  mentioned,  are  not  repealed,  we 
will  not,  direCtly,  or  indirectly,  export  any  merchan¬ 
dize  or  commodity  whatfoever,  to  Great  Britain,  Ire¬ 
land,  or  the  Weft  Indies,  except  rice  to  Europe, 

Fifth*  Such  as  are  merchants,  and  ufe  the  Britifh 
and  Irifli  trade,  will  give  orders,  as  foon  as  poffible, 
to  their  fadora,  agents,  and  correfpondents,  in  Great 
Bntam  and  Ireland,  not  to  fhip  any  goods  to  them 
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on  any  pretence  whatever,  as  they  cannot  be  received 
in  America  :  and  if  any  merchant,  refiding  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  fhall,  direClly  or  indirectly,  fhip 
any  goods,  w’ares,  or  merchandize  for  America,  in  or¬ 
der  to  break  the  Fa  id  non- importation  agreement,  or 
in  any  manner  contravene  the  fame,  on  fuch  unwor¬ 
thy  condudt  being  wrel!  attefted,  it  ought  to  be  made 
public  ;  and,  on  the  fame  being  fo  done,  we  will  not 
trom  thenceforth,  have  any  commercial  connection 
with  fuch  merchant. 

Sixth,  d  hat  fuch  as  are  owners  of  veffels,  will  give 
pofitive  orders  to  their  captains  or  matters,  not  to 
receive  onboard  their  veffels,  any  goods  prohibited  by 
the  faid  non-importation  agreement,  on  pain  of  im¬ 
mediate  difmiffion  from  their  fervice. 

Seventh ,  We  will  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavours,  to 
improve  the  breed  of  fheep,  and  increafe  their  num¬ 
ber  to  the  greateft  extent  ;  and  to  that  end,  we  will 
kill  them  as  fparing  as  may  be,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  moil  profitable  kind  ;  nor  will  we  export  any  to 
the  Weft  Indies  or  elfe where  :  and  thofe  of  us  who 
are,  or  may  become  over- flocked  with,  or  can  conve¬ 
niently  fpare  any  fheep,  will  difpofe  of  them  to  our 
neighbours,  efpecially  to  the  poorer  fort,  on  mode¬ 
rate  terms. 

Eighth ,  That  we  will,  in  our  feveral  ftations,  en¬ 
courage  frugality,  ceconomy,  and  induftry  ;  and  pro¬ 
mote  agriculture,  arts,  and  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  efpecially  that  of  wool :  and  will  difeoun- 
tenance  and  difeourage,  every  fpecies  of  extravagance 
and  diftipation  ;  efpecially  all  horfe-racing,  and  all 
kinds  of  gaming,  cock-fighting,  exhibitions  of  fliew^ 
plays,  and  other  expenfive  diverfions  and  entertain¬ 
ments.  And,  on  the  death  of  any  friend  or  relation, 
none  of  us,  or  any  of  our  families,  will  go  into  any 
further  mourning  drefs,  than  a  black  crape  or  ribbon 
on  the  arm  or  hat  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon 
and  necklace  for  ladies ;  and  we  will  difeontinue  the 
giving  of  gloves  and  fcarfs  at  funerals. 
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Ninth,  That  fuch  as  are  venders  of  goods  or  mer¬ 
chandize,  will  not  take  advantage  of  the  fcarcity  oi 
goods  that  may  be  occasioned  by  this  affociation,  but 
will  fell  the  fame  at  the  rates  we  have  been  refpe&ive- 
]y  accuftomed  to  do  for  twelve  months  lad  part.  And 
if  any  vender  of  goods  or  merchandize,  Shall  fell  any 
fuch  goods  on  higher  terms,  or  fhall  in  any  manner, 
or  by  any  device  whatfoever,  violate  or  depart  from 
this  agreement,  no  perfon  ought,  nor  will  any  of  us 
deal  with  any  fuch  perfon,  or  his  or  her  factor  or  a- 
gent,  at  any  time  thereafter,  for  any  commodity 
whatever. 

Tenths  In  cafe  any  merchant,  trader,  or  other 
perfons,  fhall  import  any  goods  or  merchandize  after 
the  firrt:  day  of  December,  and  before  the  hr tl  day  of 
February  next,  the  fame  ought  forthwith,  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  owner,  to  be  either  re-fhipped,  or  deliver¬ 
ed  up,  to  the  committee  of  the  county  or  town  where¬ 
in  they  fhall  be  imported,  to  be  ftored  at  the  rifque  of 
the  importer,  until  the  non  importation  agreement 
fhall  ceafe,  or  be  fold  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  aforefaid  ;  and,  in  the  lart;  mentioned  cafe,  the 
owner  or  owners  of  fuch  goods,  fhall  be  reimburfed 
(out  of  the  fales)  the  firft  cofts  and  charges  ;  the  pro¬ 
fit,  if  any,  to  be  applied  towards  relieving  and  em¬ 
ploying  fuch  poor  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton 
as  are  immediate  fufferers  by  the  Bofton  port-bill  ; 
and  a  particular  account  of  all  goods  fo  returned, 
ftored,  or  fold,  to  be  inferted  in  the  public  papers  ; 
and  if  any  goods  or  merchandizes  fhall  be  imported 
after  the  (aid  firrt  day  of  February,  the  fame  ought 
forthwith  to  be  fent  back  again,  without  breaking 
any  of  the  packages  thereof. 

Eleventh ,  That  a  committee  be  chofen  in  every 
county,  city  and  town,  by  tliofe  who  are  qualified  to 
vote  for  reprefentatives  in  the  legiflature  ;  whofe  bu- 
finefs  it  fhall  be  attentively  to  obferve  the  conduct  of 
all  perfons  touching  this  affociation  ;  that  fuch  ma¬ 
jority  do  forthwith  caufe  the  truth  of  the  cafe  to  be 
publifhed  in  the  Gazette,  to  the  end,  that  all  fuch  foes^ 
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to  the  rights  of  Britifh  America,  may  be  publicly 
known,  and  univerfally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of 
American  liberty ;  and  thenceforth,  we  refpeaiydy 
will  break  off  all  dealings  with  him  or  her. 

'T'welfto,'  1  hat  (the  committee  of  correfpondence  in 
,  the  refpedtiye  colonies,  do  frequently  infpedt  the  en- 
'ties  of  their  cuftom-houfes,  and  inform  each  other 
tiom  time  to  time,  of  the  true  hate  thereof,  and  of 
every  other  material  circumftance  that  may  occur  re¬ 
lative  to  their  affociation. 

77;//  tetntn^  T.  hat  all  m an u failures  of  this  country 
be  fold  at  reafonable  prices  ;  fo  that  no  undue  advan¬ 
tage  be  taken  of  a  future  fcarcity  of  goods. 

/■  ourteent h ,  And  we  do  further  agree  and  refolve, 
that  we  will  have  no  trade,  commerce,  or  dealings, 
or  intercourfe  whatfoever,  with  any  colony  or  province 
in  North  America,  which  fhall  not  accede  to,  or 
which  Rial  1  hereafter  violate  this  affociation,  but  will 
noid  them  as  unworthy  of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and 
as  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their  country. ” 

from  this  Congrefs,  an  addrefs  was  alfo  fent  to 
toe  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  parts  of  it  are  the  following  :  “  We  confider 

ou-rleives,”  fay  they,  “and  do  infill,  that  we  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  as  free  as  our  fellow  fubjefts  in  Britain, 
and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right  to  take  our 
property  from  us  without  our  confent.  That  we  claim 
all  the  benefits  fecured  to  the  fuhjedt  by  the  Englifh 
conftitution,  particularly,  that  ineitimable  one,  of  trial 
by  Jury.  That  we  hold  it  efiential  to  Englifh  liber¬ 
ty,  that  no  man  be  condemned  unheard,  or  punifhed 
for  fuppofed  offences,  without  having  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  making  his  defence.  That  we  think  the  legi¬ 
slature  of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorifed  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  to  eflabhfh  a  religion  fraught  with  fanguin- 
ary  and  impious  tenets,  or  to  eredf  an  arbitrary  form 
of  government  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Thefe 
rights,  we,  as  well  as  you,  deem  facrcd.  And  yet, 
facred  as  they  are,  they  have,  with  many  others,  been 
repeatedly  and  flagrantly  violated.  Are  not  the 
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proprietors  of  the  foil  of  Great  Britain  lords  of  their 
own  property  ?  Can  it  be  taken  from  them  without 
their  confent  ?  Will  they  yield  it  to  the  arbitrary  dif- 
pofal  of  any  man,  or  number  of  men  whatever  ?  d  ou 
know  they  will  not.  Why  then  are  the  proprietors 
of  the  foil  of  America,  lefs  lords  of  their  property 
than  you  are  of  your6  ;  or  why  fhould  they  fubmit  it 
to  the  difpofal  of  your  parliament,  or  any  other  par¬ 
liament  or  council  in  the  world,  not  of  their  election? 
Can  the  intervention  of  the  fea  that  divides  us,  caufe 
diiparity  of  rights  ;  or  can  any  reafon  be  given,  why 
Englilh  fubjects,  who  live  3000  miles  from  the  Royal 
Palace,  fhould  enjoy  lefs  liberty  than  thofe  who  are. 
300  miles  diflant  from  it  ? 

“  Before  we  had  recovered  from  the  diflreffea 
which  attend  war,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drain  this 
country  of  all  its  money  by  the  opprefiive  {lamp  act. 
Paint,  glafs,  and  other  commodities,  which  you 
would  not  permit  us  to  purchafe  cf  other  nations 
were  taxed  ;  nay,  akho’  no  wine  is  made  in  any 
country  fubjedl  to  the  Britilh  ft  ate,  you  prohibited 
our  procuring  it  of  foreigners,  without  paying  a  tax, 
impofed  by  your  parliament,  on  all  we  imported. 
Thefe  and  many  other  impofitions  were  laid  upon  us 
mofl  unjuflly  and  unconflitutionally,  for  the  exprefs 
purpofe  of  raifing  a  revenue.  In  order  to  filence 
complaint,  it  was  indeed  provided,  that  this  revenue 
fhould  be  expended  in  America  for  its  protection  and 
defence.  Thefe  exactions,  however,  can  receive  no 
juflification  from  a  pretended  neceffity  of  protecting 
and  defending  us.  They  are  lavifhly  fquandered  ou 
court  favourites  and  minillerial  dependants,  gene¬ 
rally  avowed  enemies  to  America,  and  employing 
themfelves  by  partial  reprefentations  to  traduce  and 
embroil  the  colonies.  For  the  necefl'ary  lupport  of 
government  here,  we  ever  were,  and  ever  fhall  be 
ready  to  provide.  And,  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  ilate  may  require  it,  we  fhall,  as  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  done,  chearfully  contribute  our  full  proportion 
of  men  and  money. 
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“  When  the  defign  of  raifing  a  revenue  from  the 
duties  impofed  on  the  importation  of  tea  into  Ame¬ 
rica  had  in  a  great  meafure  been  rendered  abortive 
by  our  ccafmg  to  import  that  commodity,  a  fcheme 
was  concerted  by  the  miniftry  with  the  Eaft;  India 
Company,  and  an  adlpaiTed,  enabling  and  encouraging 
them  to  tranfport  and  vend  it  in  the  colonies.  Aware 
of  the  danger  of  giving  fuccefs  to  this  infidious 
manoeuvre,  and  of  permitting  a  precedent  of  taxation 
thus  to  be  eftablifhed  among  us,  various  methods 
were  taken  to  elude  the  ftroke.  The  people  of  Bo- 
flon,  then  ruled  by  a  governor,  whom,  as  well  as  his 
predeccffor,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  all  America  confi- 
ders  as  her  enemy,  were  exceedingly  embaraffed.  The 
ihips  which  had  arrived  with  the  tea  were  by  his 
inanagement  prevented  from  returning.  The  duties 
would  have  been  paid  ;  the  cargoes  landed,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  fale  ;  a  governor’s  influence  would  have 
procured  and  protected  many  purchafers.  While 
the  town  was  fufpended  by  deliberations  on  this 
Important  fuhjedt,  the  tea  was  deftroyed.  Even  fup- 
pofe  a  trefpafs  had  been  committed,  and  the  proprie¬ 
tors  of  the  tea  in  titled  to  damages,  the  courts  of  law 
were  open,  and  judges  appointed  by  the'Crown  pre¬ 
sided  in  them..  T.  he  Eaft  India  Company,  however, 
did  not  think  proper  to  commence  any  fuits,  nor  did 
they  even  demand  fatisfaftion  either  from  individuals, 
or  the  community  in  general.  The  miniftry,  it 
ieems,  efneioufly  made  the  cafe  their  own  ;  and  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  defeended  to  intermeddle 
with  a  difpute  about  private  property.  Divers  pa¬ 
pers,  letters,  and  other  unauthenticated  ex  parte  evi¬ 
dence  were  laid  before  them  ;  neither  the  perfons 
who  deftroyed  the  tea,  nor  the  town  of  Bofton  were 
culled  upon  to  anfwer  the  complaint.  The  miniftry, 
incenfed  by  being  difappojnted  in  a  favourite  fcheme, 
were  determined  to  recur,  from  the  little  arts  of 
fineffe,  to  open  force  and  unmanly  violence.  The 
port  of  Bolton  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet,  and  an 
$riUY  placed  in  the  towru  Their  trade  was  to  be 
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fufpended,  and  thowfands  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  gaining  fubfdtence  from  charity,  till  they  fhould 
fubmit  to  pafs  under  the  yoke,  and  confent  to  be¬ 
come  /laves,  by  owning  the  omnipotence  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  acquiefcing  in  whatever  difpofition  they 
might  think  proper  to  make  of  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty. 

“  Let  juft  ice  and  humanity  ceafe  to  be  the  boaft: 
of  your  nation  !  confult  your  hiftory,  examine  your 
records  of  former  tranfailions,  nay,  turn  to  the  many 
annals  of  the  many  arbitrary  ftates  and  kingdoms 
that  furround  you,  and  fhcw  us  a  fingle  inftance  of 
men  being  condemned  to  fuffer  for  crimes  unheard , 
unquestioned^  and  without  even  the  fpecious  forma - 
lity  of  a  trial ;  and  that  too  by  laws  made  exprefsly 
for  the  purpofe,  and  which  had  no  exiftence  at  the 
time  of  the  fail  being  committed. 

“  Now  mark  the  progreflion  of  the  minifterial 
plan  for  enflaving  us. 

i(  Well  aware  that  fuch  hardy  attempts  (to  take 
our  property  from  us  —  to  deprive  us  of  that  valuable 
right,  of  trial  by  jury — to  feize  our  perfons,  and 
carry  us  for  trial  to  Great  Britain — to  blockade  our 
ports — to  deftroy  our  charters,  and  change  our  forms 
of  government)  would  occafion,  and  had  already 
occafioned  great  difeontent  in  all  the  colonies,  which 
might  produce  oppofition  to  thefe  meafures,  an  ait 
was  pafled,  “  to  proteil,  indemnify,  and  fereen  from, 
punifhment  fuch  as  might  be  guilty  even  of  murder 3 
in  endeavouring  to  carry  their  opprellive  ediit  into 
execution  and  by  another  ail  “  the  dominion  of 
Canada  is  to  be  fo  extended,  modelled,  and  govern¬ 
ed, ,5  as  that  by  being  difunited  from  us,  detached 
from  our  interefts  by  civil  as  well  as  religious  preju¬ 
dices,  that,  by  their  numbers  fweiling  with  Catholic 
Emigrants  from  Europe,  and  by  their  devotion  to 
adminiftration,  fo  friendly  to  their  religion,  they 
might  become  formidable  to  us,  and  on  occafion,  be 
fit  inllruments  in  the  hands  of  power,  to  reduce  the 
ancient  free  Proteftant  colonies  to  the  fame  Hate  of 
flayery  with  themfclves,. 
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66  This  being  a  true  ftate  of  fa&s,  let  us  befeeck 
you  to  confider  to  what  end  they  lead. 

u  Admit  that  the  miniftry,  by  the  powers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  aid  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
neighbours,  fhould  be  able  to  carry  the  point  of 
taxation,  and  reduce  us  to  a  ftate  of  perfed  humilia¬ 
tion  and  flavery  :  fuch  an  enterprize  would  doubtlefs 
make  fome  addition  to  your  national  debt,  which 
already  preffes  down  your  liberties,  and  fills  you  with 
pen fio tiers  and  place-men.  We  prefume  alfo  that 
your  commerce  will  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  :  how¬ 
ever,  fhould  you  prove  vi&orious,  in  what  condition 
will  you  then  be  ?  What  advantages,  or  what  laurels 
will  you  reap  from  fuch  a  conqueft  ? 

“  May  not  a  miniftry,  with  the  fame  armies,  en« 
flave  you  ?  It  may  be  faid,  “  you  will  ceafe  to  pay 
them  but  remember  the  taxes  from  America,  the 
wealth,  and,  we  may  add,  the  men>  and  particularly, 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  vaft  continent,  will  then 
be  in  the  power  of  your  enemies  ;  nor  will  you  have 
reafon  to  expert,  that  after  making  Haves  of  us,  many 
among  us  fhould  refufe  to  affift  in  reducing  you  to 
the  fame  abjeft  ftate. 

“  Do  not  treat  this  as  chimerical Know  that 
in  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  quit-rents  referved  to 
the  Crown,  from  the  numberlefs  grants  of  this  vafl 
continent,  will  pour  large  ftreams  of  wealth  into  the 
Royal  coffers  ;  and  if  to  this  be  added,  the  power  of 
taxing  America  at  pleafure,  the  Crown  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  independent  on  you  for  fupplies,  and  will  pof- 
fefs  more  treafure  than  may  be  neceffary  to  purchafe 
the  remains  of  liberty  in  your  ifland.  In  a  word,  take 
care  that  you  do  not  fall  into  the  pit  that  is  prepar¬ 
ing  for  us, 

“  But  if  you  are  determined,  that  your  minifters 
fhall  wantonly  fport  with  the  rights  of  mankind,  if 
neither  the  voice  of  juftice,  the  dictates  of  the  law, 
the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  nor  the  fuggeftions 
of  humanity,  can  reftrain  your  hands  from  fhedding 
human  blood  in  fuch  an  impious  caufet  we  mull  then 

tell 
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tell  you,  fi  That  we  never  will  fubmit  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  for  any  miniflry  or  nation 
in  the  world. ” 

This  addrefs  was  dated  0&.  20.  1774,  and,  fix 
days  after,  another  was  fent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  ble flings  of  liberty, 
and  the  danger  of  being  enflaved  by  the  Britilh  mini- 
dry  ;  and  endeavoured  to  pcrfuade  them  to  (land  lieu 
ter  in  the  conteft.  In  November,  a  petition  was  fent 
to  the  King,  part  of  which,  as  being  very  remark¬ 
able,  and  containing  a  full  account  of  the  American 
grievances  as  they  themfelves  viewed  them. 

u  To  the  King’s  mofl  excellent  Majefty. 

tl  Mod  gracious  Sovereign, 

“  We  your  Maje  fly’s  faithful  fubjedls  of  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  New-Hampfhire,  Maffachufet’s-bay,  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Conne&icut,  New 
York,  New  Jcrfey,  Pennfylvania,  the  Counties  of 
Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Suffex  on  the  Delaware,  Ma¬ 
ryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Ca¬ 
rolina,  in  behalf  of  ourfelves,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  colonies,  who  have  deputed  us  to  reprefent  them 
in  general  Congrefs,  by  this  our  humble  petition,  beg 
leave  to  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne. 

i6  A  {landing  army  has  been  kept  in  thefe  colo¬ 
nies  ever  fince  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  without 
the  confent  of  our  affemblies  ;  and  this  army,  with  a 
confiderable  naval  armament,  has  been  employed  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  taxes. 

“  The  authority  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and, 
under  him,  of  the  brigadiers  general,  has,  in  time 
Gf  peace,  been  rendered  fupreme  in  all  the  civil  go¬ 
vernments  in  America. 

“  The  commander  in  chief  of  all  your  Majefly’s 
forces  in  North  America,  has,  in  time  of  peace,  been 
appointed  governor  of  a  colony.  The  charges  of 
utual  offices  have  been  greatly  increafed,  and  new, 
expenfive,  and  oppreflive  offices,  have  been  multiplied. 

“  The 
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“  The  judges  of  admiralty  and  vice-admiralty 
courts,  are  empowered  to  receive  their  falarics  and 
fees  from  the  effeds  condemned  by  themfelves.  The 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  are  empowered  to  break  open 
and  enter  houfes  without  the  authority  of  any  civil 
magiilrate  founded  on  legal  information. 

I  he  judges  of  courts  of  common  law  have  been 
made  entirely  dependent  on  one  part  of  the  legifla- 
ture  for  their  falaries,  as  well  as  for  the  duration  of 
tlien  commiffions.  Counfellors,  holding  their  com- 

miffions  during  pleafure,  exercife  legifiative  autho¬ 
rity. 

“  Humble  and  reafonable  petitions  from  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  people  have  been  fruitlefs. 

“  The  agents  of  the  people  have  been  difeoun- 
tenanced,  and  governors  have  been  inftruded  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  their  falaries  :  affemblies 
have  been  repeatedly  and  injurioufly  diffolved,  and 
commerce  burdened  with  many  ufelcfs  and  oppreffive 
reftridions. 

“  By  feveral  ads  of  parliament  made  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  fixth,  feventh,  and  eight  years  of  your  prefent 
Majefty’s  reign,  duties  are  impofed  on  us  for  the 
purpofe  of  railing  a  revenue,  and  the  powers  of  ad¬ 
miralty  and  vice-admiralty  courts  are  extended  beyond 
their  ancient  limits ;  whereby  our  property  is  taken 
from  us  without  our  content,  the  trial  by  jury  in  many 
civil  cafes  is  abolifhed,  enormous  forfeitures  are  incur¬ 
red  for  flight  offences  ;  vexatious  informers  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  paying  damages  to  which  they  are juftly 
liable,  and  oppreffive  fecurity  is  required  from  owners 
before  they  are  allowed  to  defend  their  right. 

44  Both  houfes  of  parliament  have  refolved  that 
colonifts  may  be  tned  in  England  for  offences  al - 
ledged  to  have  been  committed  in  America,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  ftatute  paffed  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  attempts- 
have  been  made  to  enforce  that  ffatute.  A  ftatute 
was  paffed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  your  Majefty’s 
reign,  direding  that  perfons  charged  with  commit¬ 
ting 
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ting  any  offences  therein  defcribed,  in  any  place  out 
of  the  realm,  may  be  indicted  and  tried  for  the  fame 
in  any  (hire  or  county  within  the  realm  ;  whereby  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  colonies  may,  in  lnndry  calcs., 
by  that  flatute,  made  capital,  be  deprived  of  a  trial 
by  their  peers  of  the  vicinage. 

“  In  the  laff  Seffions  of  Parliament,  an  ac l 
was  paffed  for  blocking  up  the  harbour  of  Bolton  ; 
another  empowering  the  Governor  of  Maffachufet’s- 
bay  to  fend  perfons  indicted  for  murder  in  that  pro¬ 
vince  to  another  colony,  or  even  to  Great  Britain  for 
trial,  whereby  fuch  offenders  may  efcape  legal  pu- 
nifhment  ;  a  third,  for  altering  the  chartered  conlti- 
tution  of  government  in  that  province  ;  and  a  fourth, 
for  extending  the  limits  of  Quebec,  abolilhing  the 
Englilh,  and  reftoring  the  French  laws  ;  whereby 
great  numbers  of  Britilh  freemen  are  fubjeCted  to  the 
latter,  and  eltablilhing  an  abfolute  government,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  throughout  thofe  vail 
regions,  that  border  on  the  wellerly  and  northerly 
boundaries  of  the  free  Proteftant  Englilh  fettlements  ; 
and  a  fifth,  for  the  better  providing  fuitable  quarters 
for  officers  and  foldiers  in  his  Majelty’s  fervice  in 
North  America. 

“To  a  fovereign  “  who  glories  in  the  name  of 
Briton, the  bare  recital  of  thefe  aCts  mull,  we  pre¬ 
fume,  jullify  the  loyal  fubjeCts  who  fly  to  the  foot  of 
his  throne,  and  implore  his  clemency  for  protection 
againll  them. 

“  From  this  dellruCtive  fyflem  of  colony  admini- 
ftration,  adopted  fince  the  concluflon  of  the  laft  war, 
have  flowed  thofe  diltreffes,  dangers,  fears  and  jea- 
loufies,  that  overwhelm  your  Majelly’s  dutiful  colo¬ 
nies  with  affliction  ;  and  we  defy  our  molt  fubtle  and 
inveterate  enemies  to  have  the  unhappy  differences  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  thefe  colonies  from  an  ear¬ 
lier  period,  or  from  other  caufes  than  we  have  af- 
flgned.  Had  they  proceeded  on  our  part  from  a 
reltlefs  levity  of  temper,  unjult  impulfes  of  ambition, 
or  artful  fuggelhons  of  feditious  perfons,  we  Ihould 
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merit  the  opprobrious  terms  frequently  bellowed  on 
US  by  thofe  we  revere. 

“  But  fo  fur  from  promoting  innovations,  we  have 
only  oppofed  them  ;  and  can  be  charged  with  no  of¬ 
fence,  unlefs  it  be  one  to  receive  injuries  and  to  be 
fenfible  of  them. 

Had  our  Creator  beenpleafed  to  give  us  exiftence 
in  a  land  of  flavery,  the  fenfe  of  our  condition  might 
have  been  mitigated  by  ignorance  and  habit  ;  but 
tnanks  to  his  adorable  goodnefs,  we  were  born  the 
heirs  of  freedom,  and  ever  enjoyed  our  right  under 
the  aufpices  of  your  royal  anccftors,  whofe  family 
was  feated  on  the  Britifh  throne,  to  refeue  and  fecure 
a  pious  and  gallant  nation  from  the  Popery  and  Def- 
potifm  of  a  luperftitious  and  inexorable  tyrant. 

“  Your  Majefty,  we  are  confident,  juftly  rejoices 
that  your  title  to  the  Crown  is  founded  on  the  title 
of  your  people  to  liberty  ;  and  therefore  we  doubt 
not  but  your  royal  wifdom  mult  approve  the  fenfibi- 
lity  that  teaches  your  fubjedls  anxioufiy  to  guard  the 
blcffing  they  received  from  divine  providence,  and 
thereby  to  prove  the  performance  of  that  compact, 
which  elevated  the  illuftrious  Houfe  of  Brunfvvick  to 
the  imperial  dignity  it  now  pofleffes. 

“  The  appreheniion  of  being  degraded  into  a  Hate 
of  fervitude,  from  the  pre  eminent  rank  of  Englifii 
freemen,  while  our  minds  retain  the  ftrongeft  love  of 
liberty,  and  clearly  forfee  the  miferies  preparing  for 
us  and  our  pofterity,  excites  emotions  in  our  breaks, 
which,  though  we  cannot  deferibe,  we  fhould  not 
wifh  to  conceal  feeling  as  men,  and  thinking  a3  fub- 
jeds,  in  the  manner  we  do,  filence  would  be  difioya}- 
ty.  By  giving  this  faithful  information,  we  do 
all  in  our  power  to  promote  the  great  objeds  of  your 
royal  cares,  the  tranquillity  of  your  government,  and 
the  welfare  of  your  people.” — 

Thefe  public  ads  being  pafied,  the  Congrefs  broke 
up  on  the  5 2d  day  after  they  had  met,  with  a  refo- 

lution  to  meet  again  on  the  10th  of  May  17^5. _ _ 

Whatever  we  may  determine  with  regard  to  the  ju¬ 
ft  ice 
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Rice  of  their  caufe,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  peti¬ 
tion  and  addrefies  from  the  Congrefs  were  executed 
with  uncommon  energy  and  ability,  and  with  re- 
fpedt  to  language,  vigour  of  mind,  and  fentimenU 
of  patriotifm,  pretended ,  at  lead,  would  have  done  ho- 
nour  to  any  orational  alfembly  that  ever  exifted. 

No  great  effects,  however,  were  produced  on  the 
minds  of  the  Britidi  by  any  of  the  performances  cl 
the  Congrefs.  The  minds  of  the  people  feemed  to 
be  quite  indifferent,  nor  did  even  the  great  commer¬ 
cial  bodies  feem  to  be  much  interefted  in  an  event 
that  threatened  to  affedt  them  fo  very  much.  The 
?adl  was,  that  mofl  people  imagined  the  Americans 
would  not  venture  to  make  war  on  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  thought  that  the  Americans  themfelves 
would  grow  tired  ;  and  perhaps  an  opinion  of  the 
invincible  power  of  Great  Britain  infenfibly  occupied 
the  minds  of  moil  people,  fo  that  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  conqueft,  provided  the  matter  was  fi¬ 
nally  to  be  determined  by  force  of  arms.  On  Sept* 
5°.  1774,  tbe  parliament  had  been  diffolved  by  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  a  new  one  appointed  to  meet  ok 
Occ.  2p.  following.  American  bufinefs,  however., 
was  not  entered  upon  immediately.  The  Miniftry, 
though  determined  to  adhere  to  coercive  meafures,  were 
feme  what  apprehenfive  of  meeting  with  a  vigorous 
oppofition  at  laft  ;  and  thefe  fears,  indeed,  appeared 
to  be  well  founded.  During  the  recefs  of  parlia- 
meni,  a  general  alarm  took  place,  and  the  merchants 
of  London  and  Briflol,  finding  themfelves  likely  to 
become  great  fufferers,  prepared  petitions  to  parlia- 
ment. — 1  he  firft  thing  of  any  confequence  was  the 
appearance  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  in  the  Houfe  of 
-L»ords,  Jan.  20.  ^77Sm  Ele  had  for  a  long  time 
been  abfent  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  chara&er 
he  had  formerly  born  with  the  nation,  contributed  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  prefent  crifis,  feem  to  be 
a  mader  of  greater  importance.  He  moved  an  ad- 
drefs  to  his  Majefty,  for  immediately  recalling  the 
troops  from  Bolton.  An  hour,  he  faid,  loft  at  that 
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time,  in  allaying  the  ferments  in  America,  might  pro¬ 
duce  years  of  calamity  ;  the  lituation  of  them  with 
the  Americans  made  them  continually  liable  to  events 
which  would  cut  off  all  pofiibility  of  reconciliation  ; 
but  this  conciliatory  meafure,  as  it  fhewed  good  will 
and  affedlion  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  could  not 
fail  of  producing  the  happiefl  effe&s.  The  motion, 
however,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  68  to  18. 
This  divifion  was  rendered  remarkable,  by  having 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  (his  Royal  Plighnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland)  for  the  firft  time1  in  the  mi¬ 
nority. 

J 

Jan.  23.  The  petition  from  the  merchants  of  Lon¬ 
don  was  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  an 
Alderman  who  was  alfo  a  member  of  parliament.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  moved,  that  it  might  be  referred  to 
fhe  committee  who  were  appointed  to  take  the  Ame¬ 
rican  papers  into  confideration.  The  Miniftry,  how¬ 
ever,  perceiving  that  now  they  were  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  overwhelmed  with  petitions  from  all  quarters,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  feparate  committee  to  examine  them.  The 
reafon  given  for  this  meafure  was,  that  thefe  petitions 
were  to  be  viewed  in  a  commercial,  and  not  in  a  po¬ 
litical  light  ;  and  therefore,  it  would  be  the  higheft 
abfurdity  to  fuppofe  that  a  committe,  whofe  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  politics,  fhould  have  their  medita¬ 
tions  dillurbed  by  commerce  ;  as  if  the  commercial 
interefts  of  Britain  were  diftinft,  or  could  ever  be  fe- 
parated  from  her  political  ones.  The  point,  however, 
being  carried  by  a  great  majority,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  infpedl  the  petitions  ;  and  as  no  notice 
was  ever  taken  of  any  of  them  by  this  committee,  it 
was  by  the  oppofition  called  the  Committee  of  Oblivi - 
en. 

On  the  26th  of  the  fame  month,  a  petition  was  of¬ 
fered  from  Mr  Bollon,  Dr  Franklin  and  Mr  Lee, 
three  American  agents  ;  hating,  that  they  were  au- 
thorifed  by  the  Congrefs,  toprefent  a  petition  from  the 
Congrefs  to  the  King  ;  which  petition,  his  Majelly 
bad  referred  to  that  Houfe ;  that  they  were  enabled  to 

throw 
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throw  great  light  upon  the  fubjedt ;  and  prayed  to  be 
heard  at  the  bar  in  fupport  of  the  faid  petition. 
This  produced  a  violent  debate,  which  ended  in  the 
rejection  of  the  petition,  by  a  majority  of  218  to  68* 
Feb.  1.  The  Earl  of  Chatham  brought  in  a  bill, 
which,  he  faid,  he  hoped  would  anfvver  the  falutary 
purpofe  expreffed  in  its  title.  It  was  entitulcd,  it  A 
provilional  adt  for  fettling  the  troubles  in  America, 
and  for  afferting  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  and 
fuperintending  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colo¬ 
nies. ^  This  bill  legalized  the  holding  a  Congrefs  in 
the  enfuing  month  of  May,  for  the  double  purpofe 
of  duly  recognizing  the  fupreme  legiflative  authori¬ 
ty  and  fuperintending  power  of  parliament  over  the 
colonies,  and  for  making  a  free  grant  to  the  King, 
his  heirs  and  fuccefiors,  of  a  certain  and  perpetual 
revenue,  fubjedl  to  the  difpofition  of  parliament,  and 
to  be  applied  to  the  alleviation  of  the  national  debt. 
Suppofing  that  this  free  aid  would  bear  an  honour¬ 
able  proportion  to  the  great  and  flourifhing  ftate  of 
the  colonies,  the  neceffities  of  the  mother  country, 
and  their  obligations  to  her  ;  on  thefe  conditions,  it 
reftrained  the  powers  of  the  Admiralty  courts  to  their 
ancient  limits,  and,  without  repealing,  fufpended  for 
a  limited  time  thofe  late  adts,  or  parts  of  adls  which 
had  been  complained  of  in  the  petition  from  the  Con¬ 
grefs.  It  placed  the  judges  on  the  fame  footing  with 
refpedl  to  the  holding  their  falaries  and  offices  with 
thofe  in  England  ;  and  feenred  to  the  colonies  all  the 
privileges,  franchiffis  and  immunities  granted  by  their 
leverai  charters  and  conflitutions.  It  was  laid  down, 
however,  as  a  maxim  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the 
lupremacy  of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  and  the  fuperin¬ 
tending  power  of  parliament,  was  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  x^mericans.  He  did  not  ablolutely  decide  on 
the  right  of  taxation,  but  as  a  matter  of  compromife 
declared,  that  no  tallage,  tax,  or  other  charge  fliould. 
be  levied  but  by  the  common  confent  of  their  provin¬ 
cial  affemblies.  Ijle  aflerted  as  an  undoubted  prero¬ 
gative  the  royal  right,  to  fend  any  part  of  a  legal 
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army  to  any  part  of  his  dominions  at  all  times,  and  in 
ali  feafons.  He  condemned  a  paffage  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  petition  which  militates  with  that  right ;  but,  as  a 
hdvo,  he  declared,  that  no  military  force,  however  le- 
gaiiy  railed  and  kept,  could  ever  be  lawfully  employ¬ 
ed  to  violate  and  deftroy  the  juft  rights  of  the  peo- 
pie.  This  laft  declaration,  however,  it  was  faid, 
would  afroid  little  relief  to  a  people  groaning  under 
tiie  pi cflure  of  a  military  government  ;  as  whoever 

held  the  fword,  would  decide  upon  the  queftion  of 
lawn 

I  his  conciliatory  plan,  however,  and  iome  others, 
weie  lejedfed,  and  on  Feb.  io.  a  bill  was  brought  in 
to  refrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of 
Maftachufet  s  bay  and  New- Hampfhire  ;  the  colo¬ 
nies  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  lfland,  and  Providence 
plantations,  to  Great  Britain,  the  Britifh  Iflands  and 
the  Weft  Indies:  and  to  prohibit  them  from  carrying 
on  any  fifhery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  o- 
iher  places  therein  to  be  mentioned,  under  certain 
conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time.  This  bill  met 
with  great  oppofition,  but  was  at  laft  carried,  not¬ 
withstanding  feme  petitions  againft  it  were  prefented 
during  the  time  of  the  debate. 

While  matters  were  thus  haftening  towards  the  fa¬ 
tal  conclufion  to  which  they  have  fince  arrived,  Lord 
North  furprifed  both  parties  by  making  the  follow¬ 
ing  conciliatory  motion,  “  That  when  the  governor, 
council,  and  aOcmbly,  or  General  Court  of  his  Ma- 
jedy’s  provinces  or  colonies  dial!  propofe  to  make  pro¬ 
vision,  according  to  their  refpedtive  conditions,  cir- 
cumftances,  and  lituations,  for  contributing  their  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  common  defence  of  the  country,  fuch 
proportion  was  to  be  raifed  under  the  authority  of  the 
general  court,  or  general  aftembly  of  fuch  province  or 
colony,  and  difpofable  by  parliament  ;  and  Ihall  en¬ 
gage  alfo  to  make  provilion  for  the  fnpport  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  government,  and  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
fuch  province  or  colony,  it  will  be  proper,  if  fuch 
propofal  fhould  be  approved  of  by  his  Majefty  in  par¬ 
liament;,  and  for  fo  long  as  fuch  provifioa  fhall  be 

made 
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made  accordingly,  to  forbear  in  refpedd  of  fucli  pro¬ 
vince  or  colony,  to  levy  any  duties,  tax,  or  affefiment, 
except  only  fuch  duties  as  it  might  be  expedient  to 
lay  on  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  ;  the  net  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  duties  laft  mentioned  to  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  fuch  province,  colony,  or  plantation  re- 
fpe&ively. 

Oh  the  9th  of  March,  another  bill  was  brought  in 
to  reftrain  the  trade  of  the  fouthern  colonies  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Britifh  Iflands  in  the  Weil  Indies* 
under  certain  conditions  and  limitations,  and  for  a 
limited  time.  On  this  bill  there  happened  no  great 
debate;  for  though  even  the  minifterial  party  took 
notice  of  the  ilriking  contradiction  between  the  con¬ 
ciliatory  plan,  and  thefe  coercive  meafures,  Lord 
North  explained  every  thing  fo  much  to  their  fatis- 
fadtion,  that  all  his  propofals  were  carried  by  a  great 
majority. 

The  ihort  limits  of  this  treatife  will  not  allow  us 
to  give  a  full  account  of  all  the  conciliatory  propo¬ 
fals,  petitions,  &e.  concerning  the  Americans,  which 
were  now  laid  before  the  legiflature.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  that  as  all  the  meafures  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ment,  either  diredly  afferted,  or  at  lead  implied  a 
right  of  unlimited  taxation,  none  of  them  could  be  a- 
greeable  to  the  Americans.  They  now  repofed  en¬ 
tire  confidence  in  the  determinations  of  the  Congrefs, 
and  a  molt  furprifing  unanimity  prevailed  throughout 
the  continent.  Great  hopes,  however,  were  placed  on 
the  fuccefs  of  the  petition  from  the  Congrefs,  and 
their  addrefs  to  the  people  of  England  ;  and  a  flill 
greater  reliance  was  placed  on  the  effedls  which  the 
unanimity  and  determinations  of  the  Congrefs  would 
produce  on  public  opinions  in  England.  Thefe 
hopes  had  for  feme  time  a  conhderable  effedf  in  re- 
Itraining  thofe  violences  which  afterwards  took  place. 
The  principal  leaders,  however,  and  more  experienced 
men,  did  not  appear  to  build  much  upon  them,  and 
accordingly  made  preparations  for  the  world  ;  and 
ss  foon  as  advice  was  received  of  a  proclamation  iffu- 
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ed  in  England  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  America,  meafures  were  fpeedily 
taken  to  fupply  that  defed.  For  this  purpofe,  and 
to  render  themfelves  as  independent  as  poffible  of 
foreigners  for  the  fupply  of  thefe  effential  articles, 
mills  were  created,  and  manufactories  formed  both  ia 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  for  the  making  of  gun¬ 
powder,  and  the  fabrication  of  arms  of  all  forts. 
Great  difficulties,  however,  attended  thefe  begin¬ 
nings;  and  the  fupply  of  powder  both  from  the  home 
manufacture  and  importation  was  for  a  long  time 
both  fcanty  and  precarious. — As  foon  as  an  account 
was  received  at  Rhode  Ifiand  of  the  prohibition  on 
the  exportation  of  military  {tores  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  people  feized  upon  and  removed  all  the  ord¬ 
nance  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  that  province,  and 
thus  they  were  furnifhed  with  above  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  of  different  fizes.  A  captain  of  a  man  of 
war  having  waited  upon  the  governor  to  know  the 
meaning  of  this  proceeding,  was  frankly  informed, 
that  the  people  had  feized  the  cannon  to  prevent  their 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  King’s  forces  ;  and  that 
they  meant  to  make  ufe  of  them  to  defend  themfelves, 
againft  any  power  that  fhould  offer  to  moleil  them. 
The  affernbly  alfo  paffed  refolutions  for  procuring 
arms  and  military  {lores  by  all  means,  and  from  every 
quarter  in  which  they  could  be  obtained. 

This  example  was  foon  imitated  in  other  places. 
On  December  14.  r  774,  a  body  of  armed  men  af- 
fembled  in  the  province  of  New-.Hampfhire  and  at¬ 
tacked  a  fmall  fort  in  the  province  called  William 
and  Mary.  This  was  yielded  without  bloodfhed, 
and  the  Provincials  were  fupplied  with  a  quantity  of. 
powder.  No  other  ads  of  violence,  however,  enfued, 
only,  as  intelligence  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament 
was  gradually  brought  to  America,  the  firm  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  colonifts  for  refinance  feemed  to  in- 
qreafe  ;  and  the  more  clearly  they  faw  the  refoluti¬ 
ons  of  the  Britifh  legifiature  to  reduce  them  by  force, 
fche  more  ftteauoufly  they  feemed  determined  to  refill-. 

The 
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The  affembly  of  New-Yory  only  feemed  an  excepti¬ 
on.  They  met  on  January  ic.  1  7 7 5* >  inftead 

of  acceding  to  the  refolutions  of  the  Congicfs  ;  refol- 
ved  to  lay  their  grievances  before  tlie  King,  and  for 
fome  time,  flattered  themfelves  that  they  would  be 
able  to  procure  a  lading  reconciliation. 

Thefe  hopes,  however,  were  built  on  a  very  flight 
foundation.  The  new  provincial  CongrCiS  cf  McY- 
fachufet’s-bay,  which  met  Feb.  i.  followed  precifely 
the  line  chalked  out  by  their  predeceffors.  They  in¬ 
culcated  in  the  flrongeit  manner  the  neceffity  for  the 
militia,  and  efpecially  the  minute  men  *,  to  perfect 
themfelves  in  military  difcipline.  Other  refolutions 
were  pafTed  for  the  providing  and  making  of  fire 
arms  and  bayonets ;  and  againft  {applying  the  troops 
at  Bofton  with  any  military  flores. — A  circular  let¬ 
ter  was  fent  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ame¬ 
rican  department,  forbidding,  in  the  King  s  name, 
and  under  pain  of  his  difpleafure,  the  election  of  de¬ 
puties  for  the  enfuing  general  Congrefs.  But  this 
produced  no  efFedl,  the  elections  took  place  every 
where,  even  in  the  province  of  New-York,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  the  late  refolutions  of  their  affembly. 

Thi3  letter  not  being  attended  to,  General  Gage 
refolved  to  deprive  the  Americans,  as  much  as  polfi- 
ble,  of  the  means  of  refinance,  by  feizing  their  can¬ 
non  and  military  tores.  Accordingly,  on  the  36th 
of  Feb,  he  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
a  held  officer  on  board  a  tranfport,  to  feize  and  bring 
to  Boton  fome  brafs  cannon  the  provincials  had  at 
Salem.  The  troops  having  landed  at  Marble-head, 
proceeded  to  Salem,  but  did  not  find  the  cannon. 
However,  as  they  imagined  they  had  only  been  re¬ 
moved  that  morning,  they  marched  farther  into  the 
country,  in  hopes  of  overtaking  them.  In  this  pur- 
fuit,  they  arrived  at  a  draw-bridge  over  a  fmall  river, 

where  a  number  of  the  country- people  were  afiem- 

bled  ^ 

*  The  minute  men  are  a  felect  number  of  militia  who 
ilertake  to  hold  themfelves  ready  on  all  occafioas, 
ffiorteft  notice. 
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feled ,  and  thofe  on  the  oppofite  fide  had  taken  up 
the  bridge  in  order  to  prevent  the  paffage  of  the 
military.  The  commanding  officer  ordered  the  bridge 
to  be  let  down,  which  the  people  peremptorily  refufed, 
telling  him  that  it  was  a  private  road,  and  he  had  no 
right  to  pafs  that  way.  On  this  refufal,  the  officer 
determined  to  make  life  of  a  boat  in  order  to  get 
pofleffion  of  the  bridge;  but  fome  of  the  people 
jumping  into  the  boat,  cut  holes  in  her  bottom,  by 
which  the  officer  was  difappointed.  In  doing  this,  a 
Scuffle  enfued,  and  things  were  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  to  extremities,  when  a  clergyman,  who  was 
prefent,  prevailed  on  the  Americans  to  let  down  the 
bridge.  This  being  complied  with,  the  foldiers  paf- 
Jed  the  river;  but  as  it  was  too  late  to  profecute  the 

defign  of  feizing  the  cannon,  he  returned  in  a  ffiort 
'time. 

Though  this  firfl  expedition  ended  without  blood- 
ffied,  the  following  ones  were  not  all  equally  fortunate. 
On  the  i  8th  of  March  indeed,  the  General  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fecure  3CC0  pounds  weight  of  ball, 
and  13,425  mufket  callages,  which  had  been  collec¬ 
ted  by  the  Americans,  without  meeting  with  any 
cppofition  ;  but  on  the  19th  of  April,  having  fent 
a  party  to  feize  fome  cannon  and  other  military 
itores  at  Concord,  a  village  near  Bofton,  the  event 
was  very  different.  This  party  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  and  Major  Pitcairn  of  the 
marines.  It  was  fuppofed  to  confift  of  900  men, 
who  embarked  in  boats  the  preceeding  night,  and 
having  gone  a  little  way  up  Charles'  River,  landed 
at  a  place  called  Phipps'  farm,  from  whence  they 
proceeded  with  great  filence  and  expedition  towards 
Concord.  Several  officers  on  horfeback,  in  the  mean 
time,  fcoured  the  roads,  and  fecured  fuch  country 
people  as  they-  could  meet  with.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  precautions,  however,  they  difcovered  by  the 
firing  of  guns,  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  that  the 
country  was  alarmed,  and  the  people  a&ually  began 
to  affimble  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 

before 
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before  day-light.  On  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at 
Lexington,  about  five  in  tne  morning,  they  found  the 
company  of  militia  belonging  to  that  town  affembltd 
on  a  green  near  the  road.  Upon  this,  an  officer  in 
the  van  called  out,  “  Diiperfe  you  rebels  ;  throw 
down  your  arms  and  difperfe.”  The  foldiers  at  the 
fame  time  ran  up  with  loud  huzzas ;  fome  Scattering 
(hots  were  firft  fired,  and  thefe  were  immediately  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  general  difeharge,  which  killed  eight  Oi 
the  militia,  and  wounded  feveral  more. 

Both  parties  were  afterwards  very  eager  to  prove 
■each  other  the  aggreffors  in  this  affair  ;  but,  notwiths¬ 
tanding  all  the  inquiries  that  could  be  made,  it  flill 
remains  in  obfeurity.  Neither  indeed  is  it  a  matter 
of  any  great  eonfequence,  for  war  had  long  before 
been  declared  in  the  breads  of  both  parties  ;  and  this 
feemed  only  to  be  fetting  fire  to  the  train. 

The  detachment  now  proceeded  to  Concord,  where 
they  executed  their  commiffion  by  rendering  ufelefs 
the  cannon  they  found  there,  and  throwing  fome  o- 
ther  (lores  into  the  river.  A  body  of  militia,  who 
obferved  feveral  fires  in  the  town,  which  they  imagin¬ 
ed  to  proceed  from  houfes  on  fire,  returned  that  way. 
The  troops  fired  on  them  and  killed  two.  TLhe  pro¬ 
vincials  returned  the  fire;  but  not  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  King’s  troops,  they  were  forced  to  retreat 
with  the  lofs  of  feveral  men  kided  and  wounded,  and 
a  lieutenant  and  fome  others  taken. 

The  country  now  rofe,  and  the  troops  found  them- 
felves  attacked  from  every  quarter.  All  the  way 
back  to  Lexington,  which  was  fix  miles,  the  road 
was  filled  on  both  Tides  with  armed  men,  who  firing 
from  behind  houfes,  old  walls,  and  other  coverts, 
exceedingly  annoyed  them.  In  all  probability,  the 
whole  party  had  been  cut  off,  had  not  General  Gage 
fortunately  detached  Lord  Piercy  with  r6  compa¬ 
nies  of  foot,  a  detachment  of  marines,  and  two 
pieces  of  cannon  to  fupport  Colonel  Smith.  They 
arrived  at  Lexington  by  the  time  the  red  were  re¬ 
turned  thither  ;  and  by  this  powerful  fupport,  the  pro- 

r  vingials 
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vincials  were  repulfed.  As  foon,  however,  as  the  ar- 
my  began  their  march,  the  provincials  renewed  their 
attack,  which  they  continued  all  the  way  to  Charlef- 
town;  from  whence  the  King’s  troops  palled  dire&ly 
over  to  Bo  lion,  having  lod  273  men,  killed,  wound- 
e.  .  and  taken  prifoners.  The  Provincials  ellimated 
their  lofs  only  at  40  killed,  and  20  taken. 


CHAP.  IT. 

Hiftory  of  the  War ,  from  the  commencement  of  Hof J  Is - 
ties  tn  1775,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1779. 

THE  Ikirmilhat  Lexington  Efficiently  Ihewed  how 
much  thofe  weremiftaken  who  had  thought  the 
vvhole  continent  of  America  could  be  fubdued  with 
three  or  four  thoufand  troops.  By  the  neared  calcula- 
tion  that  can  be  made,  there  were  upwards  of  1800  of 
me  %.  troops  the  King  had,  were  employed  in  the 
oncord  expedition,  and  yet  thefe  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat  vyith  great  precipitation,  having  marched  near  k 
miles  in  one  day.  It  mud  be  obferved,  however,  that 
this  difficulty  of  conquering  America  proceeds  not  from 
the  valour  of  the  Americans  themfelves.  On  all  oc- 
cafions,  it  hath  been  evident,  that  the  latter  are  by  n® 
means  a  match  for  Britilh  foldiers  even  though  they 
greatly  exceed  them  in  number.  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  country  itfelf  which  proves  the  infuperable  obda- 
cle,  and  which  no  human  power  can  remove.  It  af- 
folds  fo  many  coverts,  and  hiding  places,  that  the 
provincials,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  have 
numberlefs  opportunities  of  dedroying  their  enemies 
without  any  danger  to  themfelves  ;  and  of  thefe  they 
have  taken  care  to  avail  themfelves,  as  we  fhall  have 
occafion  to  obferve„in  the  fequel. 

The  affair  at  Lexington  immediately  called  up  the 
whole  province  in  arms;  and  though  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  were  quickly  affembled  to  inved  the  troops  in  Bo- 

don, 
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fion,  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  crowds,  who  were 
haftily  affembling  for  this  purpofe,  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  home.  The  town  was  in  veiled  by  20,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Colonels  Ward,  Pribble, 
Heath,  Prefcot,  and  Thomas,  who  for  the  prefent, 
a£ted  as  Generals ;  and  having  fixed  their  head- quar¬ 
ters  at  Cambridge,  and  formed  a  line  of  encampment, 
extending  30  miles  in  length.  This  line  they  ftrength- 
ened  with  artillery,  and  were  foon  reinforced  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Putnam,  an  old  officer,  and  one  who  had  acquired 
reputation  in  the  two  laft  wars. 

General  Gage,  in  the  mean  time,  was,  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Congrels,  declared  a  public  enemy,  and,  as  far 
as  was  in  their  power,  depofed  from  his  government. 
For  fome  time  he  continued  with  the  troops  clofely 
blocked  up  in  Bofton  ;  and  being  cut  off  from  all  fup- 
plies  of  frefh  provifions,  began  foon  to  experience  a 
real  diffrefs.  The  provincials,  knowing  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  had  now  no  other  refource  for  fubfiftence 
than  the  King’s  {lores,  continued  the  blockade  the 
more  clofely,  hoping  that  a  fcarcity  of  provifions 
would  at  laft  oblige  the  General  to  confent  to  the  re¬ 
moval  at  lead  of  the  women  and  children,  and  for  this 
application  was  repeatedly  made.  At  laft  a  kind  of 
capitulation  was  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  ; 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  on  delivering  up  their 
arms,  they  were  to  have  free  leave  to  depart  with  their 
other  effeeffs.  The  arms  were  accordingly  delivered 
up;  but  after  this  was  done,  the  governor  ffiamefully 
refufed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  his  fide.  This 
breach  of  faith  was  very  much  complained  of,  and 
certainly  with  great  reafon.  A  particular  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  was  publifhed  by  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  ;  and  as  no  oppofite  one  appeared  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  fide,  we  mayjuftly  conclude  that  the  American 
complaints  were  well  founded. 

On  the  25U1  of  May,  a  ftrong reinforcement  arrived 
at  Bofton  from  England,  along  with  the  Generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton,  fo  that  the  force 

there 
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there  was  now  become  very  refpe&able.  Nothing, 
however,  of  confequence  happened  till  June  12.  when 
a  proclamation  was  iflucd  by  General  Gage,  of¬ 
fering  a  pardon  to  thofe  who  fhould  lay  down  their 
arms  and  retire  to  their  refpeekive  homes,  excepting 
only  Samuel  Adams  and  y ohn  Hancock ,  whofe  of¬ 
fences  were  faid  to  be  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  be 
expiated,  except  by  condign  punifhment.  All  thofe 
who  did  not  accept  of  the  proffered  mercy,  or  who 
ihould  protect,  correfpond  with,  or  conceal  them, 
veie  to  be  treated  as  rebels  and  traitors.  This  pro¬ 
clamation  alfo  declared,  that  as  a  flop  was  put  to  the 
one  courfe  of  juflice,  martial  law  fhould  take  place 
till  the  laws  could  be  reflored  to  their  former  effica¬ 
cy. 

j 

This  proclamation  had  as  little  efFe£l  as  any  of  the 
former.  Hancock  was  about  this  time  chofen  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Continental  Congrefs,  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  was  ccnfldcred  as  a  preliminary  to  immediate 
aftion,  for  which  both  parties  now  prepared.  The 
pod  of  Chari  e  A  on  being  thought  convenient  for  their 
purpofe  by  the  Provincials,  they  made  the  neceffary 
preparations,  and  fent  a  body  of  men  thither  at  night 
on  the  16th  of  June,  to  throw  up  works  on  Bunker's- 
hill,  an  high  ground  lying  juft  within  the  Ifthmus 
that  joins  the  peninfula  to  the  continent.  The  party 
lent  on  this  iervice,  carried  on  their  works  with  fuch 
extraordinary  filence,  that  though  the  peninfula  was 
iurrounded  with  fliips  of  war,  they  were  not  heard 
during  the  night.  80  great  alfo  was  their  diipatch, 
that  by  break  of  day  they  had  a  fmall  but  ftrong  re¬ 
doubt,  confiderable  entrenchments,  and  a  bread  work 
in  fome  parts  cannon  proof,  nearly  compleated.  The 
works  were  flrft  perceived  on  board  the  Lively  man 
of  war,  and  her  guns  gave  the  firft  intelligence  to 
General  Gage,  and  the  troops  in  Bofton. 

As  foon  as  the  difeovery  was  made,  a  continual 
and  heavy  fire  was  kept  upon  the  works  from  the  fhips 
of  war  lying  in  the  road,  and  from  the  top  of  Cop’s 
hill  in  Bofton  ;  notwiihftanding  which,  it  is  faid,  the 
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Americans  were  not  intimidated,  but  continued  tlieit* 
operations  with  great  firmnefs. 

About  noon,  General  Gage  caufed  a  confidcrable 
body  of  troops  to  be  embarked  under  the  command  of 
MajorGeneral  Howe,  and  Brigadier  General  Pigot,  to 
drive  the  Provincials  from  their  works.  The'  detach¬ 
ment  confifted  of  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  as  many 
of  light  infantry,  and  the  5th.  38th,  43d,  and  5 I  bat  - 
tallions,  with  a  proper  train  of  artillery,  who  landed 
withoutoppolkion  under  the  cannon  of  t-hemenof  war. 
The  two  Generals  found  the  enemy  fo  ftrongly  poked 
and  fo  numerous,  that  they  found  it  neceftary  to  fend 
for  a  reinforcement  before  the  attack  was  commenced. 
Accordingly,  they  'were  reinforced  by  forne  compa¬ 
nies  of  light  infantry  and  grenadiers,  the  47th  regi¬ 
ment,  and  the  fir  ft  battalion  of  marines,  amounting 
in  the  whole,  according  to  General  Gage’s  account# 
to  more  than  2000  men. 

The  attack  was  begun  by  a  moft  fevere  fire  of 
cannon  and  houitzers,  under  which  the  troops  ad¬ 
vanced  very  kowJy  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  halted 
feveral  times  to  give  the  artillery  an  opportunity  of 
ruining  the  works,  and  throwing  the  Provincials  in- 
to  confuuon.  As  the  Britifh  troops  were  greatly 
outnumbered  by  their  enemies,  they  found  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  accompliffiing  their  purpofe. 
The  Provincials  threw  fome  men  into  the  houles  of 
Charleftown,  which  covered  their  right  flank.  By 
this  means,  General  Pigot,  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Britifh  army,  was  engaged  at  once 
with  the  lines,  and  with  the  men  in  the  houfes.  In 
this  conflict,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire,  whether  by 
the  carcaffes  thrown  from  the  fhips,  or  by  the  troops, 
is  uncertain  5  and  as  the  fire  broke  out  in  feveral 
places,  and  no  means  were,  or  could  be  ufed  for  ex- 
tinguifhing  it,  the  whole  town  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
The  Provincials  behaved  with  great  refolution.  They 
did  not  return  a  {hot  until  the  King's  forces  had  al- 
moft  approached  the  works,  when  a  moft  dreadful 
fire  took  place,  by  which  a  great  number  of  the 
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braveft  Brit  Hi  foldiers  and  officers  fell.  At  this 
time,  our  troops  were  thrown  into  fome  diforder,  and 
General  Howe,  for  a  few  feconds,  is  faid  to  have  been 
leftalmoft  alone.  It  is  alfo  faid,  | tliat  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  General  Clinton,  who  arrived  from  Bofton 
during  the  engagement,  by  a  happy  manoeuvre,  ral¬ 
lied  the  troops  almoil  inftantaneoufly,  and  brought 
them  again  to  the  charge.  However  that  be,  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Britifh  troops  now  forced  the  A- 
merican  entrenchments,  and  the  Provincials  retreated 
over  Charleftown  neck. 

The  lofs  on  the  fide  of  the  Britilh  amounted  to 
1054  killed,  wounded  and  miffing  ;  the  Provincials 
rated  theirs  only  at  450,  but  General  Gage’s  account 
faid  that  it  mud  have  been  greatly  more  ;  and  that 
during  the  engagement,  they  were  feen  to  carry  of 
their  dead  and  bury  them  ;  a  circumftance  which 
cannot  but  be  reckoned  very  extraordinary. 

After  this  viclory,  the  troops  kept  pofteffion  of 
Bunker’s-hill,  which  they  fortified,  fo  that  the  force 
at  Bofton  was  now  divided  into  two  parts.  This, 
in  Come  fenfe,  was  an  advantage,  as  it  enlarged  their 
quarters  ;  they  having  before  been  much  incom¬ 
moded  for  want  of  room,  and  bad  provifions  ;  and 
the  number  of  their  Tick  at  this  time  was  faid  to  a- 
mount  to  1600. — The  Provincials,  however,  imme¬ 
diately  threw  up  works  on  another  hill  oppofite  to 
that  whereon  the  engagement  happened,  fo  that  the 
troops  were  as  clofely  inverted  in  that  peninfula  as 
they  had  been  in  Bofton.  They  did  not,  however, 
venture  to  make  any  attack, but  contented  themfelves 
with  throwing  bombs  and  fhells  at  a  diftance,  which 
produced  very  little  effeft  farther  than  accuftoming 
their  men  to  this  kind  of  fervice. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Wafhington  and  Lee,  who 
had  been  appointed  Generals  by  the  Congrefs,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  camp  before  Bofton  ;  and  the  blockade 
was  continued  throughout  the  year  with  very  few 
interefting  circumftances. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  the  ikirmifh  at  Lex¬ 
ington  would  raife  a  flame  in  the  colony  of  Mafiachu- 
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fcPs-bay  alone.  The  fuppofed  advantages  gained  by 
the  militia  in  that  fkirmifh,  elated  the  Americans  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  imagined  themfelves  fully 
able  to  cope  with  all  the  force  Britain  could  mailer 
againft  them.  The  cruelties  charged  upon  the  J3i  1  Li fli 
troops,  however  unjuilly,  alio  produced  a  great  effect, 
and  prodigiouily  increafed  the  commotions  in  the  o~ 
ther  colonies.  In  fome  places,  the  magazines  were 
feized,  and  in  New  Jerfey  the  treafury.  At  the  fame 
time,  without  waiting  for  any  concert  or  advice,  a  Hop 
was  al moil  every  where  put  to  the  exportation  of  pro- 
vilions  ;  and  in  fome  places,  all  exportation  was  flop¬ 
ped  till  the  opinion  of  the  general  Congrefs  fiiould  be 
known.  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  plan  was  utterly 
rejected  by  the  affemblies  of  Pennfylvania  and  New 
Jerfey,  nor  was  it  received  any  where. 

When  the  Congrefs  mefon  May  10.  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  it  was  refolved  to  raife  an  army,  and  eftablifh  a 
paper  currency  for  its  payment  ;  the  United  Colonies , 
by  which  name  the  Americans  now  diftinguiflied 
themfelves,  being  fecurity  for  the  realizing  this  cur¬ 
rency.  They  alfo  ftridtly  prohibited  the  fupplying 
of  the  Britifh  fifheries  with  any  kind  of  provifion  ;  and 
to  render  this  order  the  more  effectual,  they  flopped 
all  exportation  to  thofe  colonies,  iflands,  and  places 
which  kill  retained  their  obedience.  This  m-eafure 
exceedingly  diflreffed  the  people  of  Newfoundland, 
and  all  thofe  concerned  in  the  fifheries  ;  infomuch, 
that  to  prevent  an  abfolute  famine,  feveral  fhips  were 
under  a  neceffity  of  returning  light  from  that  fiation 
to  carryout  provifions  from  that  place  to  Ireland. 

The  city  and  province  of  New -York,  notwithfland- 
ing  their  former  moderation,  on  receiving  an  account 
of  the  fkirmifh  at  Lexington,  feemed  to  receive  a  doable 
portion  of  the  fp nit  of  the  other  colonies.  A  very 
numerous  affociation  was  formed,  and  a  provincial 
Congrefs  defied.  But  as  fome  regiments  from  Ire¬ 
land  were  expected  fpeedily  to  arrive  there,  and  the 
place  itfelf  was  open  by  fea,  its  fituation  was  become 
very  critical.  In  thefe  circumdances,  a  body  of  Con- 
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i  edlicut  men  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
Vork  avowedly  for  its  prote&ion,  and  probably  alfo  to 
Support  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants. 
Their  ftrength,  however,  was  not  fufficient  to  afford  an 
effectual  protection,  nor,  had  it  been  greater,  would  it 
.nave  availed  againft  an  attack  by  fea.  i  he  cityaccord- 
ingly  applied,  through  its  delegates,  to  the  conti¬ 
nental  Congrefs  for  inftruCtions  how  to  aCt  on  the 
arrival  of  the  troops.  The  Congrefs  advifed  them 
for  tjte  prefent,  to  act  defenfively  with  regard  to  the 
troops,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done  confiflent  with 
their  own  fecunt^  to  fuffer  them  to  occupy  their 
barracks  as  long  as  they  behaved  peaceably  and 
quietly  ;  but  not  to  fuller  them  to  ereCt  any  fortifi- 
oat ion,  or  in  any  manner  to  cut  off  the  communicati¬ 
ons  between  the  city  and  country  ;  and  if  they  at¬ 
tempted  hoftilities,  that  tBeyfhould  defend  themfelves, 
and  repel  force  by  force.  They  alfo  recommended 
to  them  to  provide  for  the  worft  that  might  happen, 
by  fecuring  places  of  retreat  for  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  by  removing  the  arms  and  ammunition  from 
the  magazines  ;  and  by  keeping  a  fufficient  number 
of  men  embodied  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants 
in  general.  The  city  was  thus  almoft  left  a  defart,  and 
was  by  its  own  inhabitants  devoted  to  the  flames  ;  but 
happily  for  New- York,  the  troops  happened  to  be 
more  wanted  at  Bolton,  and  were  accordingly  fent 
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limner. 

The  colony  of  Georgia  now  alfo  acceded  to  the 
general  alliance.  A  provincial  Congrefs  having  af- 
fembled  in  the  month  of  July,  they  lpeedily  agreed 
to  ail  tl  le  refolutions  of  the  two  general  Congieffes, 
and  fent  five  deputies  to  attend  the  prefent.  They 
at  once  entered  into  all  the  meafures  of  the  other 
Cuionies,  and  adopted  fimilar  ones.  They  declared, 
that  though  their  province  was  not  included  in  any 
of  the  opprefhve  a t\s  lately  palled  againit  America, 
they  conlidered  that  rather  as  an  infult  than  a  favour, 
as  being  done  with  a  view  to  divide  them  from 
their  American  brethren  ;  and  from  this  accefficn  to 
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the  confederacy,  the  Americans  now  a  (Turned  the 
title  of  the  “  Thirteen  United  Colonies, 

But  the  mod  remarkable  expedition  undci  taken 
this  year  by  the  Provincials,  was  fet  on  foot  b\  fomc 
private  perfons  belonging  to  the  back  parts  of  Con- 
nedlicut,  Maffachufet’s,  and  NewAork.  Ibis  was 
the  furprize  of  Ticonderago,  Crown.-point,  and  other 
fortrefies  fituated  on  the  great  lakes,  unu  commanding 
the  paffes  between  the  Britifh  colonies  and  Canada. 
Some  of  the  firft,  who  formed  this  defign,  and  had  fet 
out  with  the  greatefl  privacy,  in  its  execution,  met 
by  the  way  with  others,  who,  without  any  previous 
concert,  were  embarked  in  the  fame  project.  Thefe 
adventurers  amounted  in  all  to  about  240  men,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Eafon,  and  Colonel  Ethan 
Allan.  They  furprifed  the  forts  of  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderago  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  ;  and  found 
in  the  forts  a  confiderable  quantity  of  artillery,  a- 
mounting  to  200  pieces  of  cannon,  befides  fome  mor¬ 
tars,  howitzers,  and  quantities  of  various  (lores  which 
to  them  were  highly  valuable  :  they  alfo  took  two 
veffels  which  gave  them  the  command  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.-  Flufhed  with  this  fuccefs,  the  Congrefs  at¬ 
tempted  the  conqueft  of  Canada  itfelf.  The  Gene¬ 
rals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler,  with  two  regiments 
of  New-York  militia,  a  body  of  New-England  men, 
and  fome  others,  amounting  in  all  to  near  3000  men, 
were  appointed  for  this  fervice.  A  number  of  bat- 
teaux  or  fiat  boats,  were  built  at  Ticonderago  and 
Crown  Point,  to  convey  the  forces  along  lake  Cham¬ 
plain  to  the  river  Sord,  which  forms  the  entrance  into 
Canada,  and  is  competed  of  the  fur  pi  us  waters  of  the 
lakes  which  it  difeharges  into  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
and  would  afford  an  eafy  communication  between 
both,  were  it  not  for  fome  rapids  that  obdrinff  the 
navigation.  But  before  Montgomery’s  forces  were 
half  arrived,  he  received  intelligence,  that  a  fchooner 
of  confiderable  force,  with  fome  other  armed  veffels, 


which  lay  at  the  fort  of  St  John’s  on  Sorel  river, 
were  preparing  to  enter  the  lake,  and  thereby  effec- 
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tual]y  his  paflage.  In  the  latter  end  of  A u- 

guT  therefore,  he  proceeded  with  what  force  he  had 
to  tiie  1  fie  iiux  Noix,  which  lies  in  the  entrance  of 
the  river,  and  took  the  neceffary  meafures  to  prevent 
thefe  veffels  from  entering  the  lake.  Schuyler,  who 
i. that  time  commanded  in  chief,  having  alfo  arrived 
from  Albany,  they  publifhed  a  declaration  to  encou¬ 
rage  the  Canadians  to  join  them,  and  pufhed  on#  to 
toe  fort  of  St  John’s.  The  fire  from  this  fort,  as 
welj  as  the  ftrong  appearances  of  force  and  refiftance 
1 1 1 c  1 1  they  obferved,  occafioned  their  landing  at  a 
confiderable  distance  in  a  country  covered  with  thick 
woods,  deep  fwamps,  and  interfered  with  creeks 
and  waters.  In  this  fituation,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  confiderable  body  of  Indians,  fo  that  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  return  to  the  ifland  next  day,  and  to  defer 
their  operations  until  the  arrival  of  the  artillery  and 
reinforcements  which  they  expe&ed. 

Schuyler,  upon  this,  returned  to  Albany,  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  he  had  for  fome  time  been  negociating 
with  the  Indians,  and  found  himfelf  afterwards  fo 
much  occupied  by  bunnefs,  or  diflreffed  in  his  health, 
that  the  whole  weight  of  the  management  of  affairs 
3n  Canada  fell  upon  General  Montgomery,  a  man 
laid  to  be  eminently  qualified  for  any  kind  of  mili¬ 
tary  fervice.  His  fir  ft  meafure  was  to  detach  thofe 
Indians  ftom  General  Carleton  who  had  entered  into 
his  fervice  ;  and  being  flrengtheried  by  the  arrival  of 
his  reinforcements  and  artillery,  he  refolved  to  lay 
liege  to  Fort  St  John.  This  was  garrifoned  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  7th  and  26th  regiments,  being, 
nearly  all  the  regular  troops  then  in  Canada  ;  and 
was  well  provided  with  ftores,  ammunition  and  artil¬ 
lery.  The  Provincial  parties  were  fpread  over  the 
adjacent  country,  and  were  every  where  received  by 
the  Canadians  with  the  greateft  kindnefs.  The 
latter  not  only  joined  them  in  confiderable  numbers, 
but  gave  them  every  pofiible  affiftance  both  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  fiege,  removing  the  artillery,  or  fup? 
plying  them  with  provifions  and  neceffaries.  In  the 
mean  time,  Ethan  Allan^  who  afted  only  as  a  mere, 
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adventurer,  without  any  commiffion  from  the  Con- 
grefs,  thought  to  raife  and  diftinguifh  himfelf,  by 
furprizing  the  town  of  Montreal.  This  rafli  enter- 
prize  he  undertook  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  party  of 
Engliffi  Provincials  and  Canadians,  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  afking  the  af- 
fiftance  of  other  detached  parties,  which  he  might 
have  eafily  obtained.  The  event  was  fuch  as  his 
raftmefs  deferved.  He  was  met  by  the  militia,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Englifh  officers,  and  fome  few 
regulars,  who  were  in  the  place.  By  them  he  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner,  with  40  of  his  men,  the 
reft  efcaping  into  the  woods.  Allan,  with  his  fel- 
lovv-prifoners,  were,  by  General  Carleton's  order, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  fent,  in  that  condition,  on 
board  a  man  of  war  to  England,  from  whence,  how¬ 
ever,  they  were  foon  after  remanded  back  to  Ame¬ 
rica. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Montgomery  made  all 
the  necelfary  provifions  for  reducing  fort  St  John. 
Being  greatly  in  want  of  ammunition,  he  attacked  and 
took  a  fmall  fort,  called  Chavtbh ,  lying  deeper  in  the 
country  than  St  John’s.  Here  he  found  above  120 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  with  other  military  ftores, 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  fiege  of  St  John's.  The 
garrifon  at  this  place  confifted  of  between  fix  and  fe- 
ven  hundred  men,  of  whom  500  were  regulars,  and 
the  reft  Canadian  volunteers.  They  endured  the 
hardihips  of  a  very  long  fiege,  augmented  by  a  fcar- 
city  of  provifions,  with  great  conitancy,  and  refolu.- 
'  tion.  General  Carleton,  in  the  mean  time,  ufed  his 
utmoft  endeavours  for  its  relief.  Attempts  had  been 
made  for  fome  time  by  Colonel  M‘Lean,  for  raffing 
a  Scotch  regiment,  under  the  name  of  Royal  High¬ 
land  Emigrants,  to  be  compofed  of  natives  of  that 
country  who  had  lately  arrived  in  America,  and 
who,  in  confequence  of  the  troubles,  had  not  obtained 
fettlements.  With  thefe,  and  fome  Canadians,  to 
the  amount  of  a  few  hundred  men,  the  Colonel  was 
polled  near  the  junction  of  the  Sorel  with  the  river 
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St  Lawrence.  General  Carleton  was  at  Montreal, 
where,  with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  he  had  got  together 
about  a  thoufand  men,  compofed  principally  of  Ca¬ 
nadians,  with  a  few  regulars,  and  fome  Englifh  officers 
and  volunteers.  With  thefe,  he  intended  to  have 
joined  M‘Lean,  and  then  marched  dire&ly  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  St  John’s.  But  on  his  attempting  to  pafs 
over  from  the  ifland  to  Montreal,  he  was  attacked  at 
Longueil  by  a  party  of  the  Provincials,  who  eafily 
defeated  him,  and  ruined  the  whole  defign.  Ano¬ 
ther  party  had  driven  M‘Lean  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Sorel,  where  the  Canadians,  having  received  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Governor’s  defeat,  immediately  abandoned 
him,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  make  the  bell  of  hi3 
way  to  Quebec  with  the  Emigrants. 

The  fort  of  St  John’s  was  now  foon  obliged  to 
furrender,  and  the  garrifon  were  made  prifoners  of 
war,  and  fent  to  Ticonderago.  The  Provincials  found 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  artillery  and  ufeful  ftores 
in  the  place. — On  the  retreat  of  M‘Lean,  the  party 
by  whom  he  was  defeated,  immediately  ere&ed  bat¬ 
teries  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sorel  with  the  river  St  Lawrence,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  efcape  down  the  latter  of  a  number  of  arm¬ 
ed  veffels  which  General  Carleton  had  at  Montreal  ; 
for  the  fame  purpofe,  they  alfo  conilrudted  armed 
rafts  and  floating  batteries.  By  thefe  meafures,  the 
paffage  of  General  Carleton’s  armament  to  Quebec  was 
effe&ually  prevented.  They  were  not  only  foiled  in 
feveral  attempts,  but  purfued,  and  driven  from  their 
anchors  by  the  Provincials.  Soon  after,  Montgome¬ 
ry  himfelf  arrived  at  Montreal,  which  was  forced  to 
fubmit,  their  being  no  forces  there  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  it. 

This  happened  on  the  13th  of  Nov.  1775  >  and  no¬ 
thing  could  now  give  the  lead  hope  of  preferving  the 
fmalleft  part  of  Canada  but  the  latenefs  of  the  fea- 
fon.  There  remained  but  a  handful  of  troops  in 
the  province  ;  and  the  taking  of  General  Carleton, 
which  feemed  almoft  certain,  would  infallibly  deter¬ 
mine 
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mine  its  fate.  The  Governor,  however,  found  means 
to  make  his  efcape  in  a  dark  night  in  a  boat,  with  muf¬ 
fled  paddles  ;  and  having  pafted  the  enemies  guards 
and  batteries,  arrived  fafely  at  Quebec.  The  whole 
of  the  naval  force,  confiding  of  eleven  armed  vefiels, 
together  with  all  the  officers,  and  feveral  foldiers,  who 
had  taken  refuge  on  board,  when  General  Montgo¬ 
mery  approached,  now  became  prifoners  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time,  another  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken  againft.  Quebec  from  the  New- England  iide, 
by  a  route  which  iiad  hitherto  been  untried  and  deem¬ 
ed  impracticable.  This  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  Colonel  Arnold,  who,  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  marched  from  the  camp  near  Bofton,  at  the 
head  of  1  100  men  to  Newbury-port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Merrimack,  where  veffels  were  in  readme] s 
to  convey  them  by  fea  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ken¬ 
nebec  in  New-  Hampfhire  ;  a  voyage  of  about  4^ 
leagues.  On  the  22d  of  the  fame  month,  they  em¬ 
barked  their  flores  and  troops  in  200  batteaux  at 
Gardiner’s  town  on  the  Kennebeck,  and  proceeded 
with  great  difficulty  up  that  river  ;  their  batteaux 
being  frequently  filled  with  water  and  overfet  ;  in 
c-oniequence  of  which,  part  of  their  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  provifions,  were  fometimes  loft.  Their  paf- 
fage  by  land  alfo  was  attended  with  prodigious  dif¬ 
ficulties.  They  had  to  encounter  thick  woods,  deep 
fwamps,  fteep  mountains  and  precipices,  and  were 
fometimes  obliged  to  cut  their  way  through  the  thick¬ 
ets  for  feveral  miles  together.  From  all  thefe  impedi¬ 
ments,  their  progrefs  was  very  flow,  being  in  general 
only  from  four  or  five  to  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day.  The 
conftant  fatigue  and  labour  caufed  many  of  their  men 
to  fall  fick  ;  and  provifions  grew  at  length  lo  fcarce, 
that  fome  of  the  men  eat  their  dogs,  and  whatever 
el fe  of  any  kind  could  be  converted  into  food. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  Kennebeck, 
they  fent  back  their  Tick,  and  one  of  the  Colonels 
took  that  opportunity  of  returning  with  his  divifioa, 
under  pretence  of  the  fcarcity  of  provifions,  without 
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the  confent  or  knowledge  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
who  had  marched  forwards.  By  this  defertion,  and 
the  return  of  the  fick,  Arnold’s  detachment  was  very 
confiderably  weakened.  They  proceeded,  however, 
with  their  ufua!  conftancy  ;  and  furmounting  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  on  Nov.  3.  they  came  to  a  houfe,  which  was 
the  fir  ft  they  had  feen  for  31  days  ;  having  fpent  all 
that  time  in  traverfing  a  hideous  wildernefs,  without 
meeting  with  any  thing  human. 

Here  they  were  received  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs 
by  the  Canadians  ;  and  Arnold  immediately  publish¬ 
ed  an  addrefs  to  the  people,  figned  by  General  Wafli- 
mgton,  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  which  had  before 
been  ifiued  by  Schuyler  and  Montgomery.  The  city 
of  Quebec  was  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  great  weak- 
nefs,  as  well  as  in  great  internal  difcontent  and  difor- 
der,  being  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  Tided 
with  the  Britilh  Legifiature,  the  other  with  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  great  dependence 
could  then  be  placed  on  the  French  inhabitants  for 
the  defence  of  the  city.  Many  of  them  were  waver¬ 
ing,  and  fome  worfe  ;  and  as  to  other  matters,  there 
were  no  troops  of  any  fort  in  the  place,  till  M^ean’s 
handful  of  new  raifed  Emigrants  arrived  from  the 
Sorel.  Some  marines,  which  Carleton  had  fent  for  to 
Bofton,  were  refufed  by  a  naval  council  of  war,  from 
the  latenefs  of  the  fealon,  and  the  danger  of  the  navi¬ 
gation.  The  militia,  however,  had  been  lately  em¬ 
bodied  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  Quebec,  when  Arnold 
and  his  party  appeareJ  at  Point  Levi,  oppofite  to  the 
town,  on  Nov.  9.  The  river  was  fortunately  between 
them  and  the  town,  and  the  boats  fecured  ;  other- 
wife,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  they  would  have  be¬ 
come  mafters  of  it  in  the  firft  furprife  and  confufion. 

1  ney  were  indeed  fupplied  with  vefiels  in  a  few  days 
by  the  Canadians  ;  and  they  pafied  in  a  dark  night, 
notwithftanding  the  vigilance  of  the  armed  vefiels  in 
the  river.  The  critical  moment  was  now  pafi.  The 
inhabitants  united  in  their  common  defence.  Two 
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gags  were  fent  to  fummon  them  to  Surrender,  but 
they  were  dred  at,  and  no  meffage  admitted. 

General  Montgomery,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not 
fail  to  invert  the  town  as  foon  as  he  arrived;  but  Go- 
vernor  Carleton  took  fuch  meafures  for  its  defence, 
that  all  his  endeavours  proved  abortive.  His  firft  rtep 
was  to  oblige  all  thofe  to  quit  the  place  who  refuted 
to  take  arms  in  its  defence.  The  garrifon,  including 
all  orders  who  did  duty,  confided  of  about  1500  men  , 
a  number,  even  fuppofing  them  to  have  been  the  belt 
troops  imaginable,  extremely  unequal  to  the  defence 
of  fuch  extenfive  works,  had  not  an  equal  weaknefs 
prevailed  on  the  fide  of  the  befiegers. 

On  Dec.  5.  Montgomery  fent  a  letter  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  magnifying  his  own  rtrength,  and  fetting  forth 
the  weaknefs  of  the  garrifon,  (hewing  the  impofiibili- 
ty  of  relief,  and  recommending  an  immediate  furren- 
der.  This  flag  was  fired  at  as  well  as  the  reft ;  but 
Montgomery  found  other  means  to  convey  a  letter  to 
the  fame  purpofe  into  the  town,  and  get  it  delivered 
to  the  Governor;  which,  however,  had  no  effe<ft. 

In  a  few  days,  a  fix  gun  battery  was  opened  a- 
gainft  the  town;  but  the  cannon  were  too  fmall  to 
produce  any  confiderable  efFe<ft.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fnow  lay  io  deep  on  the  ground,  and  the  climate 
was  fo  exceflively  fevere,  that  the  American  General 
perceived  there  was  an  abfolute  impoflibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fiege  for  any  length  of  time,  and  thatthere 
was  a  neceflity  for  doing  fomething  decifive  immedi¬ 
ately.  For  this  reafon,  he  determined  to  give  an  af- 
fault  without  lofs  of  time,  though  his  troops  were 
fcarce  fuperior  in  number  to  the  garrifon,  and  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  better  difeiplined.  However,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  at¬ 
tended  him,  and  alfo  on  the  difpofition  of  the  garri¬ 
fon  itfelf,  he  refolved  to  attempt  the  place  by  efca- 
lade. 

Whilft  he  was  making  the  preparations  for  this 
purpofe,  it  is  faid  that  the  garrifon  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  defigns  by  fome  deferters  ;  and  that  he 
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perceived  they  knew  not  only  his  general  defign,  but 
the  particular  mode  by  which  he  intended  to  put  it 
in  execution.  This  rendered  a  total  change  of  his 
difpofitions  neceflary,  and  it  is  poffible  that  this 
might  fomewhat  influence  the  fucceeding  events. 
On  the  lad  day  of  December  1775,  and -under  cover 
ot  a  violent  fnow  ftorm,  he  began  the  aflault.  He 
divided  his  army  into  four  parties  ;  two  of  which  car¬ 
ried  on  falie  attacks  agamft  the  upper  town,  whilfl: 
himfelf  and  Arnold  carried  on  two  real  ones  againd 
oppofite  parts  of  the  lower  town.  About  five  o’clock 
Montgomery  himfelf  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
New- York  troops,  againft  the  fewer  town  ;  but  from 
fome  difficulties  which  intervened,  the  fignal  for  en¬ 
gaging  bad  been  given,  and  the  garrifon  alarmed 
before  he  could  reach  the  place.  He,  however, 
prefled  on  in  a  narrow  defile  with  a  precipice  on  one 
hand,  and  a  hanging  rock  over  him  on  the  other; 
He  feized  and  palled  the  firfl  barrier  ;  but  the  fecond 
being  much  flronger,  and  defended  by  cannon  loaded 
with  grape- (hot,  an  end  was  at  once  put  to  his  hopes 
and  life.  Montgomery  himfelf,  his  aid-de-camp, 
fome  other  officers,  and  molt  of  thofe  who  were  near 
him,  were’ killed.  After  his  death,  the  command 
devolved  on  a  Mr  Campbell,  who  immediately  retired,, 
without  making  any  farther  attempt. 

Arnold’s  party,  in  the  mean  time,  ignorant  of 
Montgomery’s  misfortune,  attacked  another  part  of 
the  town  with  great  vigour  ;  but  their  commander 
was  likewife  difabled,  having  his  lee  ffiattered,  fo 
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that  he  was  carried  off  to  the  camp.  Notwithflanding 
this,  however,  the  attack  was  carried  on  by  his  offi¬ 
cers  ;  till  the  garrifon  having  recovered  from  their 
furprize,  and  having  nothing  to  fear  from  any  other 
quarter,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  whole  party,  fo 
that  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  themfelves  pri- 
foners  of  war.  In  this  attack,  the  Americans  owned 
they  had  loll  upwards  of  800  men. 

After  this  difafter,  the  befiegers  immediately  quit¬ 
ted  their  camp,  and  retired  about  three  miles  from 

the 
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the  city.  Here  they  fortified  themfelves  in  the  bell 
manner  they  were  able  ;  being  apprehenfive  of  a 
purfuit  from  tlie  garrifon.  The  governor,  how¬ 
ever,  not  thinking  them  fit  for  fucli  a  fcrvice,  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  keeping  on  the  defenfive,  as 
well  knowing  that  he  would  foon  be  relieved  by 
powerful  fuccours  from  England.  —  But  though  the 
provincials  were  now  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to 
iiorm  the  town,  they  continued  for  fome  time  to  be 
very  formidable.  The  fiege  wss  converted  into  a 
blockade,  and  Arnold  found  means  effectually  to  cut 
off  the  means  of  obtaining  fupplies  either  of  provi* 
fions  or  any  other  rniceffaries. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  year,  the  flame  of  war 
had  fpread  through  all  the  northern  colonies.  In 
Virginia  a  long  altercation  took  place  between  the 
people  and  their  Governor,  Lord  Dunmore,  which 
at  laft  terminated  in  adts  of  open  hoftility,  and  a 
ruinous  prasdatory  war.  On  the  8th  of  June,  his 
Lordfhip  retired  on  board  the  Fowey  man  of  war, 
where  his  family  had  been  fent  before.  This  re¬ 
moval  occafioned  many  meffages  between  him  and 
the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes,  who  were  then  fitting  to 
deliberate  on  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  propofal. 
Lord  Dunmore  refolutely  perfifted  in  his  defign  of 
remaining  on  board,  notwithftanding  of  his  prefence 
being  required  in  thcaffembly.  At  laft,  the  bufinefs 
of  the  fefiion  being  finiflied,  he  was  finally  defired. 
to  come  on  fhore,  and  give  his  affent  to  fuch  bills  as 
he  approved  ;  but  he  ftill  refufed  to  truft  himfelf 
among  them  in  the  capital;  however,  he  was  willing  to 
meet  them  for  that  purpofe  at  his  own  houfe,  or  on 
board  the  man  of  war,  if  they  thought  proper  to 
wait  on  him.  On  receiving  this  meffage,  the  Bur¬ 
geffes  immediately  refolved,  that  it  was  a  high  breach 
of  privilege;  and  that  the  Governor’s  condudl  gave 
them  reafon  to  think,  that  he  meditated  fome  hottile 
defigns  againft  the  colony. 

The  affembly  now  broke  up,  ftill  profeffing  their 
loyalty  to  the  King  ;  but  the  Britifh  Government 
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was  ptt  an  end  to,  and  an  a  fie  mb  ly  of  delegates 
iupplied  the  place  cf  the  Houfe  of  Burgefles.  The 
new  afiembly  began  immediately  to  prepare  for  war, 
as  did  alfo  the  Governor,  who  fl ill  imagined  himfelf 
able,  by  means  of  the  armed  Veffels,  to  retain  at  lead 
part  of  the  country  under  his  fubjedtion.  "The  fir  ft  ho- 
ftilities  on  his  part  were  produced  by  necefTity  ;  for  as 
the  Virginians  refufed  to  fupply  him  with  provifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  take  them  by  force.  On  the  25th 
ot  October,  however,  he  made  an  attempt  to  burn  a 
port- town  in  an  important  fituation  named  Hamp¬ 
ton.  But  in  this  he  was  difappointed,  and  repulfed 
with  the  lofs  of  a  tender  which  was  taken,  and  fome 
men  killed. 

On  November  7.  his  Lordfhip  iffued  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  which  martial  law  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
country,  and  all  the  indented  fervants,  negroes,  &c. 
belonging  to  rebels,  were  declared  free,  and  in¬ 
vited  to  join  his  Majefty’s  forces. — In  confequence 
of  this  proclamation,  the  Governor  was  foon  joined  by 
fome  hundreds  both  of  blacks  and  whites  ;  many  o- 
thers  alfo  abjured  the  a£Is  of  the  Congrefs  ;  and  his 
Lordfhip  hoped  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  fub- 
due  one  part  of  the  province  by  means  of  the  other, 
without  any  foreign  afiiftance. 

For  this  purpofe,  he  took  poflefTion  of  a  pofl  called 
the  Great  Bridge,  which  lay  at  fome  diffance  from 
the  town  of  Norfolk,  and  was  a  pafs  of  great  confe- 
quence  ;  a  large  party  of  rebels  had  formed  themfelves 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Woodford,  with  a  de- 
fign  to  oppofe  his  Lordfhip  ;  but  he  conftrudled  a 
fort  on  the  Norfolk  fide  of  the  bridge,  which  he  put 
into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that  they  did  not 
think  proper  to  attack  him. 

At  this  time,  the  whole  force  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Dunmore  did  not  exceed  200  regulars,  the 
reft  being  a  mixture  of  blacks  and  whites,  upon  whom 
no  dependence  could  be  placed.  The  rebels  like  wife 
fortified  themfelves  ;  and  Lord  Dunmore  rafbly  form¬ 
ed  the  refolution  of  furprizing  them  in  their  intrench- 
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ments,  tho’  he  knew  their  numbers  were  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  his  own.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  9th 
of  December.  Captain  Fordyce  with  his  company 
of  grenadiers,  amounting  to  about  60  men,  led  on  the 
reft;  but  they  were  all  either  killed,  taken,  or  wounded. 
The  fire  from  the  fort  allowed  the  reft  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  retiring  without  being  purlued  ;  but  the  above 
mentioned  difafter  obliged  his  Lordihip  to  relinquifh 
his  poll  at  Great  Bridge,  and  again  retire  on  fhip- 
board  ;  and  the  number  of  his  veffels  being  confide- 
rably  inereafed  by  thofe  he  found  in  the  port  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  he  formed  a  fleet  confiderable  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  veffels,  and  likewife  of  the  people  who 
were  on  board,  by  reafon  that  many  had  taken  refuge 
on  board  thefe  veffels  ;  yet  it  was  abfolutely  without 
force,  and  even  without  hands  proper  for  navigation. 
The  rebels  took  poffeflion  of  Norfolk,  and  the  fleet 
retired  to  a  greater  diftance.  The  people  j*n  the 
fleet,  however,  being  cut  off  from  every  kind  of 
fuccour  from  the  fhore,  foon  began  to  be  diftrefied 
for  want  of  provisions.  This  occafioned  conflant 
bickering  between  the  armed  /hips  and  boats,  and 
the  American  troops  llationed  along  the  fhore,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  Norfolk.  At  length,  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  Liverpool  man  of  war  from  England,  a  flag  was 
fent  on  fliore  to  put  the  queftion,  Whether  they  would 
fupply  his  Majefty’s  lhips  with  provifions  or  not  ? 
and  being  anfwered  in  the  negative,  and  the  fiiips  in 
the  harbour  being  continually  annoyed  by  the  fire  of 
the  rebels  from  that  part  of  the  town  which  lay  next 
the  water,  it  was  determined  to  didodge  them  by 
deftroving  it.  The  inhabitants  accordingly  were 
defired  to  remove  from  the  danger  ;  and  on  the  fir  ft 
day  of  the  new  year,  the  town  was  deftroyed  and 
burnt  by  the  cannon  of  the  men  of  war. 

Nor  were  the  Governors  of  the  fou  them  colonies 
in  a  much  better  fituation  than  Lord  Dunmore. 
The  government  of  South  Carolina  was  lodged  in  a 
Council  of  Safety,  confiding  of  13  perfons.,  with  the 
qccafional  afliilance  cf  a  Committee  of  99.  As  they 
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had  intelligence  that  an  armament  was  preparing  in 
England,  which  was  particularly  intended  again  ft 
Charles-Town,  no  means  were  left  untried  for  its  de¬ 
fence,  in  difciplining  the  forces,  procuring  arms  and 
gunpowder,  and  particularly  in  fortifying  and  fecur- 
ing  Charles-Town,  Similar  meafures  were  purfued 
m  North  Carolina.  The  Provincial  Congrefs,  and 
committees  were  in  a  date  of  mod  violent  war  with 
the  Governor.  Upon  a  number  of  charges,  particu¬ 
larly  of  fomenting  a  civil  war,  and  excitmg  an  infur- 
reftion  among  the  negroes,  he  was  declared  an  enemy 
to  America  in  general,  and  to  that  province  in  parti¬ 
cular  ;  and  all  perfons  were  forbid  to  hold  communica¬ 
tion  with  him.  As  he  expended  by  means  of  the  back 
fettlers,  as  well  as  of  the  Scots  Emigrants,  to  be  able 
to  K  ile  a  confiderable  force,  he  took  pains  to  fortify 
his  palace  at  Newbern,  that  it  might  anfwer  the 
double  purpofe  of  a  garrifon  and  magazine.  But 
before  this  could  be  effe&ed,  the  moving  of  fome 
cannon  excited  fuch  a  commotion  among  the  people, 
that  he  found  it  necedary  to  abandon  the  palace, 
and  retire  on  board  a  dcop  of  war  in  Cape  Fear 
river.  On  this  occafion,  the  people  difeovered  pow¬ 
der,  diet,  and  other  military  dores  and  implements 
which  had  been  buried  in  the  palace  garden  and  yard. 
This  ferved  to  inflame  them  exceedingly  ;  every  man 
confidcring  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  plot  againd  himfelr. 
In  other  refpedls,  the  province  had  followed  the 
example  of  their  neighbours  in  South  Carolina,  by 
edablifhinp;  a  Council  and  Committees  of  Safety, 
with  other  fubditutes  for  a  regular  and  permanent 
government.  They  alfo  purfued  the  fame  methods 
of  providing  for  defence,  of  railing,  arming,  and 
fupporting  forces,  and  of  training  the  militia. 

In  the  province  of  Mad'achufet’s-bay,  things  went 
even  worfe,  if  podible,  than  in  the  South.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  the  town  of  Falmouth  diared  the 
fate  of  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  Some  particular  vio¬ 
lence  or  mifoehaviour,  relative  to  the  loading  of  a 
mall  (hip,  drew  the  indignation  of  the  Admiral  upon 
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this  place,  and  occafioned  an  order  for  its  defli action. 
The  officer  who  commanded  the  (hips  upon  this 
occafion,  gave  two  hours  previous  notice  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  provide  for  their  fafety  ;  and  the  tune 
further  enlarged  till  next  morning,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  negociation  for  delivering  up  their  artillery  ano 
fmall  arms,  on  condition  of  faving  the  town.  1  his, 
however,  they  at  lad  refufed  to  perform;  but  had 
made  ufe  of  the  interval  for  the  removal  of  their 
effects.  About  nine  in  the  morning,  a  cannonade 
was  begun,  and  continued  with  little  intermiffion 
through  the  day.  The  principal  part  of  the  town 
was  deftroyed  ;  but  when  the  failors  landed,  to  corn- 
pleat  the  deftruft-ion,  they  were  repulfed. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  the  alfembly  of  Mafia- 
chufet’s-bay  pafied  an  aft:  for  granting  Letters  of 
Marque  and  Reprifal,  and  the  efiabhfhment  of  Courts 
of  Admiralty  for  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Britiffi  fhips.  Still,  however,  the  people  prefefied 
an  attachment  to  Great  Britain  ;  for  though  they 
took  up  arms  againfi;  the  government,  it  was  (fill 
with  a  view  to  the  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  and  no 
declaration  of  Independency  was  iffiied  this  year. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  difputes  which 
now  enfued  in  Parliament  on  the  fubjeft:  of  Ame¬ 
rican  affairs.  It  is  fufficient  to  take  notice,  that 
all  oppofition  was  borne  down,  and  coercive  meafures 
determined  on.  Twenty-five  thoufand  men  were 
deflined  for  America,  and  the  feamen  were  increafed 
to  28,000  ;  a  bill  was  pafied,  forbidding  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  rebellious  colonies  ;  and  though  the 
Congrefs  fent  a  petition  by  Mr  Penn,  governor  of 
Pennfylvania,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  no  anfwer  would  be  given  to  it.  This 
gentleman,  in  a  long  examination  before  the  Lords, 
discovered  many  particulars  concerning  the  (Length 
and  determined  refolution  of  the  Americans,  which 
the  Mi.niftry  feem  to  have  difijelieved,  or  thought  to 
be  exaggerated  ;  as  no  regard  was  ever  paid  to  them. 
And  though  no  proof  had  been  brought  of  the  deli a- 
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quency  of  Georgia,  at  lead  in  an  equal  degree  with 
the  red  of  the  colonies,  this  colony  was  included 
among  the  red  ;  and  all  (hips  belonging  to  the  Thir¬ 
teen  Colonies  were  declared  to  be  lawful  prizes. 

The  fird  remarkable  tranfadlion  of  the  year  1776, 
was  the  evacuation  of  the  town  of  Bodon.  The  ar¬ 
my  there  had  been  exceedingly  diftreffed  through  the 
winter,  notwithdanding  Britain  had  put  herfelf  to  an 
immenfe  charge  in  order  to  fupply  them  with  provi- 
lions  of  all  kinds.  No  fewer  than  14,000  live  fheep 
had  been  flipped  for  that  place,  together  with  a  vad 
number  of  oxen,  hogs,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
preferved  after  the  bed  methods.  But  either  thro’ 
accident  or  negligence,  the  fending  away  of  the  vef- 
iels  which  carried  thefe  was  delayed  till  the  feafon  for 
making  fuch  voyages  was  almod  fpent.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  the  animals  on  board,  efpe- 
cially  the  fheep,  died  in  great  numbers,  the  vegetables 
putrified;  and  though  the  fhips  had  all  reached  the  port 
in  lafety,  the  troops  could  not  have  reaped  the  bene¬ 
fit  from  them  that  was  originally  intended.  Several 
of  them,  however  were  taken,  even  in  the  harbour, 
by  the  Americans.  Among  thefe  were  the  coal- fhips  ; 
and  the  lofs  of  them  was  particularly  felt,  as  firing 
could  not  be  procured  in  that  place,  and  the  climate 
rendered  the  article  indifpenfible.  This  want  was 
however  Applied  in  fome  meafure  by  pulling  down 
houfes  and  burning  the  wood  of  them.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  a  battery  was  opened  againft  tl^e 
town  by  General  Wafhington,  from  whence  a  fever J 
canonade  was  carried  on,  and  loon  after  a  bomb  bat~ 
tery  was  erected,  by  which  means  the  fituation  of  the 
Britifh  army  was  rendered  very  critical.  No  other 
method  remained,  therefore,  but  either  to  diflodge 
the  enemy,  or  abandon  the  town.  General  Howe 
propofed  attempting  the  former,  but  was  prevented 
the  firft  time  by  a  {form,  and  the  next  day  it  was  ob- 
ferved  that  new  works  had  been  thrown  up  which 
were  fo  flrong,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  forcing 
them.  The  town  was  therefore  evacuated,  without 
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any  moleftation  from  the  enemy,  and  1500  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  embarked  along  with  the  royal  army.  But 
before  he  departed,  General  Howe  thought  proper 
to  blow  up  the  fortifications  of  Caftle  William,  left 
the  enemy  fhould  make  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  It 
was  above  a  week  before  the  fleet  could  get  entirely 
cleat*  of  Bofton  harbour  and  road  ;  but  their  paftage 
to  Halifax  proved  much  fliorter  and  eafier  than  they 
could  have  expefled,  and  here  they  made  themfelves 
fome  amends  for  the  miferies  they  had  fuffered  at  Bo¬ 
fton.  The  very  day  that  General  Washington  took 
poffeffion  of  Bofton,  being  March  17.  he  fen t  off 
fome  troops  for  New*York,  being  apprehenfive  of  an 
attempt  upon  that  place  by  General  Howe  ;  but  the 
royal  army,  at  that  time,  were  not  in  any  con¬ 
dition  to  make  fuch  attempts  ;  their  numbers  not 
exceeding  9000  healthy  men,  and  thefe  were  by  no 
means  fufficiently  provided  with  military  ftores.  The 
Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  confifcated  the  goods 
and  eftates  of  thofe  who  had  accompanied  General 
Howe  to  Halifax,  and  of  fuch  others  as  were  proved 
to  be  favourers  of  the  Royal  Caufe. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  blockade  of  Que¬ 
bec  was  carried  on  by  General  Arnold,  though  un¬ 
der  great  difficulties.  He  received  fome  fupplies 
indeed,  but  fuch  as  were  by  no  means  adequate  to  his 
neceffities.  The  troops  fent  him  fuffered  exceedingly 
in  their  march,  but  underwent  their  hardfhips  with 
great  fortitude.  General  Carleton,  however,  ufed 
every  endeavour  to  prevent  a  furprize,  and  to  refill 
their  force.  In  this  he  fucceeded,  and  kept  poffef- 
fion  of  the  town  till  May  6.  when  the  arrival  of 
fome  fhips  of  war  from  England  put  an  end  to  the 
fiege.  A  fmall  detachment  of  land  forces  and  ma¬ 
rines  being  landed  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  Gene¬ 
ral  Carleton  marched  out  at  the  head  of  them,  and  the 
garrifon,  in  order  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  rebels. 
Here  he  found  every  thing  in  the  utmoft:  confufiom 
They  had  not  even  covered  themfelves  with  an  in- 
trenchment ;  and  having  begun  a  retreat  on  the  firft 
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appearance  of  the  fhips ,  they  fled  with  the  utmoil 
precipitation,  abandoning  their  artillery,  military 
flores,  fcaling  ladders,  & c.  The  King’s  troops, 
however,  were  in  no  condition  to  purfue.  Some 
of  the  fmaller  fhips,  however,  made  their  way  up 
the  river  with  fuch  expedition  and  fuccefs,  that 
they  took  fome  of  the  {hips  belonging  to  the  e- 
nemy,  and  retook  the  Gafpee  floop  of  war,  which 
had  been  feized  upon  in  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  winter. 

Thus  ended  the  American  expedition  againft  the 
province  of  Quebec.  General  Carleton  {hewed  him- 
felf  worthy  of  his  fuccefs,  by  a  very  humane  procla¬ 
mation,  iflued  immediately  after.  Underflanding  that, 
a  number  of  the  Tick  and  wounded  provincials  lay 
fcattered  about,  and  hid  in  the  neighbouring  woods 
and  villages,  where  they  were  in  the  greateft  danger 
of  perilhing  ;  he  commanded  the  proper  officers  to 
And  out  thofe  unhappy  perfons,  and  to  afford  them 
all  neceffary  relief  andaffiftance  at  the  public  expence  : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  obflinacy  or  ap- 
prehenfion  from  marring  its  effect,  he  alfured  them* 
that,  as  foon  as  they  were  recovered,  they  fhould  have 
liberty  to  return  home. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  General  Carleton 
received  conflderable  reinforcements  from  England, 
fo  that  his  force  amounted. to  13,000  men.  The  Pro¬ 
vincials  continued  their  retreat  till  they  arrived  at  the 
river  Sorel,  where  they  joined  fome  of  thofe  reinforce¬ 
ments  that  had  not  been  able  to  proceed  farther  in 
their  march  towards  them.  Though  the  fpirits  of 
the  foldiers  were  greatly  funk  by  their  late  bad  fuc- 
cefles,  and  they  were  alfo  diftrefled  by  the  fmall-pox 
breaking  out  among  them,  the  enterpriflng  genius  of 
their  leaders  ftill  continued.  They  formed  a  fcheme 
for  furprifing  the  King’s  forces  at  the  Three  Rivers, 
a  place  about  half  way  between  Quebec  and  Mon¬ 
treal.  This  was  attempted  by  General  Thomfon,  but 
without  fuccefs.  He  was  taken,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
with  the  lofs  of  2 00.  of  their  men.  The  reft  fled  with; 
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the  utmoft  precipitation.  They  demounted  the  bat¬ 
teries  they  had  raifed  at  Sorel,  and  carried  ofF  their 
artillery  and  ftores.  Here  a  part  of  the  Britifh  forces 
were  landed  under  General  Burgoyne,  with  orders  to 
advance  along  the  Sorel  to  St  John’s,  while  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  fleet  and  army  failed  up  the  river  to 
Longuei!,  the  place  of  paffage  from  the  ifland  ot 
Montreal,  to  Prairie  on  the  continent.  Here  they 
difcovered  that  the  rebels  had  abandoned  the  city 
and  ifland  of  Montreal  on  the  preceding  evening. 
The  reft  of  the  army  Vvras  immediately  landed  on  the 
continent,  and  marching  by  La  Prairie,  crofted  the 
peninfula'  formed  by  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Sorel, 
in  order  to  join  General  Bnrgoyne  at  St  John’s,  where 
they  expected  that  the  rebels  would  have  made  fome 
reftftance.  Bnrgoyne  arrived  at  St  John’s  on  the 
evening  of  June  18.  where  he  found  the  buildings  in 
flames,  and  almoft  every  thing  deftroyed  that  could 
not  be  carried  off.  The  fame  thin^  was  done  at 
Chamblee  ;  and  fuch  veflels  were  burned  as  they  were 
not  able  to  drag  up  the  rapids  in  their  way  to  Lake 
Champlain,  where  they  embarked  immediately  for 
Crown  Point. 

Thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  war  in  Canada  ;  but 
as  the  Americans  were  mafters  of  the  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  it  was  impoffible  for  the  Britifh  forces  to  pro¬ 
ceed  fouthvvard,  until  fuch  a  number  of  veflels  were 
conftru6led,  or  otherwife  obtained,  as  would  afford  a 
fuperiority,  and  enable  them  to  erofs  that  Lake  with 
fafety.  This  difficulty,  however,  was  removed  by  the 
activity  of  thofe  concerned  in  the  expedition.  The 
tafk  indeed  was  very  arduous.  A  fleet  of  above30  fight¬ 
ing  veflels  was  to  be  conftrudted,  in  a  manner  without 
materials.  After  this  difficulty  was  removed,  they 
were  to  be  tranfported  overland,  and  dragged  up  the 
rapids  of  Therefe  and  St  John’s,  together  with  30 
long  boats,  a  number  of  flat  boats  of  confiderable 
burden,  a  gondola  weighing  30  tons,  with  above  400 
bat  toes.  In  this  work,  both  foldiers  and  failors  were 
employed,  and  the  peafants  and  farmers  of  Canada 
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were  taken  from  their  ploughs,  and  compelled  to  bear 
a  fhare  in  the  work. 

This  equipment  was  completed  in  about  three 
months,  but  the  nature  of  the  fervice  required,  if  pof- 
lible,  greater  difpatch  than  even  that  by  which  the 
a^mament  had  been  condrudied.  i  tie  winter  was 
faft  approaching,  two  great  lakes  to  be  eroded,  the 
unknown  force  of  the  enemy  on  each  to  be  fubdued, 
and  the  flrong  polls  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticondera- 
go  defended  and  fupported  by  an  army,  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  fword  in  hand.  I  o  add  to  thefe  impediments, 
the  communication  between  the  lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  did  not  admit  the  paffage  of  thofe  veffels  of 
force,  which,  after  being  fuccefsful  on  the  one,  might 
be  equally  wanted  on  the  other.  And,  fuppofing  all 
thofe  difficulties  overcome,  and  Lake  George  paffed, 
there  dill  remained  alonganddangerousmareh  through 
intricate  foreds,  extendve  moraffes,  and  an  uncleared 
country  before  they  could  reach  Albany,  which  was 
the  firft  place  that  could  afford  them  red  and  accom¬ 
modation. 

J.  he  fch erne  was  profecuted  with  the  mod  unre¬ 
mitting  ardour  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
Odiober  that  the  deet  was  in  a  condition  to  feck 
the  enemy  on  the  Lake  Champlain.  The  force  was 
very  condderable,  and  what  a  few  ages  ago  would 
have  been  reckoned  very  condderable  even  on  the 
Lur  ipean  feas.  ri  he  (hip  Indexible,  which  may  be 
conddered  as  Admiral,  die  had  been  recondriuded 
at  St.  John’s,  from  whence  die  failed  in  28  days 
after  laying  her  keel,  and  mounted  18  twelve  poun¬ 
ders.  One  fchooner  mounted  14,  and  another  12, 
dx  pounders.  A  fiat  bottomed  racenu  carried  fix 
24,  and  dx  12  pounders,  Lefides  howitzers  ;  and  a 
gondola,  feven  nine  pounders.  Twenty  fmaller  vef- 
fels,  under  the  denomination  of  gun-boats,  carried 
brafs  field-pieces  from  9  to  24  pounders,  or  were 
armed  with  howitzers.  Some  long  boats  were  fur- 
nidied  in  the  fame  manner.  About  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  large  boats  adfed  as  tenders.  Thefe  were  all 
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Intended  for  battle,  and  befides  thefe,  there  were  a 
vaft  number  deftined  for  tranfporting  the  army  with 
its  Aores,  provifions,  artillery,  and  baggage. 

The  armament  was  conducted  by  Captain  Pringle, 
and  the  fleet  navigated  by  above  700  prime  feamen, 
of  whom  200  were  volunteers  from  the  tranfports, 
who  boldly  and  freely  partook  with  the  reft  in  the 
dangers  of  the  expedition. 

The  enemy’s  force  was  by  no  means  equal  either 
with  refpedt  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  veftels,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  guns,  furniture  of  war,  or  weight  of  metal. 
Senfible,  though  they  wrere  of  the  neceffity  of  pre- 
ferving  the  dominion  of  the  Lakes,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  long  poffeffion,  they  ftill  laboured  under 
many  effential,  and  forne  irremediable  defeats.  They 
wanted  timber,  artillery,  fhip-builders,  and  all  the 
materials  neceffary  for  fuch  an  equipment.  Carpen¬ 
ters,  and  all  others  concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of  lhip- 
ping,  were  fully  engaged  at  the  fea- ports,  in  the  con- 
itrudtion  and  fitting  out  of  privateers,  whilft  the 
vemotenefs  and  difficulty  of  communication  rendered 
the  fupply  of  bulky  materials  extremely  tedious. 
When  w'e  confider  the  difficulties,  however,  which 
the  Americans  laboured  under,  we  cannot  deny  their 
having  overcome  in  part  at  leaft,  thefe  difficulties 
with  an  affiduity  and  fpirit  highly  praife- worthy. 
Their  fleet  amounted  to  15  veftels  of  different  kinds, 
confiding  of  two  fchooners,  one  floop,  one  cutter, 
three  gailies,  and  eight  gondolas.  The  principal 
fehooner  mounted  12  fix  and  four  pounders  ;  and 
the  whole  fleet  was  commanded  by  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  w^as  now  to  fupport  on  the  watry  element,  that 
renown  which  he  had  before  acquired  on  land. 

On  the  ifth  of  Oftober,  General  Carleton  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  lake,  and  difcovered  the  American  fleet 
drawn  up  with  great  judgement.  It  was  very  ad* 
vantageoufly  polled,  and  formed  a  ftrong  line  to 
defend  the  paffage  between  the  ifland  of  Valicour 
and  the  weitern  main.  Indeed,  they  had,  at  the 
beginning  polled  themfelves  with  fo  much  art  behind 
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the  ifland,  that  an  accident  only  aifcovered  their 
fituation,  without  this  feafonable  difcovery  the  king’s 
fhips  would  have  left  them  behind  ;  an  event,  which 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  the  moil 
ferious  confluences.  A  warm  a&ion  enfued,  and 
was  vigoroufly  fupported  on  both  fides  for  fome 
hours  ;  but  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  fo  that 
fome  veflels  of  force  were  hindered  from  coming  up 
to  the  enemy,  the  weight  of  the  a&ion  fell  upon  the 
ichooner  Carleton  and  the  gun*boats,  which  they 
fudained  with  the  greated  bravery.  In  this  engage¬ 
ment,  the  bed  fchooner  belonging  to  the  enemy  was 
burnt,  and  a  gondola  carrying  three  or  four  guns 
lank.  At  the  approach  of  night  the  whole  fleet 
anchored  in  a  line,  and  as  near  as  pofiible  to  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  prevent  their  retreat.  From  this 
danger,  however,  they  found  means  to  make  their 
efcape  ;  and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  darknefs  of 
the  night  to  pafs  the  fleetunobferved.  Arnold  concert¬ 
ed  and  executed  this  defign  with  ability  ;  and  fortune 
at  firft  feemed  fo  favourable  to  his  purpofe,  that  the 
fhips  were  out  of  fight  by  the  next  morning.  The  chace, 
being,  however,  continued  all  that  and  the  fucceeding 
day,  the  Americans  were  at  length  overtaken,  and 
brought  to  adlion  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point. 
Here  the  combat  was  renewed  with  great  fury,  and 
continued  for  two  hours,  during  which  time  thofe 
veflels  that  were  mod  a-head  pufhed  on  with  the  ut- 
mod  fpeed,  and  palling  Crown  Point  efcaped  to  Ti- 
eonderago  ;  but  two  gallies  and  five  gondolas  which 
remained  with  Arnold,  made  a  defperate  refidance. 
During  this  adtion,  the  Wafhington  galley,  having 
Waterburg,  a  brigadier  general,  and  the  fecond  in 
command,  on  board,  druck  and  was  taken.  Arnold 
at  length  finding  it  impoffible  to  refid  the  force  and 
ik ill  of  his  adverfaries,  run  the  veffels  afhore,  and 
blew  them  up  in  fpite  of  the  utmod  efforts  of  the 
Britifh  to  prevent  both. 

Thus  was  Lake  Champlain  recovered,  and  the  ene¬ 
my’s  force  nearly  dedroyed  ;  a  galley,  and  three 
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fmall  veffels  being  all  that  efcaped  to  Ticonderago.  - 
On  the  defeat  of  the  fleet,  the  Americans  fet  fire  to 
the  houfes,  and  defiroyed  every  thing  at  Crown  Point 
which  they  could  not  carry  oft',  after  which  they  re¬ 
tired  to  their  main  body  at  Ticonderago.  General 
Carleton  took  pofiefiion  of  the  ruins,  where  he  was 
foon  joined  by  the  army.  As  he  continued  there  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  little  doubt  can  be  en¬ 
tertained  of  his  having  formed  a  defign  to  attempt 
the  reduction  of  that  place.  It  was  evident,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  poll  could  not  be  forced  in  its  prefent 
fituation  without  a  very  confidcrable  lofs  of  blood, 
while  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  reduction  of  it 
would  be  comparatively  nothing.  The  feafon  was 
now  far  advanced,  fo  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of 
pafting  Lake  George,  and  expofing  the  army  to  the 
perils  of  a  winter  campaign  in  fuch  an  unhofpitable 
climate.  General  Carleton  therefore  re- embarked 
without  making  any  attempt  upon  Ticonderago,  and 
returning  into  Canada,  cantoned  the  troops  in  the 
bell  manner  he  could. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  177 6,  governor  Mar¬ 
tin  of  North  Carolina  formed  a  defign  of  reducing 
that  province  to  obedience.  In  this  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  knowledge  he  had  that  a  fquadron  of  men 
of  war,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  were  foon  to  depart  from  Ireland 
on  an  expedition  againfl  the  fouthern  colonies  ;  and 
that  North  Carolina  was  their  firft,  if  not  their  prin¬ 
cipal  object.  He  knew  alfo  that  General  Clinton, 
with  a  fmall  detachment  from  Bofton,  was  on  his  way 
to  meet  them  at  Cape  Fear. 

To  effectuate  his  purpofe,  Governor  Martin  formed 
2  connection  with  a  body  of  defperate  people  named 
Regulators .  Thefe  had  lately  been  confidered  as 
rebels  again!!  the  King  s  government,  and  were  now 
equally  fo  againfl:  the  Provincial  eftablifhment.  With 
thefe  and  the  Highland  Emigrants,  he  hoped  to  reduce 
the  whole  province,  even  independent  of  the  force 
expected,  efpecially  as  North  Carolina  was  reckoned 
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weak.  11  colony  in  America,  except  Georgia, 
Ey  the  middle  of  February,  the  Royal  Standard  was 
ereefed  ;  the  command  was  given  to  General 
M‘Donald  and  a  confiderable  army  colle&ed,  a- 
mounting,  according  to  feme  accounts,  to  1500  ; 
according  to  others,  to  3000.  Thefe,  however,  were 
utterly  defeated  and  difperfed  twelve  days  after,  by 
a  party  of  Americans  greatly  inferior  to  them  in 
number  ;  and  this  victory  proved  a  matter  of  no 
Imall  exultation  to  their  party. 

The  expedition  again (l  the  Carolinas  by  Sir  Peter 
Parker  was  attended  with  very  little  better  fuccefs. 
The  fleet  failed  from  Ireland  in  the  clofe  of  the  year 
17 75;  but  from  an  unexpected  delay  in  Ireland,' 
and  bad  weather  afterwards,  they  did  not  arrive  at 
Cape  Fear  till  the  beginning  of  May,  where,  from 
various  caufes,  they  were  detained  till  the  end  of 
the  month.  Here  they  found  General  Clinton,  who 
had  already  been  at  New-York,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Virginia,  where  he  had  feen  Lord 
D  unmore 

either  place  with  his  fmall  force,  came  thither  to 
wait  for  them. 

At  this  time,  the  feafon  of  the  year  proved  very- 
much  again  it  the  operations  of  the  troops.  The 
excellive  heat  rendered  them  fickly  even  at  Cape 
Fear,  notwithstanding  the  plenty  of  refrefliments 
they  had  procured,  and  the  little  labour  they  had 
upon  their  hands.  As  it  was  neceffary,  however, 
to  do  fomething,  they  refolved  to  attack  Charlei* 
town,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina.  The  fleet 
anchored  off  Charleftown-bar  in  the  beginning  ot 
June.  Before  they  proceeded  to  action,  they  were 
joined  by  the  Experiment  man  of  war  ;  and  the 
naval  force  then  confided  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  the 
Commodore’s  fhip  of  50  guns,  the  Experiment  ot 
the  fame  force,  the  A6live,  Solebay,  A6taeon  and 
Syren  frigates,  of  28  guns  each,  the  Sphynx  of  20, 
hired  armed  fhip  of  22,  a  fmall  (loop  of  war,  an 


armed  fchooner,  and  the  Thunder  bomb  ketch.- 
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The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  General  Clin¬ 
ton,  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  Brig.  General  Vaughan.' 
—  At  the  time  that  General  Clinton  failed  from 
Bofton,  Lee,  the  American  General,  fet  out  at  the 
head  of  a  (Long  detachment  from  the  army  before 
that  place,  in  order  to  fccure  New- York  from  an 
attempt  which  it  was  fuppofed  the  former  would 
make  on  that  city.  On  his  arrival  in  Virginia, 
Clinton  found  Lee  in  the  fame  poflure  of  defence 
in  which  he  had  left  him  at  New  York.  On  the 
departure  of  the  Britifh  for  Cape  Fear,  Lee  again 
traverfed  the  continent  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
to  fee u re  North  Carolina  ;  and  when  the  forces  pro¬ 
ceeded  Southward,  Lee,  with  equal  celerity,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  defence  of  Charleftown. 

The  palling  of  the  bar  was  not  effected  without 
much  time,  difficulty  and  danger,  efpecially  to  the 
two  large  fhips  ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  taking 
out  of  their  guns,  and  ufing  every  other  poffible 
means  to  lighten  them,  both  touched  the  ground 
feveral  times.  The  firft  objefl  of  our  forces,  after 
paffing  the  bar,  was  the  attack  of  a  fort  which  had 
been  lately  erected,  though  not  made  altogether 
complete,  upon  the  fouth- weft  point  of  Sullivan’s 
ifland.  This  fort  commanded  the  paftage  to  Charlef- 
town,  which  lay  about  fix  miles  farther  weft  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  latenefs  of  its  conftru6lion,  was, 
with  propriety,  confidered  as  the  key  of  that  harbour. 
The  troops  were  landed  on  Long  Ifland,  which  lies 
nearer,  and  to  the  eaftward  of  Sullivan’s  ;  being 
feparated  only  by  fame  fhoals,  and  a  creek  called  the 
Breach ,  which  are  deemed  paffable  at  low  water, 
the  ford  being  reprefented  to  our  officers  as  only 
i8  inches  deep  in  that  {late.  The  Carolinians  had 
polled  fome  forces,  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  near 
the  north  eaftern  extremity  of  Sullivan’s  ifland,  at 
the  diftance  of  near  two  miles  from  the  fort,  where 
they  threw  up  works  to  prevent  the  paftage  of  the 
royal  army  over  the  Breach.  General  Lee  was 
encamped  with  a  conhderable  body  of  forces  on  the 
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continent,  at  the  back,  and  to  the  northward  of  the 
ifland',  with  which  he  held  a  communication  open  by 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  could  by  that 
means  at  any  time  march  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
his  force,  to  fupport  that  poll  which  was  oppofed  to 
the  paffage  of  the  Britifh  troops  from  Long  Ifland. 
i  he  latter  is  a  naked  burning  fand,  where  the  troops 
f offered  greatly  from  their  expofure  to  the  intenfe 
heat  of  the  fun.  Both  the  fleet  and  army  were 
greatly  dillreffed  through  the  badnefs  of  the  water  ; 
that  which  is  found  upon  the  fea  coafts  of  Carolina 
being  every  where  brackifh.  Nor  were  they  in  a 
much  better  condition  with  refpedf  either  to  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  their  provifions. 

Though  thefe  inconveniences  rendered  all  manner 
of  difpatch  neceffary,  fome  unavoidable  delays  occur¬ 
red,  by  which  the  attack  of  Sullivan’s  Ifland  was 
put  off  till  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  this  interval 
the  enemy  mod  affuluoufly  employed  in  completing 
their  works.  Every  thing  being-at  length  fettled 
between  the  Commanders  by  fea  and  land,  the 
Thunder-bomb,  covered  by  the  armed  fhip,  took 
her  flation  in  the  morning  of  June  28.  and  began 
the  attack,  by  throwing  fhells  at  the  fort  as  the  fleet 
advanced.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  Briflol,  Expe¬ 
riment,  A£live  and  Solebay,  brought  up  dire&ly 
again  ft  the  fort,  and  began  a  moft  furious  and  in- 
ctffant  cannonade.  The  Sphynx,  Adlseon  and  Sy¬ 
ren  were  ordered  to  take  their  flation  between  the 
end  of  the  ifland  and  Charleftown,  partly  thereby  to 
enfilade  the  works  of  the  fort,  and  partly,  if  pcflible, 
to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  ifland  and 
the  continent,  which  would  of  courfe  cut  off  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  garrifon,  as  well  as  all  fuccours  from  the 
latter,  and  partly  to  prevent  any  attempts  that  might 
be  made  by  Ere- (hips  or  otherwise,  to  interrupt  the 
grand  attack.  This  part  of  the  defign  was  rendered 
unfuccefsful  by  the  unfkiifulnefs  of  the  pilot,  who 
entangled  the  frigates  in  the  fhoals,  called  the  middle 
grounds,  where  they  all  ftuck  faft  ;  and  though  two 
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eF  them  were  afterwards  got  off  with  difficulty  and 
damage,  it  was  then  too  late,  and  they  were  benaeS' 
in  no  condition  to  execute  the  intended  fervicc.  1  he 
Adlseon  could  not  be  got  off  ;  and  was  therefore  burnt 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fire  from  the  fort  was  con¬ 
tinued  flowly  and  deliberately,  and  with  the  great - 
ell  effedl.  The  fhips  fuffered  prodigioufiy.  The  ? 

fpnngs  of  the  Bnilol  s  cable  being  cut  by  the  {hot, 

/he  lay  for  fome  time  expofed  in  fuch  a  manner  to 
the  enemy’s  fire,,  that  (lie  was  mod  dreadfully  raked. 

It  is  faid  the  quarter-deck  of  this  fhip  was  at  one 
time  cleared  of  every  perfon,  but  the  Commodore  a- 
lone ;  all  the  red  being  either  killed,  or  carried  down 
to  have  their  wounds  dreffed.  The  other  fhips  like- 
wife  fuffered  very  much,  though  none  were  fo  greatly 
damaged  as  the  Bridol.  The  American  fortificati¬ 
ons  in  the  mean  time  fuffered  very  little  ;  their  low- 
nefs  preferving  them  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  (hot 
of  the  Britifh  fhips.  They  were  compofed  of  palm- 
trees  and  earth  ;  and  the  merlons  were  of  an  unufual 
ihicknefs.  The  guns,  however,  were  at  one  time 
fo  long  fdenced,  that  it  was  thought  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned.  This,  however,  according  to  the 
Provincial  account,  was  owing  to  their  having  ex¬ 
pended  all  their  ammunition  ;  and  as  foon  as  a  new 
iupply  was  got  from  the  continent,  the  fire  was  re¬ 
newed,  and  kept  up  till  between  nine  and  ten  at 
night.  Sir  Peter  Parker  then  finding  all  hope  of 
fuccefs  at  an  end,  drew  off  his  fhattered  veffels,  ha¬ 
ving  1 1 1  men  killed  and  wounded  aboard  his  own 
veffel,  and  79  on  board  the  Experiment. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  however,  matters  went 
on  more  fuccefsfully. — The  fituation  of  General 
Howe  with  his  army  at  Halifax,  was  by  no  means 
agreeable.  The  country  was  in  no  condition  to  af¬ 
ford  them  a  fufricient  fupply  of  provifions  or  neceffa- 
ries  ;  nor  was  the  place  even  capable  of  providing 
quarters  for  the  private  men,  who  were  obliged  to 
continue  on  board  the  fhips  during  the  whole  of  their  - 
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ftay.  Accordingly,  the  General  growing  impatient, 
without  waiting  for  his  brother,  who  was  expe&ed 
with  powerful  reinforcements,  departed  with  Admiral 
Shuldham,  and  the  fleet  and  army  from  Halifax,  a- 
bout  the  i  oth  of  June ;  and  near  the  end  of  the  month 
arrived  at  Sandy- Hook,  a  point  of  land  that  Hands 
at  the  entrance  into  that  confluence  ®f  founds,  roads, 
creeks  and  bays,  which  are  formed  by  New-York, 
Staten,  and  Long  Iflands;  thecontinent  on  either  fide, 
with  the  North  and  Rareton  Rivers.  On  their  paffage, 
they  were  joined  by  fix  tranfports  with  Highland 
troops  on  board,  who  had  been  feparated  from  feve- 
ral  of  their  companions  on  the  voyage,  and  foon  after 
it  appeared,  that  fome  of  the  miffing  fhips,  with  a- 
bout  450  foldiers,  and  feveral  officers,  were  taken  by 
the  American  cruizers.  The  General  found  every 
part  of  the  ifland  of  New-York  ftrongly  fortified, 
defended  by  an  army,  and  fupplied  with  a  large  train 
of  artillery.  Tho’  the  extent  of  Long-Ifland  did 
not  admit  of  its  being  io  ftrongly  fortified,  or  fo  well 
guarded,  it  was,  however, in  a  powerful  ftate  of  defence. 
On  the  end  of  the  ifland,  near  New-York,  there  was  an 
encampment  of  a  confiderable  force  ;  and  feveral 
works  were  thrown  up  on  the  raoft  acceffible  parts 
of  the  fea-coaft,  as  well  as  at  the  ftrongeft  internal 
paffes. — Staten-Ifland  being  of  lefs  confequence,  had 
not  been  attended  to  ;  and  here  the  General  landed 
without  oppofition,  to  the  great  joy  of  thofe  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  had  fuffered  on  account  of  their  loyalty  5 
and  the  troops  being  cantoned  in  the  villages,  recei¬ 
ved  plenty  of  thofe  refrefhments  which  they  fo  much 
wanted. 

Lord  Howe  arrived  at  Halifax  about  a  fortnight 
after  his  brother’s  departure,  and  from  thence  came 
before  Staten  Ifland  in  the  beginning  of  July*  His 
firft  a£I  was  to  iffue  a  proclamation  of  pardon  to  all 
who  fhould  fpeedily  return  to  their  duty,  whatever 
their  deviations  from  it  might  hitherto  have  been  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  rewards  were  promifed  to  thofe 
who  ihould  affift  in  reftoring  public  tranquillity. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  papers  were  immediately  lent  by  General 
Washington  to  the  Congrefs,  by  whom  they  were 
published  in  the  news- papers  with  fuch  comments  as 
they  thought  proper.  Some  letters  were  Sent  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Washington  ;  but  as  they  were  directed  only 
“  to  George  Washington,  ESq  or  “  to  George 
Walhington,  &c.  & c.  &c.”  he  refufed  to  accept  them. 

A  conference,  however,  took  place  between  him 
and  Adjutant-general  Paterfon  ;  but  as  the  latter  in¬ 
filled  on  the  expediency  of  accepting  Lord  Howe’s 
propoials,  and  Submitting  to  the  Britifh  Legislature, 
nothing  of  conlequence  could  happen.  Here  it  is 
proper  to  take  notice,  that  fome  little  time  before  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  and  army  at  New-York,  plots 
were  discovered  in  that  city  and  in  Albany  in  favour 
of  the  Royal  Caufe.  On  this  account,  fome  few  were 
executed,  great  numbers  were  imprifoned  ;  and  many, 
abandoning  their  habitations  through  fear,  were  pur- 
fued  as  outlaws  and  enemies  to  their  country.  The 
eflates  of  thefe  people,  againft  whomlhere  were  any 
proofs,  were  feized  ;  and  in  the  meay  time,  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Independence  and  renunciation  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Britain,  was  published  thro’  all  the  colonies, 
new  forms  of  government  inftituted  through  the  whole 
continent,  and  thefe  innovations  were  received  with 
the  greateil  Signs  of  joy  by  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men. 

All  the  forces  being  at  1  aft  arrived  from  England, 
except  about  one  half  of  the  Heffians,  which  were  not 
expedled  to  come  Speedily,  it  was  refolved  to  at¬ 
tack  Long  Ifland.  Accordingly,  the  neceffary  mea- 
fures  being  taken  by  the  fleet  for  covering  the  de- 
feent,  the  army  was  landed  without  oppofition  near 
Utrecht  and  Gravefend,  on  the  fouth-weft  end  of  the 
Ifland,  and  not  far  from  the  narrows  where  it  ap¬ 
proaches  clofeft  to  Staten  Ifland.  General  Putnam 
was  at  that  time  with  a  Strong  party,  encamped  at 
Brooklyn  at  a  few  miles  distance  on  the  north  coalt, 
where  his  works  covered  the  breadth  of  a  fmall  pe- 
ninfula,  having  what  is  called  the  EaSl  River,  which 
Separated  him  from  New-York,  on  his  left ;  a  marfti 

on 
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on  the  right  ;  with  the  bay  and  Governor’s  Illand  at 
bis  back.  The  armies  were  feparated  by  a  range  of 
hills  covered  with  wood,  which  interfeft  the  country 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  are  in  that  part,  called  the 
Heights  of  Guana.  The  diredf  road  to  the  enemy 
lay  through  a  village  called  Flat-bufh,  where  the  hills 
commenced,  and  near  which  was  one  of  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  paft'es.  To  fecure  this  and  other  paffes,  Ge¬ 
neral  Putnam  had  detached  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
army  ;  but  through  the  negligence  of  the  officers- 
employed  in  this  fervice,  a  pafs  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  whole  army  paffed 
the  hills  without  the  leaft  noife  or  impediment,  and 
defeended  by  the  town  of  Bedford  into  the  level 
country  which  lay  between  them  and  Putnam’s  lineso 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Heffians  attacked  thofe  at  Flat- 
bufh;  and  they  being  foon  fenfible  of  the  danger  they 
were  in,  being  inclofed  between  the  Heffians  in  front, 
and  the  main  body  who  had  paffed  the  hills  in  the 
mariner  above  mentioned,  began  their  retreat  in  large 
bodies,  carrying  off  their  artillery,  and  marching  in 
tolerable  order,  driving  if  poffible,  to  regain  their 
camp.  In  this,  however,  they  were  difappointed. 
They  met  with  a  furious  attack  from  the  King’s 
troops,  and  were  driven  back  into  the  woods ;  there 
they  were  again  attacked  by  the  Heffians,  who  drove 
them  back  upon  the  main  bo’dy  of  the  King’s  army. 
Thus  they  were  alternately  driven  backward  and  for¬ 
ward,  and  flaughtered  for  many  hours.  In  thefe  de- 
fperate  circumftances,  fome  of  their  regiments  forced 
their  way  to  the  lines,  and  arrived  fafe  at  the  camp  ; 
others  perifhed  in  the  attempt;  many  kept  in  the 
woods  and  efcaped ;  others  perifhed ;  fome  threw 
themfelves  into  the  marfh  already  mentioned  and  were 
drowned,  orperifhedin  the  mud:  a  confiderable  part, 
however,  made  their  efcape  this  way  to  the  lines, 
though  they  were  thinned  every  moment  by  the  fire 
of  the  purfuers. 

This  was  by  far  the  worft  difafter  which  had  be¬ 
fallen  the  Americans.  Their  lofs  was  reprefented  in 
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the  Gazette  account,  as  exceeding  3000  men,  includ¬ 
ing  about  1000  who  were  taken  prifoners.  Almofi: 
a  whole  regiment  from  Maryland,  confiding  entuely 
of  young  men  of  the  bed  families  in  the  country,  was 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Americans,  indeed,  never  owned 
that  they  loll  fo  many  men  ;  but  it  is.  certain,  that 
this  defeat  exceedingly  broke  their  fpirits,  and  loft 
them  that  confidence  in  their  own  prowels,  and  af- 
furance  of  victory,  which,  are  fo  eflential  to  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  military  enterprifes.  The  victorious  army 
encamped  in  the  front  of  Putnam’s  lines  on  the  24-th, 
and  were  preparing  to  attack  them..  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  now  remained,  but  to  preferve  the  remainder  of 
the  army  on  Long  Ifland  by  a  retreat  ;  and  even  this 
was  now  rendered  exceedingly  precarious  and  dange¬ 
rous.  The  talk  however  was  undertaken  and  execu¬ 
ted  by  General  Wafhington  in  a  very  effectual  man¬ 
ner.  In  the  night  of  the  29th,  all  the  American 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  camp,  and  their 
different  works  ;  and,  with  their  bagga^  ,,  dores, 
and  part  of  their  artillery,  were  conveyed  to  the  water 
fide,  embarked  and  paffed  over  a  long  ferry  to  New- 
York,  with  fuch  furprifing  filence  and  order  that  the 
Britifh  army  did  not  perceive  the  lead  motion,  and 
were  amazed  at  finding  the  lines  abandoned  in  the 
morning,  and  feeing  the  lad  of  the  rear- guard,  (or, 
as  the  Americans  fay,  a  party  which  had  returned  to 
carry  off  fome  dores  that  had  been  left  behind)  in 
their  boats,  and  out  of  danger. 

Soon  after  this  tranfaClion,  General  Sullivan,  who 
had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  late  aClion,  was  fent 
upon  parole  with  a  meffage  to  the  Congrefs.  The 
general  purport  of  this  meffage,  was  to  defire  a  con¬ 
ference  with  fome  of  the  members  of  that  affembly 
as  private  perfons  ;  his  inftruCtions  from  government 
not  allowing  him  to  treat  with  the  Congrefs  as  an 
independent  legillative  body.  But  this  propofal  was 
rejeAed  ;  and  the  Congrefs  replied,  that  being  the  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  free  and  independent  dates  of 
America,  they  could  net,  with  propriety,  fend  any 
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their  members  to  confer  with  him  in  a  private  capaci¬ 
ty;  but  that,  as  they  were  always  defirous  of  re-efta- 
blifhing.  peace  on  reafonable  terms,  they  would  fend 
a  committee  of  their  body,  to  know  whether  he  had 
any  authority  to  treat  withperfons  authorifed  by  Con- 
grefs  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  hear  fuch  proportions 
as  he  mould  think  it  reafonable  to  make.  Accord¬ 
ingly  Dr  Franklin,  Mr  Adams  and  Mr  Rutlidge, 
were  appointed  to  wait  on  Lord  Howe  in  Staten  Ifland. 
±he  negotiation,  however,  came  to  nothing ;  as  no 
propofals  were  made,  excepting  fuch  as  had  in  effeft 
been  offered  already,  namely,  a  promife  of  indemnity 
nnd  pardon,  upon  condition  of  abfolute  fubmiffion. 
I  ropofals  of  this  kind,  however,  could  not  be  accept¬ 
ed  by  the  Americans,  unlcfs  they  had  owned  them, 
felves  tranfgreffors,  which  they  never  yet  have  done. 

All  hopes  of  peace  being  thus  at'  an  end,  the 
Royal  At  my,  now  divided  from  New- York  only  by  the 
Laft  River,  became  very  impatient  to  pafs  that  boun¬ 
dary,  and  *  ake  themfelves  makers  of  the  city.  They 
were  poked  along  the  coak  wherever  they  could  fee 
or  front  the  enemy,  and  ere&ed  many  batteries  to 
anfwer,  if  not  to  filence  theirs.  A  fleet,  confiking  of 
more  than  300  tail,  including  tranfports,  covered  the 
face  of  the  waters  ;  while  the  fhips  of  war  threaten¬ 
ed  deftrudhon  to  every  part  of  the  ifland,  and  were 
continually  engaged  with  one  or  other  of  the  batteries 
with  which  it  was  furrounded.  The  fmall  iflands 
between  the  fhores  were  perpetually  contefted,  until, 
by  dint  of  a  vyell  ferved  artillery,  and  the  fuperiori- 
tyof  the  Britifh  troops,  they  fecured  fuch  as  befl 
fuited  their  purpofe.  T.  he  Americans,  now  being 
(]uite  ddheartened,  abandoned  the  city  to  their  ene¬ 
mies,  and  retired  to  the  north  part  of  the  ifland, 
where  they  had  very  ftrong  works,  particularly  at 
King’s- bridge,  where  they  feemed  fufficient  to  defy 
the  attempts  of  any  force  whatever.  Their  neareft 
encampment  was  on  the  Heights  of  Harlem,  at  the 
diftanceof  about  a  mile  and  an  half.  M‘Gowan’s-pafs, 
and  the  ftrong  grounds,  called  Morris’  heights,  lay 
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between  them  and  King’s- bridge,  and  were  defen¬ 
sible  againft  a  very  great  force.  In  this  fituation, 
frequent  ikirmifhes  happened  between  the  two  ar¬ 
mies  5  and  the  Americans  Teemed  at  lad  to  recover 
from  their  confternation. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tome  incendiaries,  who  had  pro¬ 
bably  (laid  behind  for  that  purpofe,  refolved  to  fet 
fire  to  the  citv  of  New-York,  in  order  to  render  it 
as  little  ufeful  to  the  conquerors  as  poffible.  For  this 
purpofe,  they  prepared  fome  combuftibles  with  great 
art  and  ingenuity ;  and  taking  advantage  of  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  anda  brifkwind,  onthe  20thof  September,  let  fire 
to  the  city  about  midnight,  in  feveral  places  at  the 
fame  time.  Thus,  near  a  third  part  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  city  was  reduced  to  allies;  and  nothing  lefs  than 
the  courage  and  activity  of  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
Tailors,  who  were  difpatched  from  all  parts,  could 
have  faved  the  remainder.  Many  of  the  wretches 
who  were  concerned  in  this  bufinefs,  being  detected, 
were,  without  any  trial,  thrown  into  the  flames  by  the 
enraged  foldiers. 

On  the  i  2th  of  October,  General  Howe,  having 
refolved  to  diflodge  the  enemy  from  the  corner  of 
York-ifland  they  (till  poffeffed,  embarked  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  army  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  o- 
thcr  veffels  proper  for  the  fervice,  paffed  fuccefsfully 
through  the  dangerous  navigation,  called  Hell* Gate, 
which  forms  a  communication  between  the  Eaft  river 
and  the  found,  and  landed  on  Frog’s- neck,  near  the 
town  of  Weft  Cheiter,  which  lies  on  that  part  of  the 
continent  belonging  to  New-York  on  the  fide  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  fir  ft  object  of  this  expedition  was,  to 
cut  off  the  communications  between  Wafhington  and 
the  eaftern  colonies;  and  then,  if  this  meafure  did  not 
bring  him  to  an  engagement,  to  inclofe  him  on  all 
Tides  in  his  faftneffes  on  the  north  end  of  the  Ifland. 
The  King’s  troops  were  now  mafters  of  the  lower 
road  to  Connecticut  and  Bofton  ;  but,  to  gain  the 
upper,  it  was  neceffary  to  advance  to  the  high  grounds, 
called  the  White  plains  ;  a  rough,  flony,  and  moun¬ 
tainous 
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tainous  tra&,  which,  however,  is  only  part  of  the 
afcent  to  a  country  ftill  higher,  rougher,  and  more 
difficult.  On  the  departure  of  the  army  to  the  high¬ 
er  country,  it  was  deemed  necefiary  to  leave  the  fecond 
divifion  of  the  Heffians,  with  the  Waldeck  regiment 
at  New  Rochelle,  as  well  to  preferve  the  communica¬ 
tions,  as  to  fecure  the  fupplies  of  provifions  and  ne- 
cefTaries  that  were  to  arrive  at  that  port. 

General  Wafhmgton  now  perceived  the  danger  of 
his  fituatifn.  He  faw,  that,  if  he  continued  where  he 
was,  he  would  at  iaft  be  obliged  to  commit  the  whole 
to  the  decifion  of  a  pitched  battle,  the  event  of  which 
he  had  every  reafon  to  fear.  He  therefore  formed 
his  army  into  a  line  of  final!,  detached,  and  entrench¬ 
ed  camps,  which  occupied  every  height  and  ftrong 
ground  from  Valentine’s-hill,  not  far  from  King’s 
bridge  on  the  right,  to  the  White-plains,  and  the  up¬ 
per  road  to  Connecticut  on  the  left.  In  this  pofition, 
they  faced  the  whole  line  of  march  of  the  King’s 
troops  at  a  fmal!  didance,  the  deep  river  Brunx  co¬ 
vering  their  front,  and  the  north  river  at  fome  diftance 
in  the  rear  ;  whilfl  the  open  ground  to  the  lad  af¬ 
forded  a  fecure  paffage  for  their  (lores  and  baggage 
to  the  upper  country.  A  garrifon  was  left  for  the 
protection  of  fort  Wafhington,  the  lines  of  Harlem, 
and  King’s  bridge. 

On  the  approach  of  the  King’s  army,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  quitted  their  detached  camps  along  the  Brunx, 
and,  joining  their  left,  took  a  drong  ground  of  ^en¬ 
campment  before  the  Briuffi  on  the  White-plains. 
On  the  28th,  an  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the 
Americans,  as  ufual,  were  defeated.  General  Wafh¬ 
ington,  however,  had  no  intention  of  allowing  this 
or  any  other  battle  to  become  decifive,  while  there 
was  a  poffibility  of  avoiding  it.  He  therefore  aban¬ 
doned  his  camp  on  the  night  of  November  1.  and 
entrenched  himfelf  on  the  higher  grounds.  General 
Howe  next  day  took  poffeffion  of  the  American 
entrenchment ;  but  finding  it  impoffible  to  force 
them  to  an  engagement,  he  determined  to  make  him- 
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felf  mailer  of  the  flrong  forts  named  Wafhington 
and  Lee,  which  they  dill  pofleflfed  on  York  Ifland. — 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
operations  of  the  liege.  It  is  fufficient  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  Fort  Wafhington  was  taken,  and  the  garri- 
fon,  confiding  of  3000  men,  made  prifoners  of  war  ; 
and  Fort  Lee  was  abandoned,  the  garrifon,  confiding 
of  2GOO  men,  very  narrowly  efcaping,  after  being 
©bliged  to  leave  their  artillery,  llores,  and  every¬ 
thing  elfe  behind  them.  After  this,  the  victorious 
army  over- run  both  the  Jerfeys  without  oppofition, 
the  enemy  flying  every  where  before  them.  At 
length,  they  extended  their  winter  cantonements  from 
New  Brunfwick  to  the  Delaware.  If  there  had  been 
any  means  of  palling  that  river  on  their  firft  arrival, 
there  is  not  the  lead  doubt  that  they  would  have 
eafilv  become  maders  of  Philadelphia  ;  but  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  very  prudently  either  dedroyed  all  the  boats, 
or  took  them  out  of  the  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Clinton,  with  two 
Brigades  or  Britifh,  and  two  or  Heflian  troops,  with 
a  fquadron  of  flups  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  made  an  attempt  upon  Rhode 
Ifland.  In  this  they  iucceeded  beyond  their  expec¬ 
tation.  On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Americans 
abandoned  the  Ifland,  and  the  Britifh  took  poffefiion 
of  it,  without  the  lofs  of  a  man  ;  at  the  fame  time, 
that  they  blacked  up  the  provincial  fleet  under  one 
Hopkins,  who  had  before  been  attended  with  con- 
deferable  fuccefs  in  fome  predatory  attempts  on  the 
Weft  India  Iflands. 

Fortune  had  now  declared  herfelf  fo  much  an 
enemy  to  the  American  Republic,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  to  find  their  armies  exceedingly  difheartened. 
1  he  ioluiers  alfo,  having  engaged  themfelv.es  only 
or  a  year,  began  to  return  home  in  great  numbers  ; 
and  very  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  continue  in 
the  fervice.  In  fhort,  every  thing  feemed  to  con- 
fpire  towards  a  difTolution  of  their  ftate  ;  and  the 
iubmillion  of  fome  of  the  colonies  was  daily  expected 
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by  the  Britifh.  This  expectation  indeed  feems  to 
have  been  extremely  well  founded.  The  American 
army  in  fadf  did  not  exceed  2500  or  3000  men, 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  it  had 
amounted  to  25  or  30,000  ;  and  the  fupport  to  be 
derived  from  new  levies,  was  both  precarious  and 
remote.  To  add  to  all  their  other  misfortunes,  Gen. 
Lee  was  taken  prifoner  on  the  13th  of  December 
by  Colonel  Harcourt,  with  a  fmall  party  of  horfe, 
as  he  lay  carelefsly  guarded  at  a  fmall  diflance  from 
the  main  body  of  his  troops.  The  capture  of  this 
General  was  attended  with  a  circumftance  which  has 
fince  been  attended  with  much  diftrefs  and  inconve¬ 
nience  to  individuals  on  both  (ides.  A  cartel,  or 
fomething  of  that  nature,  had  been  for  fome  time 
eilabl idled  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  between 
Generals  Howe  and  Wafhington,  which  had  been 
carried  into  execution  as  far  as  time  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  would  permit.  But  as  Lee  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  obnoxious  to  government,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  General  Howe  was  tied  down  by  his  inftruCti* 
ons  from  parting  with  him  upon  any  account;. 
General  Wafiiington,  not  having  at  this  time  any 
prifoner  of  equal  rank  with  Lee,  propofed  to  ex¬ 
change  fix  field  officers  for  him  ;  the  number  being- 
intended  to  balance  the  difparity  of  rank,  ff  this 
was  not  accepted,  he  infilled  that  Lee  fliould  be 
treated  with  all  the  refpeft  due  to  his  rank.  To 
this  it  was  replied,  that  Lee  was  a  deferter  from  his 
Majefty’s  fervice,  and  confequently  could  not  be  ccu- 
fidered  as  a  prifoner  of  war,  nor  was  he  entitled  to 
any  of  the  benefits  of  the  cartel  ;  and  this  reply 
brought  on  a  fruitlefs  difpute,  whether  Lee,  who 
had  refigned  his  half-pay  at  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  deferter  or  not. 

The  confequence  of  all  this,  however,  was,  that 
Lee  was  put  into  clofe  confinement,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  retaliated,  by  ufing  Colonel  Campbell,  and  foms 
other  officers  they  had  in  their  power,  very  feverely. 

The  CoDgrefs,  forefeeing  the  bad  confequences  thaix;, 
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might  attend  the  total  want  of  an  army,  had  iiTued 
orders,  about  the  middle  of  September,  for  the  railing 
of  88  battailions  ;  and  that  they  might  in  time  tbe 
able  to  cope  with  the  King’s  army,  they  alfo  enadlcd, 
that  fuch  as  were  now  raifed,  fhould  continue  in  the 
fervice  during  the  war.  A  confderable  bounty  was 
allowed  them  ;  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  each 
foldier  was  to  have  ioo  acres  of  land.  With  all  thefe 
encouragements,  however,  the  bufinefs  of  recruiting 
went  on  but  very  flowly  ;  nor  did  the  number  of 
troops  actually  raifed,  at  any  time,  equal  that  which 
was  voted. 

The  dangerous  fituation  of  Philadelphia  now  in¬ 
duced  the  Congrefs  to  retire  to  Baltimore  in  Mary¬ 
land.  Internal  diffenfons  alfo  proved  detrimental  to 
the  American  affairs  ;  and  for  fome  time  prevented 
Philadelphia  from  being  put  into  a  proper  flats  of 
defence.  The  feverity  of  the  weather,  however,  foon 
rendered  it  neceffary  to  put  the  Britifh  and  auxiliary 
troops  under  cover.  They  were  accordingly  thrown 
into  great  cantonements,  forming  an  extenfive  chain 
from  Brunfwick  on  the  Rariton,  to  the  Delaware  ; 
occupying  not  only  the  towns  and  villages  which 
came  within  tdiat  line,  but  thofe  alfo  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware  for  feveral  miles.  In  this  fituation,  Ge¬ 
neral  Wafhington  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  fome 
of  thefe  detached  bodies,  which,  he  hoped,  would  have 
the  efredt  of  making  the  enemy  at  leaf  contradl  their 
cantonements,  and  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  For  this  purpofe,  he  affembled  his  forces 
in  three  divifons,  appointing  each  of  them  to  meet 
at  the  Delaware  as  foon  after  dark,  and  with  as  little 
noife  as  poffible,  on  Chriftmas  night.  They  executed 
their  orders  very  exadtly ;  and  three  regiments  of  Hef- 
fians  were furprifed,  andmoflofthemobliged  tofurren- 
der  themfelvesprifoners  of  war.  No  other  part  of  the 
fcheme,  however,  fucceeded,  on  account  of  the  ice  with 
which  the  river  was  filled,  which  prevented  their  boats 
from  paffing  farther  down.  The  whole  number  of 
prifoners  taken  on  this  occafion  amounted  to  918. 
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This  fmall  fuccefs,  wonderfully  railed  the  fpirits 
ot  the  Americans;  efpecially  as  the  vidory  was 
gained  over  the  Hefiians,  of  whom  they  were  moil 
afraid,  and  to  whom  they  bore  the  moil  implacable 
hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  it  greatly  alarmed  the 
Britiih.  Rord  Cornwallis,  who  was  on  the  point 
of  lading  to  England,  found  it  neceffary  to  re¬ 
turn  for  the  defence  of  the  Jerfeys  ;  and  immediately 
maiched  to  attack  Wafhington,  who  was  flrongly 
polled  at  Trenton  Creek.  Several  fkirmifhes  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  approach  ;  and  at  laft  a  canonade  con¬ 
tinued  on  both  fides  for  a  whole  day.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Genera],  however,  had  no  intention  to  rifque  a 
battle,  and  therefore  decamped  in  the  night  time 
with  fuch  fecreey  and  filence,  that  his  enemies  had 
not^the  leaft  notion  of  his  departure.  On  his  march, 
he  led  in  with  three  Britiih  regiments  ;  two  of  which, 
v.z.  the  17th,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mawhood,  and 
the  55th,  were  totally  furrounded,  cut  off  from  the 
reft  of  the  body,  and  attacked  on  all  fides.  The 
brave  Colonel  Mawhood,  however,  with  his  regiment, 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  ;  and  the  55th 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Brunfwick.  The  three 
regiments  buffered  feverely  ;  their  whole  lofs  in  pri- 
foners  amounting  to  200  ;  but  the  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed  were  much  fewer. 

Though  the  Americans  had  many  more  killed  in 
this  action  than  their  enemies,  they  confidered  them- 
lelves  as  vigors  ;  and  by  the  confequences,  it  appears 
that  they  a&ually  werefo:  for  in  a  few  days,  they  over¬ 
run  all  the  Jerfeys,  and  polled  themfelves  fo  flrongly 
that  they  could  not  be  diflodged  ;  while  the  Britiih 
army  retained  only  the  two  polls  of  Brunfwick  and 
Amboy,  the  one  feated  a  few  miles  up  the  Rariton, 
and  the  other  on  a  point  of  land  at  its  mouth  ;  and 
here  they  were  very  much  ftraitened  during  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  being  obliged  both  to  continue  the  moft  fevere 
and  unremitting  duty,  and  harraffed  with  continual 
fkirmifhes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Indians,  particularly  the 
Creeks  and  Cherokees,  being  excited  by  fome  Britiih 
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agents,  fell  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  colonics.  The 
former,  not  finding  themfelves  fupperted,  fuddenlv 
flopped  fhort  ;  but  the  latter,  for  fome  time  carried- 
defolation  and  ruin  through  their  neighbourhood, 
totally  deftroying  the  fcttlements,  and  murdering  all 
thofe  who  came  in  their  way.  They  were  loon 
checked,  however,  and  made  to  repent  their  folly* 
They  were  defeated  in  every  adtion,  and  purfued  by 
the  militia  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  into  their  own 
country.  There  the  Indian  towns  were  demolifhed, 
their  corn  deftroyed,  and  their  warriors  thinned  in 
repeated  engagements  ;  until  the  whole  nation  was 
nearly  exterminated,  and  the  wretched  furvivors  were 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  the  vi&ors  thought 
fit  to  preferibe. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  affairs  at  the  clofe  of  the  year 
1776;  from  which  we  may  fee  how  little  was  that 
year  a&ually  effected  towards  the  conquefl  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  That  the  Americans  themfelves  thought  fo 
indeed,  we  have  a  convincing  proof,  fmee,  on  the  4th 
of  October  this  year,  even  when  their  affairs  feemed 
in  the  moft  defperate  fituation,  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  of  perpetual  compact  and  union  among  them¬ 
felves,  and  laid  down  an  invariable  fyflem  of  laws  for 
their  government,  in  all  public  cafes,  with  refped  ei¬ 
ther  to  peace- or  war,  and  to  their  commerce  with  o- 
ther  flates. 

In  1777,  nothing  happened  between  Sir  William 
Howe  and  Wafhington,  except  fome  inccnfiderable 
fkirmifhes,  till  the  grand  expedition  againft  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  fet  on  foot.  This  expedition  fpread  the 
greateft  alarm  throughout  the  continent ;  and  General 
Wafhington  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  defend  that 
important  place.  Notwithflanding  the  fucceffes  of 
the  Britifh  army  laft  year,  they  now  found  it  impof- 
f  1  b  1  e  to  attack  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  the  Jerfeys* 
There  was,  therefore,  a  neceflity  for  the  embarkation 
of  the.  troops,  in  order  to  their  reaching  the  place 
of  their  defiination.  When  they  had  reached  the 
^apes  of  Delaware,  they  there  received  fuch  infor- 
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mation  concerning  the  meafures  taken  to  render 
the  navigation  of  that  river  difficult,  that  they 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  that  way. 
It  was  then  refolved  to  attempt  a  paffage  by 
Chefapeak-bay,  to  that  port  of  Maryland  which  lies 
to  the  eaftward  of  the  bay  juft  now  mentioned,  and  is 
not  very  far  diftant  to  the  fouthweft  of  Philadelphia. 
In  this  voyage,  the  winds  were  fo  unfavourable,,  that 
the  fleet  di^  not  enter  the  bay  till  the  middle  of  Au- 
guft.  The  wind  proving  fair  afterwards,  the  troops, 
landed  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month  at  Elk  Ferry 
and  while  one  part  advanced  to  the  head  of  Elk,  the 
other  continued  at  the  landing  place  to  protect  and 
forward  the  artillery,  ftores,  &c.  General  Walhing- 
ton,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  from  the  Jerfeys  with 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  and  advanced  to  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  creek  or  river  ;  which,  croffing  the  country  a« 
bout  half  way  to  Philadelphia,  falls  into  the  Dela¬ 
ware.  About  Sept.  3.  the  royal,  army  quitted  the 
head  of  Elk,  and  purfued  its  march  to  Philadelphia  5. 
and  in  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  had  advanced  from 
the  Brandy- wine,  and  taken  poll  on  Redr  clay- creek* 
from  whence  they  puffied  detachments  forward  to 
occupy  difficult  polls  in  the  woods,  and  to  interrupt 
by  continual  Ikirmilhes,  the  line  of  march.  In  thefe 
fkirmifhes,  the  King’s  troops  were  aimoft  always  vic¬ 
torious;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Americans  made, 
&11  the  ufe  they  might  have  done  of  the  advantages 
the  country  afforded. 

On  the  nth  of  September^  the  paffage  of  the 
fords  was  difputed,  and  a  kind  of  general  engage¬ 
ment  enfued.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and 
were  faved  from  total  deftru&ion  only  by  the  coming 
on  of  the  night.  Their  lofs  was  but  fmall,  confix 
dering  the  numbers  on  both  ftdes.  In  the  Gazette, 
it  was  computed  at  300  killed,  600, wounded,  and 
near  400  taken  prifoners.  Another  difafter  they 
met  with  on  the  20th  of  this  month:  A  body  c£ 
1500  men,  under  General  Wayne,  was  furprifed  by, 
Major  General.  Grey,  300  of  them  killed,  and  a 

«  f eat  number  wounded  ajid, taken  prifoners. 
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Thefe  actions  decided  the  fate  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and  Lord  Cornwallis  took  poffefiion  of  the  city  on 
the  26th  of  September.  Lord  Howe  no  fooner  re¬ 
ceived  intimation  of  thefe  advantages,  than  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  fleet  and  tranfports  round  to  the  Delaware. 
The  navigation  of  that  river,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  rendered  impracticable  ;  and  on  both 
fides,  ftrong  forts  and  batteries  were  ereCted.  All 
thefe,  however,  were  now  either  taken  or  abandoned, 
and  the  paflage  up  the  river  at  laft  clealed,  fo  that 
the  conqueft  of  Philadelphia  now  became  compleat. 

The  acquifition  of  this  place,  however,  was  not 
attended  with  all  the  advantages  that  had  been  ex- 
peCted,  indeed,  fcarce  with  any.  The  American  ar¬ 
my  (till  kept  the  field  ;  nay,  on  the  4th  of  OCfober, 
they  attacked  the  Royal  Army  itfelf  at  German¬ 
town,  and  though  repulfed  with  lofs,  they  fhewed 
fuch  -refolution,  that  the  conqueft  of  America  ftiil 
appeared  very  diftant.  In  fhort,  all  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  campaign  of  1777  on  the  Delaware* 
amounted  to  no  more  than  the  Ample  procuring  a 
good  winter  lodging  for  the  army  in  the  town  of 
Philadelphia.  They  poflefled  no  more  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  what  they  commanded  immediately  by  their 
arms  ;  and  the  Americans  had  given  repeated  proofs, 
that  howrever  they  might  attack,  when  they  thought 
it  for  their  advantage,  they  never  would  be  brought 
to  a  decifive  battle. 

The  unfortunate  iftue  of  the  Canada  expedition* 
under  the  dire&ion  of  General  Burgoyne,  muft  ftill 
be  frefh  in  the  memory  of  every  one  ;  and  as  it 
would  necefiarily  prove  tedious,  and  even,  in  fome 
degree  unintelligible,  to  enter  into  the  minute  details 
of  military  operations  related  in  the  Gazette  ac¬ 
counts,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves  with  giving  a  brief 
and  general  account  of  the  defign  and  caufes  of 
failure  of  this  enterprife. 

The  defign  we  have  formerly  hinted  at,  namely, 
that  Burgoyne  coming  down  from  Canada  with  his 
army,  was  to  be  joined  by  General  Howe,  or  by 
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reinforcements  from  him  :  after  which,  the  northern 
colonies  being  embaraffed  with  one  enemy  in  the 
heart  of  their  country,  and  another  on  their  coafts, 
could  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themfelves  ;  and’ 
therefore  mull  of  courfe  either  fubmit,  or  be  totally 
deftroyed.  The  plan  was  certainly  well  laid  ;  and 
had  it  fucceeded,  in  all  probability  the  confequences 
juft  now  mentioned  muft  have  enfued.  One  caufe 
of  its  failure,  however,  certainly  was,  that  General 
Howe  wasl  out  of  the  way,  being  at  Philadelphia 
when  Burgoyne  had  the  greateft  occafion  for  his 
alultaBce.  The  principal  reafon,  however,  without 
doubt,  was  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which 
the  Britilh  army  was  obliged  to  march.  Armies 
may  be  conquered,  but  woods,  marlhes  and  defarts 
will  in  the  end  overcome  the  ftrongeft  army  that  can 
be  imagined  ;  and  to  tliofe,  not  to  the  American 
valour,  is  due  the  honour  of  Burgoyne’s  capture. 

The  regular  force  with  which  General  Burgoyne 
fet  out,  amounted  to  71^7,  of  which  3217  were  Ger¬ 
mans.  A  number  of  Cannadian  auxiliaries  alfo  fer- 
ved  under  him  ;  but  how  many  there  were,  has  never 
been  properly  afcertained — With  thefe,  he  arrived  at 
Bouquet  River  on  the  wefl-fide  of  Lake  Champlain 
at  no  great  diftance  to  the  north  of  Crown  Point. 
Here  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Indian  chiefs ; 
and  according  to  their  cuftom,  he  gave  them  a  war 
feafl.  He  made  a  fpeech  to  them,  calculated  as  much 
as  pofiible  to  mitigate  the  diabolical  ferocity  of  thefe 
wretches.  This  no  doubt  had  fome  little  weight ;  but 
no  excufe  can  poffibly  be  made  for  civilized  people 
who  employ  thefe  favages  in  their  wars  againft  one 
anothei .  Phe  infernal  ipirit  of  malice,  cruelty,  and 
revenge,  with  which  the  American  Savages  are  a&u- 
ated,  and  their  total  want  of  every  principle  that  can 
be  called  good  or  virtuous  in  human  nature,  are  well 
known.  In  what  light  then  muft  we  view  thole  who 
pretend  to  be  civilized  and  of  a  humane  difpolition, 
nay,  who  pretend  to  be  Chrijlians ,  and  yet  let  loofe 
fuch  a  crew  of  incarnate  Devils  upon  one  another. 

But, 
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But,  leaving  reflections  ©f  this  kind  to  Philosophers 
or  Divines,  we  mail  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  expedition  itfelf. — The  fird  objeCt  was  the 
fortrefs  of  Ticonderago.  It  was  drongly  fortified  ; 
but  being  entirely  commanded  by  an  eminence  cal¬ 
led  Sugar  Hill,  a  confultation  was  held  among  the 
American  officers  about  fortifying  this  alfo.  This, 
however,  was  judged  to  be  improper,  as  their  fortifi¬ 
cations  were  faid  to  be  already  too  extenfive  for  the 
number  of  their  men.  For  this  reaion,  ’they  aban¬ 
doned  the  fortrefs  with  fo  much  precipitation,  that 
they  left  behind  them  rnoft  of  their  military  (lores. 
Such  of  their  baggage  as  could  be  carried  off,  were 
embarked  on  board  of  200  batteaux ;  which  alfo 
carried  a  large  detachment  of  their  forces.  Thefe 
batteaux  failed  up  the  fouth  river  in  their  way  to 
Skenefborough,  while  the  main  army  took  its  route 
to  Cadletown,  in  order  to  reach  the  fame  place. 

This  precipitate  and  cowardly  flight,  proved  more 
ruinous  to  the  Americans  than  a  furrender  almoft 
upon  any  terms  could  have  been.  They  were  clofely 
purfued  and  overtaken  both  by  fea  and  land.  It  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  thofe  who  abandoned  ffrong 
fortifications  on  the  bare  approach  of  an  enemy, 
would  make  any  great  refinance  in  the  field.  In 
fa 61,  they  did  not.  Their  batteaux  and  other  veffels 
were  all  taken  or  burnt ;  and  their  land  forces  were  ut¬ 
terly  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  into  the  woods,  where 
many  of  them  miferably  perifhed. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colonel  Hill  was  detached  with 
the  9th  regiment  from  Skenefborough  towards  Fort 
Anne,  in  order  to  intercept  the  fugitives  who  fled  a- 
long  the  Wood  Creek,  whilff  another  p  irt  of  the  army 
was  employed  in  carrying  batteaux  over  the  falls,  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  movement  to  diflodge  the  ene¬ 
my  from  that  pod.  In  that  expedition,  the  Colonel 
was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Americans,  confiding,  as 
he  fuppofed,  of  at  lead  fix  times  the  number  of  his 
men.  But  even  this  vad  fuperiority  was  not  fufficient 
to  give  them  the  victory.  After  an  attack  of  three 
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liours,  they  were  repulfed  with  fo  great  lofs,  that  they 
fet  fire  to  Fort  Anne,  and  fled  with  the  utmoft  preci¬ 
pitation  towards  fort  Edward,  upon  Hudfon’s  river. 

General  Burgoyne  fpent  fome  days  at  Skenefho- 
rough,  being  under  a  neceffity  of  waiting  for  the  arri¬ 
val  of  tents,  baggage,  and  provifions.  The  utmoft 
diligence  was  ufed  to  clear  the  roads  which  had  been 
blocked  up  by  trees,  Hones,  &c.  by  the  enemy,  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  be  altogether  impafiable.  With 
their  utmqft  efforts,  however,  the  Royal  Army 
was  unable,  for  fome  time,  to  proceed  further 
than  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  a- day,  a  thing  which 
m  future  ages  will  no  doubt  be  reckoned  incredible. 
The  face  of  the  country  was  alfo  fo  much  broken  by 
creeks  and  marfhes,  that  they  were  obliged,  in  a  very 
Ihort  fpace.,  to  conftru£  no  fewer  than  40  bridges, 
one  of  which  was  of  log-work,  over  a  morafs  two 
miles  in  extent.  All  thefe  difficulties,  however,  were 
furmountcd  ;  and  the  Royal  Army  reached  HudfonV 
River  about  the  end  of  July. 

Though  the  Americans  were  thrown  into  the  ut¬ 
moft  confternation  by  the  lofs  of  Ticonderago,  and 
the  progrefs  of  the  Royal  Army,  no  fort  of  difpo- 
fition  to  fubmit  appeared  in  any  quarter.  General 
Arnold  was  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  northern  ar- 
my,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  which  he  received  from 
Waftungton.  On  his  arrival,  he  drew  the  troops 
back  from  Saratoga,  where  they  were  polled,  to 
Still  Water,  a  central  place  between  that  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Mohawk-river,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Hudfon's.  This  was  defigned  to  oppofe  the  progrefs 
of  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  was  advancing  againft 
Tort  Stanwix,  with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops* 
Arnold's  forces  increafed  every  day,  owing  to  the 
terror,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  favages.  A  general  indignation  in¬ 
deed  took  place,  and  how  could  it  be  othervvife,  a- 
gainft  an  army  which  employed  fuch  auxiliaries  in  a  civil 
conteil ;  thereby  endeavouring,  as  the  Americans  faid, 
to  exterminate  thofe  whom  they  affe&ed  to  confider, 
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and  pretended  to  reclaim  as  fubje&s.  Thus,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  expe&ed  from  the  terror,  excited  by  thefc 
favage  auxiliaries,  were  not  only  countera&ed,  but  the 
direct  contrary  ones  were  produced.  The  people, 
indead  of  fubmitting,  (hewed  a  moft  determined  fpi- 
rit  of  refinance.  Thus  an  army  was  fuddenly  raifed 
much  greater  and  more  formidable  than  their  regular 
one  had  been. 

In.  the  mean  time,  General  Burgoyne*  who  was 
now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Edward,  began 
to  experience  thofe  difficulties,  which  gradually  in- 
creafed,  till  they  became  at  laft  unfurmountable. 
.Thefe  difficulties  began  with  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
provifions.  No  more  than  50  teams  of  oxen  could 
be  procured  in  all  the  country,  and  thefe  were  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the 
daily  confumption  of  the  army,  much  lefs  of  efta- 
olifhing  fuch  a  magazine  as  was  neceffary  for  their 
purpofes.  Their  utmoft  exertions  for  this  purpofe 
continued  for  15  day*  fucceffiveJy,  were  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  no  more  than  four  days  provifions  in  (lore,  and 
ten  batteaux  in  Idudfon,s  River. 

In  thefc  diftreffing  circumftances,  General  Bur- 
goyne  determined,  if  poffible,  to  effeA  a  jun&ion 
with  Colonel  St  Leger,  who  had  been  detached 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  Indians  and  Canadians, 
and  fome  regular  troops  to  befiege  Fort  Stanwix, 
lying  up  the  Mohawk  river.  This,  however,  was 
impracticable,  unlefs  a  fupply  of  provifions  could 
iome  way  or  other  be  obtained,  and  for  this  end  •  it 
was  refolved  to  attempt  the  furprife  of  a  kind  of 
magazine  the  Americans  had  at  Bennington.  This 
was  attempted  by  Colonel  Baum  with  about  coo 
men;  but  the  Americans  having  got  intelligence 
of  the  defign,  the  colonel  found  them  too  ftronrr 
to  be  attacked  with  his  force,  and  therefore  fent  for 
a  reinforcement.  Another  party,  under  Colonel  Brey~ 
man,  was  immediately  difpatched  to  his  affiftance  * 
but,  by  reaion  of  the  badnefs  of  the  roads,  this  fe- 
cond  P*nr  d[d  not  arrive  in  time  ;  and  both  were  at¬ 
tacked 
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tacked  by  the  Americans  one  after  another,  and  de¬ 
feated  with  great  daughter. 

St  Leger,  in  the  mean  time,  gained  a  confiderable 
victory  over  a  party  of  Americans  who  were  marching 
to  the  relief  of  fort  Stanwix.  The  Indians,  however, 
fuftained  fo  great  a  lofs  in  the  engagement,  that  from 
that  moment,  they  became  quite  fullen  and  untrac- 
table.  They  murdered  the  unhappy  prifoners  in  cold 
blood,  and  St  Leger  ufed  hi3  utmoft  endeavours  to  in¬ 
timidate  t£e  garrifon  into  a  furrender,  by  magnifying 
his  own  power,  and  the  hopelefs  fituation  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  in.  The  governor,  however,  could  not  be 
intimidated  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  Indians  hav¬ 
ing  received  intelligence,  that  Arnold  was  advancing 
with  a  confiderable  body  of  troops  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  forced  the  Colonel  to  abandon  thefiege; 
mod  of  them  at  the  fame  time  abandoning  the  army, 
and  plundering  the  foldiers  and  officers  of  whatever 
they  could  carry  off. 

The  bad  fuccefs  at  Bennington  was  only  a  prelude 
to  greater  misfortunes  to  General  Burgoyne  and  his 
once  victorious  army.  General  Gates  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  army.  They  had  a  great  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  abilities,  and  their  fpirits  being  now  railed 
by  the  fucceffes  they  had  met  with,  they  no  longer 
{food  on  the  defenfive,  but  attacked  the  King’s  army 
very  fiercely.  They  even  attempted  to  recover  the 
fort  of  Ticonderago,  and  thus  they  would  have  cut 
off  all  poffibility  of  retreat  from  the  un-happy  Gene¬ 
ral.  This  expedition  indeed,  was  unfuccefsful,  but 
it  abundantly  fhewed  the  Americans  were  not  the  con¬ 
temptible  enemies  they  had  all  along  been  thought  ; 
and  the  fituation  of  General  Burgoyne  became  ev^ry 
day  more  hopelefs.  .  \ 

In  the  mean  time,  frefh  bodies  of  militia  poured 
in  from  all  quarters  to  the  affiftance  of  General 
Gates.  The  numbers  of  his  troops  increafed  fo 
much,  and  their  attacks  were  fo  vigorous,  that  the 
deftruftion  of  the  whole  army  feemed  unavoidable. 

In  one  of  thefe  was  killed  the  brave  Brigadier  Gene¬ 
ra! 
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ral  Frafer,  and  Tome  other  officers  of  diflin&ion  were 
wounded  and  taken  prifoners.  General  Bur- 
goyne  did  every  thing  for  the  fafety  of  his  men 
that  poffibly  could  be  done  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provifions  increafing  every  day,  his  retreat 
being  intercepted  on  all  Tides,  his  camp  being  almofl 
furrounded  by  an  army  near  four  times  as  numerous 
as  his  own,  who  kept  up  an  inceffant  cannonade 
againft  him,  he  was  obliged  at  length  to  fubmit 
with  his  whole  army.  The  capitulation  took  place 
on  the  17th  of  October.  The  foldiers  were  to  be 
/hipped  from  Bofton  for  England,  as  foon  as  Britifh 
tranfports  were  procured  to  carry  them  ;  on  condi* 
tion  of  their  not  ferving  in  America  during  the  pre- 
fent  war.  The  Canadians  were  to  be  returned  to 
their  own  country  on  the  fame  conditions  ;  and  in 
other  refpe^ls  every  poffible  honour  was  allowed. 

This  terrible  difafler  feemed  in  a  manner  to  decide 
the  fate  of  America.  All  the  fuccefles  hitherto 
attending  the  Britiih  arms  feemed  quite  infignificant 
and  trifling.  They  amounted  indeed  to  no  more 
than  the  taking  of  a  few  paltry  towns  and  forts  at 
the  expence  of  much  blood,  and  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  would  have  bought  them.  Since  the 
time  of  this  capitulation,  nothing  remarkable  hath 
been  accompliflied,  or  indeed  attempted  for  the  fub- 
duing  of  America.  Tn  the  end  of  the  year  17775  it 
was  known  to  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  about  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  France* 
On  this  Commiffioncrs  were  fent  to  America,  with 
very  advantageous  propofals  of  peace.  But  it  was 
now  too  late.  The  treaty  with  France  was  already 
concluded,  and  the  terms  of  the  Commiffioners  were 
rejected  with  fcorn.  On  this  account,  the  Americans^ 
have  been  defervedly  blamed,  as  they  have  preferred 
war  to  peace,  when  the  latter  could  have  been  obtained 
on  veiy  honourable  and  advantageous  terms. — Con¬ 
cerning^  the  event  of  the  war,  it  is  impoffible  to  fay 
*ny  thing.  Philadelphia  hath  been  evacuated,  and 
again  taken  pofleffion  of  by  the  Britifh  \  but  we 
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cannot  reafonably  fuppofe  the  pofleflion  of  this,  or  any 
other  town,  to  be  attended  with  any  permanent  ad¬ 
vantage,  unlefs  it  is  accompanied  with  the  fubmiffion 
of  the  adjacent  country.  Some  fuccefs  hath  indeed 
attended  Colonel  Campbell  in  the  fouth ;  and  the 
colony  of  Georgia  is  thought  to  be  in  the  pofleflion 
of  his  Majefty’s  troops  ;  but  how  far  this  (hall  be  a 
permanent  conqueft,  or  in  what  refpe£ls  it  may  ope¬ 
rate  towards  a  total  fubmiffion  of  the  colonies,  is  difli* 
cult,  indeed,  impoffible,  to  fay. 


History  of  the  Prefent  War  in  America,  brought 

up  to  June  1779. 
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